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For Every Need | 


On every occasion, business or pleasure, in any weather 


the whole family is supremely comfortable in the Buick 
Sedan. 


It is as luxurious as the most costly limousine and as conven- 
ient as an Electric—an ideal car for formal service, theatre, 
ball or dinner party. For with its windows closed it is 


snug and warm, proof against the coldest wind and the 
hardest rain. 


here is a Buick 


When summer comes Buick Sedan is just as practical for 
cross country tours. Then the windows drop out of sight 
and the cool breezes have a clear sweep. A real, every day 
car demonstrating anew the superiority of the famous valve-in- 
head motor and numerous other features of Buick construction. 


Whether your need is for a small car or a big touring car, for 
a light, racy roadster or a luxurious enclosed car, there is a 
Buick to fit your particular requirements. 


The Buick Six-Cylinder Seven Passenger Sedan.$1800. This Model is Also Built in the Three Passenger Coupe, $1425 


Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities; Dealers Everywhere 


Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 
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eI Be an Investor On Coming to Washington Bird Time’s Coming x 
AH Why Not, When Uncle Sam Makes We eee to feel a special inter- of the education of all citizens, young or old. NCLE SAM says Home Journat readers pe 
: Si You This Proposition? est in the Presidential inauguration of | Therefore, while public attention is for the have proved themselves good bird ob- 
' 9 March 5, 1917, and doubtless thousands of moment centered on the national capital, let servers by the excellence of many of the reports 
G By Herbert Quick Home JOURNAL readers have arranged to at- me put before you this idea: sent in last spring. It is now time for those as 
A sibscaitei oil Cla Waidaidh Onin Siti anit tend it. This inaugural will be notable not only Many public schools are now making aspring of you who wish to act as his bird observers this © 
as Cg ee oe ee from women’s special part in what led up to trip to Washington a regular event for the year, whether you did last season or not, to vol- KX 
NG T WOULD scem that the Federal F: it, but also because more than ever before graduating class; money formerly scattered in unteer and to ask for Uncle Sam’s record sheets. nC 
i ro pore is will = beven =e ‘seat vary organized effort will be made to demonstrate — social activities or graduation dresses is now All that is required is that you note on the re- 5 
‘ — : onds wi prs i = oom ic i cin ~ to visitors the educational value of a pilgrim- saved to pay the expense of the class trip. Why __ port blanks the date of the first appearance of Si 
) ul ges re ager air ie ss a. atk ce ° age to Washington, by special exhibits of what not try itin your town this year? Itis perfectly | each kind of bird seen in your vicinity, return- 
as ‘08 Yee gators i ahr sand rpms A bn | Very the Government is doing. The notable success feasible for any school east of the Mississippi ing the report, postage-free, to Uncle Sam. 
ro) ae gat “ag ke coer peg nd 1 new com= of THe Lapres’ Home JournaL Wasuinc- River, though of course not so simple a matter School classes may well keep this bird record. ro 
5? mand, who have found great difficulty in secur- ox Bureau has done much to direct public for those in the Far West. The work of Government and other bird SY 
) es thoroughly satisfactory investment. attention to the* varied helpful activities of Another means to the same end, the idea of | students has proved that if you have a bit of 
i F pee Papo a etd result ee _ Fajen of the Government. But, of course, while not which is spreading rapidly, is to make trips to ground about your home it is largely your own HA 
c Fat af ange an Th vate ne ert cethire te everyone can or wishes to join the inaugura- Washington the prizes in state or county boys’ fault if you have no bird visitors this year. Vy) 
9 re foot : ct. Part ao s ie ic er the tion crowds, everyone, and particularly boys and girls’ agricultural and home-economicscon- | How you may make your grounds a bird ren- 
k contro a a ae vs the I ete ei i and girls, should make at least one pilgrimage — tests. These boys and girls are givenawonder- _dezvousis fullyexplained in a Bulletin published N 
ro] ment, and it is be . staal business to loan to the national capital. I venture the predic- ful reception by everyone in the capital, from by your Government and free as long as the ro] 
; S12 money to farmers on first mortgages. In order tion that in the near future a visit to Wash- White House to Congress, and are shown all supply lasts. This Bulletin, on “‘ How to Attract $2 
j *) rs pong gsc to mo a. they are obliged ington will be regarded as an essential part that there is to be seen, Birds,” is the work of the Biological Survey, 
as o get it from people who have money. United States Department of Agriculture, at AK 
j Phe F ederal Land Banks, of which there are - Washington, which also sends out the volunteer Q 
NU twelve, will take mortgages from farmers, put A Paper a Day bird observers’ blanks to those who apply. Sy 
them into the custody of Government offi- Ns 
o cials, and issue bonds, called “Federal Farm eee you use alittle money in your school not yet. Just think—an army of 20,000,000 1 ro) 
Loan Bonds,’ based on the security of these ~ or other public institution, if you hadit? children marches to school every day, and mil- I lappy Feet NY. 
.) mortgages. These bonds will be available to in Well, here’s how to get it: lions of newspapers are printed daily. Six 10- 6 
2 vestors everywhere from the time the system Everyone knows that paper isso scarceand page newspapers weigh a pound, so that if each vi don’t need anyone to tell you when AS 
fo begins operations, and will be IS sued in denom high in price that old newspapers and maga child contributed a paper a day there would be your feet are unhappy, but did you ever o 
3 inations of $25 and upward. They will there zines have a real cash value. Thetrouble has saved more than 3,000,000 pounds of paper a stop to think how to make them more con- SY 
¥ all alke of life. reach of men and women in —_ },¢en for the individual to save enough alone to day, worth, at half a cent a pound, $15,000. _ tented and therefore able to serve you better? Ns 
, aut Walks OF MIC. make it worth while to try to sellthem. Why Why not get your share of this money for some The answer is—shoes! 
: These bonds will be ideal securities. They not, then, have all the school childrenin your good cause? All this plan needs for complete Experts say that the normal, perfect foot * 
6) will be protected against counterfeiting by the — town bring to school once a week all available success in any newspaper community is some- doesn’t exist among shoe-wearing Americans, 
% United States Secret Service. Each bond will  ¢jd newspapers and magazines, and then ar- one to start it. It offers an easy step toward but the happiest feet, aside from those of bare- 5 
be secured by many farm mortgages conserva- range with a wastepaper dealer to buy the that economy which America must learn to foot children and Indians, are those of the & 
( tively placed; each one will be an obligation of weekly collections? In Washington alone more __ practice. ‘To show you how to save and market — United States soldiers. Se 
Vv many National Farm Loan Associations com- than $2500 was made for the school playground old paper, the United States Department of The army shoe is the result of four years of 
posed of farmers who give the mortgages; the fund in a few weeks in this way, andtheendis | Commerce has published a free Bulletin. exhaustive study and experiment by experts, in a 
ws bank which issues it and all the eleven other which the X-ray, revealing as it does the distor- 1 
ty) Federal Land Banks will be behind it. One of , man ; , tion of the foot caused by the usual American 
~ — a 7 the United oe America First—and More Beautiful or eee " ve = igre shoe = iG 
it as his opinion that there 1s no possible Chance only fits the foot and properly adjusts the oS 
of loss to the holder of these bonds. \ JE CAN’T improve much on nature, but has a whole bookful of suggestions for the beau weight of the body, but is also very good- Sy 
} In addition to being perfectly safe ae / certainly each one can do his part to give _ tification of home grounds, and another on an lpoking, made to wear, and costs less than most 
) bonds will be exempt from all taxation ‘local, nature a chance to soften and adorn the un- nual flowering plants; both may be had for of us have to pay for our shoes. dls 
a state and national, In¢ luding: the income tax beautiful works of mankind. Brick walls and five cents each. Another booklet, which tells You can’t keep a good thing a secret very o 
‘6 and taxes on inheritances. They will bear - board fences are quite necessary to the present everything you need to know about lawns, their long, so that now thousands of men in civil life 
rate of interest somewhere from four to five heme of things, but they will he just as useful making and care, may be had free as long as are wearing the army shoe every day, with the Ns 
per cent per annum, will be payable in five and mu¢ hlessugly if s« reenedand surrounded by the supply lasts. This is published by the result that a horde of foot troubles are no 3] 
bine and one? pee in id ae oo flowers, trees and shrubbery. Your Government United States Department of Agriculture. —— et to them. Ms hen you come to Si? 
) purchaser of one of these bonds may buy feeling think of it, there isn’t much sense in wearing a 
q confident of a permanent investment paying as _ a shoe of different shape every year or every S 
high interest as any other imaginable which is Did You Kno x following ‘“‘styles,’’ whe f co 
fCrest as a é 2 214 fou ANnow season or following “styles,” when our foot 7 
f equally safe. remains the same all the time except as we 
(9) _ The woman with asmall amount of money to * ~J{AT the cooking lessons for March, inthe better living for Americans, has published at force it out of shape with improper shoes. ( 
aN invest and with no previous business training | Kansas course the WASHINGTON BuREAU is Lansing, Michigan, a booklet which tells all Now, you will ask, how about women’s ro 
; ad often finds herself in a peculiarly unfortunate furnishing to readers, can help you with vege that every housekeeper needs to know on table shoes?—women can’t wear the army shoe. NU 
i ‘9 position. It may be that she has become the tables and cereals? Four lessons make up this setting and serving? Michigan will present a I will tell you a secret. Shoe manufacturers 
' E iN beneficiary under a will or a life-insurance poi set, and they are yours for ten cents a set. copy free to any Home JourRNAL reader who are interested in giving women only the kind of NS 
Icy, and finds it necessary to make her moncy That the Michigan College of Agriculture, wants it and can make good use of it, as long — shoes that they find women want and will buy. & 
] DAL bring in a rate of interest higher thanthat paid gs part of its contribution to the promotion of — as the supply lasts. If each of you will ask your shoe dealer this SM? 
ig by the banks. These Federal Farm Loan Bonds month to get you shoes as rational and health- \ 
j ; should furnish a favorite investment for women ful for women as the army shoes are for men, als 
5 ae pee diigo Esoht Hours For Mot! Aanelistony Boo? ill find the right kind ff 
i in such circumstances, or for the trustees of es- tAgAt ricurs ror 10tner before you know it you will find the right kinc SD 
aK tates of widows and orphans. = of shoes ready for you. 
M CB F i MAY be the time has come to throw into workday than might be imagined possible in N 
' 9 / the discard the old saying about woman’s the home. The state authorities have kindly awri ae <3) 
Kerker V AAA CAC work being never done, for the University of | consented to make these schedules and ac W no Governs You? iY 
6 ge par j é izona College rrj », at Tucs anying explanation available to anyone 
A NOTE—-Full information about the Federal Farm Lean Arizona College of Agricult mAes at Pucson, SOR ity aes xplana y > : 
2 Bond system, for api seamen borrowersand Inves- Arizona, has published a bulletin, with sched for a two-cent stamp. Of course no one ( *LUB women would undoubtedly find their eg 
| a tors, may be had on application to the Federal Farm Loan —_yJes for the housekeeper’s tasks, showing how — schedule will fit every home, but with the \~ projects for communityimprovementmeet- 7 
| F : 4 Board, at Washington, District of Columbia, any woman, by careful planning of her work, Arizona suggestions you can work out a sched ing with more success if they based them more 
f v4 Sn can come nearer to enjoying an eight-hour — ule which will save much time and strength. on definite and complete knowledge of their % 
t : eyaq 4 pila 1@ local government, its functions, powers and re- & 
} ; r Ihe Or ig inal Sneeze sponsibilities. So, after you have learned some- § 
C) thing of the people of yon ee ee ¥ 
Q F WE could trace the first ‘“‘cold” sneeze we _ “Top “ + step is to apply the survey method to your loca 
Hs should be close to one of Pree chief sources HOW TO USE THIS PAGE pre at ' deeaaal suthatioles advise, 4 
of the affliction f hich millions suffer. All ; . , ‘ smbers be assigne i u 
ee cn sr = HIS page is conducted for the purpose of presenting to readers the most = Short wi 28 a el 
yuc < S ; ot < , ) b>) £ < ‘ 2 ° Mel . . é ad j zove 5 9 é . » 
oC street es ze and demand that those useful and important ideas and activities of Government eens and the extent does tht redoniaat control its own a 
= * Be v SHICCLL ¢ ine . ees . Salt . 1" 7 mr Tria Ee? 7 " are “re. -XLE Goe m 
who must sneeze in the presence of others pro services of the WASHINGTON BUREAU of THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL are offered affairs, independent of county or state? What a 
tect them from it as far as possible. Thus you to readers desiring to use it as a medium through which they may come into part, if any, can women have in your local gov- 
may help to stop the circulation of ‘‘ colds.” touch with Government institutions. On receipt of a two-cent stamp the BUREAU ernment? Who is responsible for present con- % 
Here are some suggestions for protection: will transmit to the proper authority a request for any available Government ditions and what procedure is necessary to o 
(1) A dai! ‘d bath. Use a sponge if a tub material, or for information whether mentioned °C this page or not ; it = - change them? Howisthe community financed? 2 
i ock. buy for you any publication offered for sale by Government agencies, and wi Who pays the taxes? Who spends the money? 
sh, circulating air. This does not accent st: sin pz ent for such material. In response to requests from man} What part of this money goes to maintain those as 
indue exposure in severe weather accept stamps = aw Amy re ‘ SER mer P ; 1 - e y . I eee ¥& ¥y age Dar ee oO 
h readers this page will, whenever it is possible to do so without causing confusion, things closest to the home and women’s vital 2 
rate—even better, burn—the indicate clearly the sources of material mentioned, so that any who wish to do interests, such as schools, health and sanitary { 
ed by members of your house- sO may communicate directly with the authorities concerned. work, parks, playgrounds? Much of this infor- Ns 
; infection. ee : mation may be obtained from annual reports 
t of swimming tanks or pools when of local officials and governing bodies. 
4 ienters have ‘‘colds in the head. 
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Eastern Tourists Arriving at Glenwood 
Mission Inn, Riverside, Catifornia 


T is not too much to expect that a Goodyear Cord 
Tire will serve with a higher degree of efficiency 
in all phases of performance than another type, and 

at a cost ultimately much lower. The tire is built to 
afford a surprising measure of service, and invariably 
does so, under whatever condition of use. Naturally a 
product so superior commands a somewhat higher price, 
but subsequent savings make this slightly larger invest- 
ment the part of economy as well as of preference. 
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Correcting the Result of Infantile Paralysis Before Mir- A Class of Infantile Paralysis Cripples. Each Child is Shown in Her Corrected Special and Individual Attention is Given Every Patient, 
rors, Where the Children Watch Each Movement Standing Position to Overcome the Deformities Although Hundreds are Daily Treated Without Charge 
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VSIS 
is Being Done With 600 Children in New York Cit ty | 


By Earle rarrison 


aS 











& A RESULT of the terrible epidemic of infantile paralysis last summer, more 
than seven thousand children are left cripples. In the city of New York alone 
there are some five thousand affected. But happily science has come to the rescue, and 
to-day the victims are receiving treatment which promises a complete cure in a few 
months. Most of the treatments are given before mirrors to enable the child to 
continue the work after leaving the hospital. One can see the wonderful work of 
reconstruction at the Hospital for Deformities and Joint Diseases, New York City. 





























Electrical Treatment Assists Muscular Improvement. 
It Brings the Muscles Into Play 


ching a Child to Use His Hand After an At- 
tack of Infantile Paralysis 
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A Little Patient With Legs in Plaster Casts. This is to 

Prevent the Feet From Drawing In 

Massage, Electricity and Exercises Under the Direction of The Children Take Great Interest in the Efforts to Help 
Skilled Physicians are Producing Wonderful Results Them Regain the Use of Their Limbs 
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Did You Know All This About These 





Famous Folks? 














Cannon Fodder 


NCLE JOE CANNON is 
a great lover of green 
corn. One day he took one 
of his Illinois farmer constitu- 
ents to dinner with him in 
Washington. Cannon made 
his dinner on green corn, eat- 
ing seven ears. The farmer 
asked him how much board 
cost at the Willard. Cannon 
Coss replied: “Six dollars a day.” 
“Well, Joe,” said the farmer constituent, 
“don’t you think it would be cheaper for you 
to board at a livery stable?” 





NDREW CARNEGIE’S TEST FOR OF- 
FICE BOYS WAS UNIQUE. He'd give 
them paper parcels to unwrap. If they cut the 
strings and threw them into the wastebasket, he 
kept the boys. If they untied the knots and 
rolled up the string, he didn’t. “The day of 
saving string is over,’’ he would say—but that 
was before the Great War. 


PIERPONT MORGAN ONCE TOLD A 
+ FRIEND, when discussing wealth: “Any 
young man who actually devotes his life to the 
doing of those things that folks generally don’t 
think worth doing will die rich.” 


The Boy’s Idea of It 


quently took walks about Washington 
with some member of his Cabinet or a friend. 
One day, as he was walking along, he passed 
several children playing on the sidewalk. A 
small boy of the group, about seven years old, 
was sitting in a small wagon with his back to 
the President. Mr. McKinley was very fond of 
children, and as he passed the boy sitting in 
the wagon he put his hand on the little chap’s 
head, twisting his cap awry; and, looking down, 
he smiled as he passed on. Instead of receiv- 
ing a return smile from the boy, who failed to 
recognize him, the youngster looked him over, 
exceedingly bored, and then remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
do you feel any better now?” 


‘'N THE DINING ROOM OF DOCTOR KOCH, 

GERMAN PHYSICIAN associated with the 
Sorbonne in Paris, there was, a few years ago, 
one of the most remarkable collections of weird 
and fantastic china in Europe—not the largest, 
but certainly unique, as it all belonged origi- 
nally to Victor Hugo, who had a passion for the 
bizarre in art. Screw holes had been drilled 
through the center of each separate piece, and 
the pieces fastened not only to all the walls of 
the dining room, “‘face out,”’ but to the ceiling 
as well. Fixed thus to the center of the ceiling 
directly over the dining table, for instance, was 
a huge inverted Chinese bowl that seemed to be 
showering over the assembled diners the fire and 
brimstone from its dragons’ mouths. Imag- 
ine dusting that dining room! Victor Hugo also 
amused himself, now and again, drawing, and 
one of the most impressive pictures he ever cre- 
ated was the figure of a man swinging at night 
from a gibbet erected on the side of a hill. A 
brilliant moon seemed to pour its. silver flood 
upon the figure, hallowing it. The terse title of 
the drawing was: ‘‘ John Brown.” 


OSIAH O. WOLCOTT, NEW UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM DELAWARE, 
lost his father when he was a student in Wes- 
leyan. To pay his own way through, he estab- 
lished a students’ eating club, feeding the 
members for two dollars and fifty cents a week 
and himself for—nothing. 


When John D. Wore Father’s Clothes 
s IN HIS younger days Mr. 
Rockefeller’s clothes were 
a trial to his friends, and a 
story has been told of how one 
of them once made an effort to 
get the multimillionaire to 
mend his waysin this respect. 
He pointed out to Mr. Rocke- 
feller that it was not the right 
thing for a man in his position 
; to be so shabby. 
“T am not shabby,” mildly objected the 
budding millionaire. 
“Yes, you are,” retorted his friend. ‘Think 
of your father, and what a neatly dressed man 
e always was!” 
At this Mr. Rockefeller smiled. “Why,” said 
he, “this is a suit of my father’s I’ve got on 


1? 
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ISS JENNETTE RANKIN, THE FIRST 

WOMAN MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
Representatives, studied economics, psychol- 
ogy and history side by side with her brother 
in the University of California. She believes 
that a new era will dawn when, in recognizing 
her on the floor of the House, the speaker for 
the first time formally voices his recognition 
with “The Lady from Montana.” Incidentally 
Miss Rankin dances as well as she speaks, and 
her essential femininity keeps her ever from 
attempting to ‘lead. 


OHN D. ARCHBOLD, LAT PRESIDENT OF 
THE STANDARD OI! COMPANY, set out 
to conquer the world at si-! Ile possessed 
then one hundred dollars hat $100 plus 
John Archbold resulted in o { the greatest 
fortunes in Ameri: 


HEN McKinley was President he fre-, 


Very Much the Same 


\V HEN Lincoln was still an insignificant 

country lawyer he had occasion to travel 
to a small town to take charge of a case. It 
was a drive of some fourteen miles from the 
railroad station to the town inn where he was 
to spend the night. Wet and chilled to the 
bone he arrived at last, but to his dismay found 
only a small fire built in the grate, while stand- 
ing about it, so as to exclude the heat from the 
traveler, were the other lawyers interested in 
the case. 

At length one of 
Lincoln. 

“Pretty cold, eh?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Lincoln, ‘‘as cold as it is hot 
in Hades.” 

“Ever been to Hades, stranger?” asked 
another. 

“Ves,” replied Lincoln solemnly. 

This raised a faint smile among the other 
lawyers. 

“What does it look like then?” they asked. 

“Very much like this,” said Lincoln dryly: 
“all the lawyers nearest the fire.’ 


the group turned to 


UDGE KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS, 

OF CHICAGO, who imposed the 29-million- 
dollar fine on the Standard Oil Company, is 
one of four very successful brothers. Fred and 
Charles B. Landis have each served a sentence 
in Congress, and the other is a successful physi- 
cian. The four brothers grew up on a farm in 
Indiana. Besides the boys there were two large, 
hungry work horses. It took every cent Dad 
Landis could scrape together and all the farm 
could produce, over and above the modest fam- 
ily needs, to feed the two horses. Each day was 
a period of struggle to keep the wolf off the door 
mat. The boys dreamed of going to college and 
growing up to be great men, but there seemed 
to be no chance. By the time the horses were 
provided for and the ordinary little repairs kept 
up about the farm, there was no money left. 
But one day fortune extended her golden wand, 
and the Landis boys’ future was assured. One 
of the horses died! 


How Bryan Took His Exercise 


= ILLIAM JENNINGS 
BRYAN had delivered 
an address before some theo 
logical students who enter 
tained him very informally. 
One of them remarked that 
the seminary felt greatly the 
need of a gymnasium, and 
another said: ‘‘Mr. Bryan, 
perhaps you can tell us how 
we can get exercise without 
the aid of a gymnasium. What do you do for 
exercise?” 
Mr. Bryan’s face took on an expansive smile 
and he replied: “Well, recently I’ve been 
running.” 
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WERE WAS A BOY IN ANN ARBOR, 

MICHIGAN, twenty-one or twenty-two 
years ago, who, after graduating from the local 
high school, began to figure out how he might be 
able to go to college, for he didn’t have any too 
much money. Finally he managed to secure a 
local appointment as mail carrier. He only had 
to work all the time the first year—delivering 
mail half the daylight hours, reciting the other 
half and studying all night. He was in the me- 
chanical engineering department, and in his 
senior year suggested that, if the University of 
Michigan engineering shops would supply the 
material, he would make an auto and thereby win 
his degree. He did it. And also delivered mail in 
that auto. When he graduated he got a job in 
Detroit. Before long folks began to hear about 
him. Now he’s one of the most famous automo- 
bile engineers and manufacturers in America, 
and head of that national board whose function 
it is to see just how our great industries may 
most readily be adapted to possible war condi- 
tions. 

Name? Howard C. Coffin. 


N ARMY OF ONE MILLION IN BRAZIL 
IS THE PLAN to be accomplished in ten 
years. The new law compelling military train- 
ing for all Brazilians between twenty-one and 
twenty-four was inaugurated December first 
last, and the whole plan is the result of a poet’s 
agitation. The poet is Sefior Olavo Bilac, really 
the laureate of Brazil and her foremost patriot. 


MERICAN INDIANS IN CONGRESS ARE 
BECOMING REALLY THICK. Senator 
Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, is a Cherokee by 
blood; so are T. A. Chandler and William W. 
Hastings, of the House of Representatives. 
Charles D. Carter, another Oklahoma congress 
man, is a Chickasaw, but is connected with the 
Cherokees by ties of marriage. 


AUDE ADAMS MADE HER FIRST AP- 

PEARANCE on any stage on a platter. 
And she didn’t cry. Joseph Jefferson made his 
first appearance on the stage in a carpet sack, 
out of which he was poured, so to speak, to 
dance a “‘hoedown.” 


His Chances 


) T. BARNUM and a friend were once dis- 

+ cussing the hereafter, when the friend said: 
““Now Mr. Barnum, do you think you will go 
to heaven?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Barnum, “‘T don’t exactly 
know, but I’ve got the biggest show on earth.” 











Sent the Necktie to Call 
HEN Harriet Beecher 


RS, 

V Stowe’ was alive Mark 

Maga =" wain, who lived near her, 
had a way of running in to 
converse with her and her 
daughters, and he often wore 
a somewhat negligee costume, 
greatly to the distress of Mrs. 
Clemens (Mark Twain’s wife). 

Onemorning, ashe returned 
from the Stowes’ without a 
necktie, Mrs. Clemens met him at the door with 
the exclamation: ‘‘There! You have been over 
to the Stowes’ again without a necktie. It’s 
really disgraceful the way you neglect your 
dress.” 

Her husband said nothing, but went to his 
room. A few minutes later Mrs. Stowe was 
summoned to the door by a messenger who pre- 
sented to her a small box neatly done up. She 
opened it and found a black silk necktie, 
accompanied by this note: 





Here is a necktie. Take it out and look at it. 
I think I stayed half an hour this morning. At 
the end of that time will you kindly return it, as 
it is the only one I have? MARK TWAIN. 


ENRY FORD SAID TO ME ONE DAY 

NOT LONG AGO in his Detroit office: 
“T’ll tell you just when my appreciation of 
shop efficiency was born. When I was a kid 
I used to work a lathe in a machine shop here in 
town. The job began at seven o’clock in the 
morning. The shop was heated by the exhaust 
steam, and, as we didn’t work all night, it was 
about half-past seven on cold winter mornings 
before the place was warm enough for us to 
handle the frosty iron wheels on the lathes, un- 
less we wanted to lose all the skin from the 
palms of our hands. As it was a piece-work 
shop, I figured I was losing half an hour every 
day—three hours a week—twelve hours a 
month—some idle time! So one night I un- 
screwed the iron handwheel of my lathe and put 
it on top of the boiler. The next morning the 
handwheel was nice and warm and I got under 
sail by seven-five.”’ Mr. Ford’s eyes fairly 
twinkled at the memory. ‘‘ That incident’s not 
so far removed from making a finished auto- 
mobile every twenty-eight minutes as it may 
seem,” he added. 


HARLES FROHMAN WAS ALWAYS 

KNOWN throughout his business organi- 
zation and also to all his friends by his initials, 
“C, F.” In his private office at the Empire 
Theater, New York, the walls were lined with 
photographs of his stars, past and present, old 
programs and other souvenirs of his own the- 
atrical history. In one corner is a little gilt 
frame with a picture, a memento and a photo- 
graph from the late Clyde Fitch, playwright. 
It is autographed simply and uniquely: 


To C. F. From c. F. 


Turned Around 


OTHING more clearly expresses the senti- 

ments of Harvard men in seasons of athletic 
rivalry than the time-honored ‘To hell with 
Yale!” 

Once when Dean Briggs, of Harvard, and 
Edward Everett Hale were on their way to a 
game a friend asked: 

“‘Where are you going, Dean?”’ 

“To yell with Hale,” answered the Dean 
with a meaning smile. 


IR HIRAM STEVENS MAXIM, INVENTOR 

OF RAPID-FIRE AND MACHINE GUNS 
that were different from all others in that the 
recoil reloaded them, never could hit a mark 
himself. As a marksman he was a notoriously 
bad shot among his shooting friends. 


The Epitaph of ‘‘ Eli’’ Yale 


| ey YALE, founder of Yale College, is 
« buried in Wrexham, Wales, and this unique 
inscription is on his tomb: 


Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Africa traveled and in Asia wed, 
Where long he lived and thrived. In London, dead. 
Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s even 
And that his soul through mercy’s gone to Heaven. 
You that survive and read this tale take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare: 
Where blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the silent dust. 
On the opposite side of the tomb is: 


Eliugh Yale, Esq. 
buried 22 July MDCCXXI 


Choice Company 
HEN James B. Reynolds 


a 

\ was Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Senator Root 
sent for Mr. Reynolds one 
_day to discuss with him some 
matters concerning a trade 
conference in Paris, which 
Mr. Reynolds had been 
selected to attend. 

“‘T suppose,’ said Mr. Root, 

° “you speak French?” 

‘Well, yes,” responded Mr. Reynolds. ‘I 
know a little French. I have no trouble to 
make the waiters and the cab drivers under- 
stand me.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Root. ‘‘ But, Mr. Reynolds, 
suppose there should be no waiters and cab 
drivers at the conference?”’ 
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What Choate Couldn’t Call Him 
Wea Joseph H. Choate was Ambassador 


to the Court of St. James he was standing 

near the door as some of the guests at a re- 
ception were leaving. An Englishman, mistak- 
ing him for one of the footmen, said: 

“*Call me carriage.” 

Mr. Choate turned to him and said: 

“How do you do, Carriage?” 

‘“Why do you call me that?’’ demanded the 
astonished Englishman. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Choate dryly, ‘I 
couldn’t very well call you Hansom.”’ 


RANDER MATTHEWS SET A DINNER 

PARTY GUESSING RECENTLY by asking 
if any member of the company could name a 
novel published two hundred years ago that, in 
the two centuries of its life, has been translated 
into every modern European language as well 
as into Latin, ancient Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian and the Oriental tongues; that is always 
the first book translated into a newly discovered 
or invented tongue, and, finally, that does not 
contain a scintilla of ‘love interest,’ without 
which novels are said to die young. Every- 
body said ‘‘ There ain’t no such animal,” where- 
upon Professor Matthews smiled and _ told 
them—‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 


HAT WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE DO YOU MOST DISLIKE? That 
question was recently asked of hundreds of 
people of varying interests in life and activi- 
ties of work by Prof. Fred N. Scott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The two words most 
strongly disliked by the greatest number were 
“victuals” and ‘got.’ Indeed the former, 
when one thinks of it, has almost entirely 
dropped out of use in speaking and writing. 


HEN HENRY IRVING DIED IT WAS 

DISCOVERED that he owed hundreds of 
pounds for candy consumed at the famous 
suppers given by him in the Lyceum Theater 
after performances. 


Betwixt and Between 


0 Rar TTT 


ICE PRESIDENT Mar- 
shall, shortly before Con- 

gress adjourned, was accosted 
by two photographers as he 
approached the Capitol. 

“*Look this way,”’ said one 
of the photographers. 

** Look right into this lens,”’ 
said the other. 

Marshall looked from one 
jae oa to the other. 
**Hold on,” he said. ‘You fellows ever hear 
of the cross-eyed butcher who was about to kill 
a steer? He had persuaded a hanger-on about 
the place to hold the steer while he hit it be- 
tween the eyes. 

“Going to hit where you’re lookin’?’ asked 
the helper. 

“**Vep,’ replied the cross-eyed butcher. 

“«Then hold the steer yourself,’ said the 
helper as he walked away.” 





© mor 


HEN SECRETARY BAYARD WAS RUN- 

NING THE STATE DEPARTMENT a 
friend told him one day he had a young man he 
wanted to get a job for in the State Depart 
ment, but wasn’t sure he could pass his Civil 
Service examination. He asked Bayard to 
throw a little influence his way, for his protégé 
was a fairly bright young man but densely 
ignorant of geography. The fact was, he didn’t 
know one country from another. The young 
man, through the Secretary’s influence, got a 
job in the State Department, regardless of his 
lack of geographical information. In time, by 
the most diligent study, he learned the location 
of the various important countries of the earth, 
became a foremost American authority on 
international law, and finally, to cap it all, 
counselor of the State Department —John 
Bassett Moore. 


How the Indian Got His Receipt 
Yee Francis E. Leupp was Indian Com- 


missioner a Choctaw brave paid hima debt 
of fifty dollars for professional services. Mr. 
Leupp thanked him for the money, but the 
Indian stood with arms folded, evidently wait- 
ing for something else. The Commissioner, 
therefore, asked the red man what he wanted, 
and received the reply: 

“Waiting for receipt.” 

“What do you want a receipt for?” asked 
Mr. Leupp; “are you afraid that I will ask 
you for this money a second time?” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulder and said: 

“When I go meet the great Father Saint 
Peter he will want me to show receipt for fifty 
dollars which I paid you, before I can enter 
heaven. I want to show receipt when I come 
to the gate; I don’t want hunt all over hell 
to find you.” 

The Indian was given his receipt. 


“WAT ROBERT LANSING IS OUR SEC- 

RETARY OF STATE everyone knows, but 
not everyone knows that he is one of the fore- 
most students of the Bible in America. For 
years he has continued this study begun as a 
boy, and his working Bible is many times its 
original size, due to the interleaved commenta- 
ries, notes and drawings. From his “A Lenten 
Thought,” in this issue of THE Home JouRNAL, 
may be gathered an idea of his keen analytical 
powers in his study of the Book of books. 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 


















































Masterpieces of opera 








worlds greatest artists ||| 
The mere mention of opera sug- | 


| 
gests Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, | 
Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, | 
Garrison, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, 
Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, White- 
hill —the commanding personalities 
who dominate the operatic stage. 


At the opera or listening to the mag- 
nificent arias of opera in your own 
home, you naturally want to hear shese 
artists —the world’s greatest artists 
whose master interpretations are brought 
to you only on Victor Records. 

These renowned artists in full realization and 
acknowledgment that the Victor alone repro- 
duces their art with absolute fidelity, make records 
for the Victor exclusively. | 
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Any Victor’ dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear, and give you a copy of the Victor Record catalog 
the most complete catalog of music in all the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented 
and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records 
only. All Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, 
and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coérdinated and 
synchronized by cur special processes of manufacture; and their 
use, except with each other, is not only unauthorized, but damag 
ing and unsatisfactory. 
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Drop Biscuits Are Good 

















d 
2 cupfuls pastry flour . F . ‘ 
3 teaspoonfuls baling powder ROP biscuits are made quickly and easily. 
teaspoontul sa ‘ 
3 tablespoonfuls Crisco Their uneven, brown crusts are tempt- 
114 cupfuls milk , a: ; q 
espn ee ing. A nut-like aroma comes from their ; 








Sift dry ingredients together twice; cut in tender, flaky hearts. 


Crisco with two knives; add milk gradually 
until just thick enough to drop from spoon 


and hold shape. Drop on Criscoed pan and Drop biscuits are unusually appetizing and 
ial ie alrraaae delicious served hot for breakfast or lunch- 
eon. The ones left over can be used as dessert 
for dinner. Split them and put baked apple 
slices or other fruit between the halves. Then 
serve with sauce and you'll have a simple, 
wholesome dessert. 


RISCO 


Sor Fregng far Shortening 
for Cake Making 

















Crisco is purely vegetable, giving neither 
flavor nor odor to foods, and so rich and deli 
cate that it is a valuable help in obtaining 
more tasteful results in all cooking. 








Not alone in biscuits but wherever you have ; 
used butter as shortening Crisco will give B eR 
satisfaction at half the cost of butter. To use ; \ 

Crisco is a pleasant economy. eS 


























Be Sure and Send for These Two New Books 


“The Whys of Cooking” and ‘‘Balanced Daily Diet’’, by Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School and editor of ‘‘American Cookery’’, should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive housewife. They are thoroughly up-to-date text books written in an interesting way, 
by an expert in Domestic Science. One solves many problems of cooking 
and makes clear the proper methods of serving meals. The other clearly 
defines the choice and preparation of foods that 
best build for mental and physical strength. 
Each book, illustrated in color, contains many 
splendid new recipes and the interesting Story 
of Crisco. The regular price of each book is 
25c. We will send either one for five 2-cent 
stamps or both for 20 cents in stamps. Write aaa é 
today. Address Dept. D-3, The Procter & | = Se 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | } Gt 
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young men, with laughter and song and no thought for the morrow, are taking 
their first drink of alcoholic liquor. Of these, some will end in the gutter, some 
will be partially handicapped in the ordinary affairs of life, some will end 
their days without any apparent ill effect from their indulgence, and some 
will give it up entirely. But no one can tell which of these rollicking, care- 
free boys will fill a drunkard’s grave, which will meet social and financial 
ruin, which will bring sorrow into the family circle, or which will escape 
unscathed. 

Alcohol is no more a respecter of persons than are shrapnel and shell. Just 
as a general may be the first to fall in battle, so may the man of high mental, 
moral or intellectual attainments be the first to succumb to the relentless 
grip of drink. This is no idle statement based upon a mere desire to impress 
the reader. It is a cold-blooded fact which no amount of disputation can 
successfully controvert. The only point is we don’t often look at it from 
this angle. 





NX MOTHER, AND SHE WAS AN INTELLIGENT WOMAN in 


: her way, said of her little daughter: ‘The trouble with 

Sap Mary is that she is stupid, just plain stupid.” Of course 

bi Gad Mary is not stupid, but she will probably become so if her 
“Stupid mother expects it of her. We all should positively refuse to 
on believe in the stupidity of children. They may be sick, and 
Mary” that should be attended to. They may be slow in their 











development, but that is no particular disadvantage to 
them. They may have their own methods of unfolding faculties, but what 
harm if they do cut their upper mental incisors first ? They may be misfits at 
school; they may be “different’’ from other children; but stupid they are 
not, until parental mismanagement or wrong educational methods have 
made them so. When we grown-ups cultivate a better understanding and 
appreciation of children, and a very much greater reverence for childhood, 
especially that early childhood when destinies are being determined, we shall 
reveal some stupidity. But it won’t be on the part of the children. 


.——————] WHEN A MAN FAILS IN BUSINESS it is more or less of 
| an injury to him. His standing among men is usually not 
so good as before. But when awoman fails in housekeeping 
what happens? Nothing, apparently. The household is not 
put into the hands of a receiver. She just fails, and that is 
all! And she fails again. No formal court of inquiry sits 
S. upon her case to decide what compensation shall be awarded 
Fails | to those who have suffered from her failure. She is not 
obliged to make an adequate return for the unjust treatment 
she has given her servants, for the loss in kitchen utensils, the wastage in food 
products, the damage done to the members of the household. But everybody 
else pays for her failure. And there are, usually, anumber of persons who pay. 
sut will it always be so when a woman fails on her job? 
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A FATHER SEEMED INCAPABLE of conveying to his daugh 
! ter’s mind the value of money. He explained a check, he 
Szp explained how money was earned, but to no avail. And yet 
UN sh she was an earnest girl. One day she greatly desired a neck 
lace, and the fact that it cost twelve hundred dollars seemed 


When 

M to mean little or nothing to her. When she asked her father 
med whether she might have it, he replied: “Yes, if you will go 

Came to and buy it. I’ll send you the money for it to-morrow.” The 








| Fe next dav messenger after messenger, each with a bag of 
money, came from different banks to the girl until she was 
fairly bewildered. Then the value of money came to her when she saw it in 
bags of quarters, halves and full dollars! A check had simply conveyed 
nothing to her mind except that it was a piece of paper. 




















AT THIS MOMENT, ‘‘SSOMEWHERE IN FRANCE,” a regi- SOME WITTY WRITER ONCE SAID; ‘‘ You ‘cannot always 

T = | ment of men in the full flush of manhood and in the perfec- Pom sometimes generally tell.”’ And this is borne in upon most | 
> tion of health and strength is marching into battle. It is  } es) } of us all the time. As for example: There was a young : 
mee _ foreordained that some of these men will be killed, others | = (7 |} woman in California. She was very pretty, and looked as 
Pyiflecent | more or less grievously wounded, and some will escape When } young at thirty as she did at twenty. And she spent So : 

| anek Wer ic without injury. But no living soul can foretell which will be 4 Ment much time on her veranda, and in her garden, planting and ; 
| killed, which will be fatally wounded, which will be but par- y pruning and fussing over her flowers, that the neighbors all | 
| Same tially crippled or maimed, or which will escape unscathed. — | Became | saidshe was as shallow as she was pretty. She was certainly : 
= At this moment, too, all over the world, a regiment of — | 4 Bee | not earnest. Pretty, yes, but like a butterfly, they agreed. : 





They mourned for her if trouble should come. And then it 
came, like a flash: a great tragedy, She lost her husband: then her father: i 
and then her little son, all in one year, The next year she lost her income. 
She continued tolook pretty and to smile. But shewent to work. Sheworked. 
And she accomplished. She had three little girls to care for and educate. And 
she did it. But the amazing part of the whole matter to her neighbors was 
that she continued to be just as pretty of face and just as attractive in her 
dress as ever, and just as smiling. You see she felt it would be selfish to be sad 
of face when her little girls depended upon her for cheer. ‘ You cannot 
always sometimes generally tell!’’ The butterfly sometimes turns out to 
bea bee! 








a “| Wer SEND MISSIONARIES TO CHINA to “enlighten” and , 
, | “convert’’ the Chinese, and yet China has for years fol- ; 

Sep | lowed a policy that we in the United States are about to 

ant | adopt. A Chinaman pays his doctor so mucha year to keep . 

- H ° i ° ¥ if 

| Having | him well: he g« res to the doctor at stated intervals: he has 1 
| a thorough examination made, and if there isa weak spot it ; 

Ourselves ‘ ee ' bide i . 
pew | is strengthened. If the Chinaman gets sick, it is for the 4 
nn | doctor to get him well without charge. But he doesn’t get 
Over : 

4 

a 








| sick. He doesn’t wait for an ill or ache to appear, and the 
ata ' result isthat the Chinaman lives longer than does the Amer- 
ican, and a larger percentage of Chinamen pass away from old age than the 
people of any other nation. Sooner or later this practice of preventing dis- 
ease rather than curing it will prevail with us. It is already coming in many 
quarters. Careful men are having regular examinations made of their 
bodies, their eyes and their teeth. Disease is more easily recognized to-day 
than ever before, and the quicker and deeper we get the truth into our heads 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, the sooner shall we com- 
pel surgeons to lay away their instruments, and the longer will be our lives. 
Men are se ing the wisdom of this prevention of disease: it is now for women 
to see it more clearly than they do. They will find their doctors heartily in 
favor of periodical examination and early diagnosis. Cancer, tuberculosis and 
the other diseases that we dread are all capable of being prevented if we will 
only take the trouble to have ourselves looked over once in a while: to take 
an inventory of ourselves, as it were. 






























4 THERE IS A YOUNG WoMAN, a fifth-grade teacher, who 

has had what is generally accepted as truly remarkable suc- 

cess with her children. Each year her children lead all 

others. ‘‘Isn’t she remarkable?” exclaims everyone. But, 
. | in reality, she is not remarkable at all. What she does 1s 

How She ae 

very Simple. As soon as she gets to know her class, she puts 














Woke } ; , é 

: >k | the children who are naturally bright into a happy back- 
George Up | ground without their knowing it, and the backward and 
St slow ones She brings into the foreground. These supposedly 


backward children now comprise a Small host, but each of them adores her 
as the good angel who gave them wings and taught them tofly. And her method 
is very Simple: it can all be illustrated in the case of a boy whose parents 
thought him stupid, and so did his playmates. Of course the boy became dis- 
couraged, and fie began to believe that he was hopelessly slow and stupid, 
until one day in class his teacher called him. 

‘““George,’’ she said, looking the boy straight into his eyes with loving con- 
fidence, and speaking in a tone of absolute conviction, “ there is not a child in 
this school who has a better mind than you have. All you need is to learn to 
use it right, and you will have no trouble with your school work. I see you 
understand me.” 

George looked at the teacher, with eyes of surprised joy. The boy fairly 
beamed, and from that moment he went to work with enthusiasm to learn 
to use his mind. To-day this same boy is one of the most satisfactory scholars 
in the entire school, 
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The Greatest Code of Morals Ever Written: As Explained 


By Robert Lansing, Secretary of State for the United States 


HE Sermon on the Mount is a code of morals which differs from every 

code which had been produced before it was declared, and is incom- 

parably superior to any other code ever given to mankind. The word 
““morals” comes from the Latin mores, the plural of mos, which means 
custom, habit, or way of life. We have extended or, rather, limited this 
meaning by giving to it an idea of right—that is, a right way of living. But 
who is to judge what is the right way to live? The Hindu, the Chinese and 
the Mchammedan each has a different conception of right living, and so each 
has a different moral standard. And their moral standards are very different 
from that of Christendom. 


HAT we consider right they may consider wrong, and what we con- 

/V sider wrong to-day may have been thought to be morally right two 
centuries ago. Morality differs with racial traits, environment, the state of 
civilization and the character of religion. Without a certain degree of intel- 
lectual development there can be no such thing as morality in the modern 
sense. Among barbarous races the primitive conception prevails and cus- 
toms take the place of morals. With such peoples disregard of customs is 
criminal, not because they are wrong, as we use the word, but because they 
are violations of religious or social customs. 

Religion and morality are by no means the same thing. Religion pertains 
to man’s relation to God; morality to man’s relation to man. There is a 
tendency in these days to confuse these two, and to make them synonymous. 
It is wrong to do so, and produces misunderstanding and error. A man’s wey 
of life may be right toward man but wrong toward God. A m 
moral though irreligious. His sole motive for acts mav bh: 


THINK that we shall agree that *’ Lcacn 
man’s relation to God, ar? .uit Is that man 
should live right! ' wut we must recognize 
this fact al: ..ust be moral because he wants to 
! .aws and government compel morality, but 
od desires; and so it is not, it seems to me, the 
. wie church should strive after. There is the higher type which 
cially religious. If a man is thoroughly grounded in his religious 
convictions and in his knowledge of the divine nature, his morality and, indeed, 
his whole attitude toward society and its institutions will be sound. The 
province of the church, as I conceive it to be, is to give men the right attitude 
toward God and man by teaching them the great spiritual truths which God 
communicated to mankind by inspiration and through Jesus Christ. 


T IS a fact to be deplored that society to-day tends toward materialism 

and even the church is drifting away from spirituality. ‘ihe tendency is to 
materialize the church, to make of it a place for social meeting, of intellectual 
profit and even of entertainment. Now the questions arise: Is not the 
church doing the very thing it ought to avoid? Is not morality supplanting 
religion as the chief purpose of the church? What should we do for man? 
is the question emphasized, rather than What should we do for God? The 
social meeting is taking the place of the prayer meeting; the popular lecture, 
the place of the gospel sermon; the whole tendency of the church seems to 
be away from the spiritual and toward the material, which we are apt to 
term the “practical.” 


UT, although morality and religion are distinct, they are, nevertheless, 

closely akin, for the same motives should induce both. In that particular, 
therefore, all morality is a proper subject of religious effort. If the church 
inculcates right motives so that men’s attitude toward God and toward their 
fellows is right, then the highest good will be accomplished for the community. 
The details of morality, men’s acts, will need no watching, for men will look 
at laws in the right way. Motive always has been and always will be the 
great fundamental force in human life. It is that which must be directed, 
otherwise the outward act will be wrong. Morality, as generally understood, 
governs action, but there is a higher type than that—the morality which 
governs motive. Although there may be, as there are, many different stand- 
ards of the morality of action, there can be but one standard of the morality 
of motive. It was the morality of motive that Jesus Christ taught, and His 
code of morals is universal. 


O SHOW this distinction between the precepts relating to action and 

those relating to motive, one need only compare the Ten Command- 
ments of Moses with the Two Commandments of Christ. The first four of 
the Mosaic Commandments are religious; the six others are moral. All have 
to do with human action. The first of Christ’s Commandments is religious, 
the second moral. Both have to do with motive. Commandments of action, 
both religious and moral, may be enacted into human laws and their viola- 
tions punished by government. Commandments of motive deal with men’s 
thoughts and cannot be incorporated in statutes or enforced by human 
authority. Only God in His own way can punish those who violate them. It 
is evident that the Commandments of motive stand on a much higher plane 
than the Commandments of action, and that, while constituted government 
may take care of the morality of action in a community or a nation, the 
morality of motive is especially the province of the Christian church. The 
former may be, and generally is, the law of man; the latter is always and 
solely the law of God. 

With a comprehension of these two types of morality we should be 
prepared for the assertion that the Sermon on the Mount is a code of 
morals of motive. This becomes very apparent when Christ’s words are 
analyzed, and we note the contrasts which He makes between His declarations 





and the Mosaic and rabbinical laws. After introducing His discourse with 
those wonderful declarations contained in the Beatitudes, Jesus first affirms 
that He has not come to overthrow the Law of Moses but to complete it. The 
morals of action and the morals of motive are not antagonistic. They supple- 
ment each other. Together they make a perfect whole, in which deed and 
thought harmonize, and man’s attitude toward God and man are the same in 
his outward and inward life. 


ERY briefly to outline this remarkable code of the morals of motive: 

The Sixth Commandment of the Mosaic code, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ is 
supplemented by forbidding man to cherish anger in his heart, since anger 
is the chief motive for murder. Of the Seventh Commandment, which has 
to do with impurity, Christ shows the motive, and declares that in itself is 
immoral. Concerning oaths, which were frequently used by the Jews in 
Christ’s time, as a means of confirming an act of which the motive was 
wrong, the Lord points out their folly and condemns the wrong motive which 
induced their use. 

The old Hebrew principle—a principle thousands of years older than 
Moses—was ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It was the funda- 
mental idea of the entire system of the Jewish criminal law. Christ does not 
deny that the application of the principle is legally just, but He attacks the 
motive—revenge—which induces a man to appeal to that law. He declares 
that the motive is utterly wrong and that the true attitude toward one who 
had injured you is that of forgiveness. That is, He leaves to society the pun- 
ishment of crime as an impersonal expression of its sovereignty and justice, 
and takes away the idea of personal retaliation by the individual injured. 

Christ thus builds up to the words which crown this portion of His dis- 
course, ‘‘ Love your enemies,’’ which impress the great central precept of His 
code of morals: that in all man’s relations with man, love should be the 
supreme and controlling motive of his every act and thought. 





HARITABLE giving He places upon the motives of love and generosity, 

and He condemns public and ostentatious giving as based upon a wrong 
motive—namely, the desire to gain praise for generosity. The result of the 
act in both cases may be the same, but the motives differ. 

In dealing with the subject of prayer, Christ declares that the motive for 
prayer should be personal communion with God; and He characterizes prayer 
in public places, as practiced by the Pharisees, as hypocrisy induced by the 
motive of seeking a reputation for piety and so gratifying self. 

[t is not appropriate in this analysis to consider the Lord’s Prayer, which 
requires a fuller treatment than can be given it here. 


ASTING—the other form of what may be termed private worship— 

Christ shows, was frequently based upon a motive of pride in having the 
act known, and He declares that the true motive should be a desire to honor 
God alone; and that all publicity should be avoided, making a wrong motive 
impossible. Christ now points out that the motive which inspires human 
activity should not be the accumulation of wealth on earth but of wealth in 
heaven; and that, with this motive, a man will have the right attitude toward 
his fellowmen as well as a right attitude toward God. He emphasizes this 
thought by the assurance that, if a man will have this motive he need not 
worry about the future, for God will care for him. 

He charges His hearers to beware of forming hasty judgments as to the 
motives of others, when their own motives for judging may be even more 
unrighteous than those which they condemn. 


OW we come to the very heart of this great code—the Golden Rule, 
N which is essentially a law of motive. It is the exact opposite of the 
Mosaic law of action, which was, in fact, ‘‘ Do unto others as they have done 
unto you.” Yet Christ declares, in seeming paradox, that the Golden Rule 
“is the law and the prophets.” Clearly He means that it is the rule of motive 
which should govern the application of the Mosaic law and the precepts of 
the prophets. 

Life is shown to have two roads which a man may take: the broad way, in 
which man gives rein to the motives natural to his lower instincts; and the 
narrow way, where the natural inclinations are subdued by higher motives. 
The first leads to destruction; the other to life eternal. 

After warning His listeners against false teachers, Christ says that, in the 
final judgment, when these hypocrites stand before the bar of God, they will 
claim to have been openly His disciples, but the fact will not save them, for, 
though claiming to be such, their motives were utterly wrong. Motives, not 
actions, are to be the evidence of righteousness. 

This wonderful address closes with the illustrations of the two houses— 
one built upon the rock, the other upon the sand. The house seems to repre- 
sent moral character. The character built upon the rock of right motives will 
resist every storm of temptation. The other character, built upon the shifting 
sands of actions alone, will fall when put to the supreme test. 


THINK in this brief analysis of the Sermon on the Mount the funda- 

mental thought, its essential characteristic, is clear. It is a spiritual, not a 
legal, code. Christ was not attempting to change the laws of His day but to 
change the attitude of men toward the laws. He recognized that right action 
was good, but that right motive was better. That action counted for nothing 
unless inspired by right motive. He taught a standard which could be applied 
to every standard of moral action the world over. No series of moral precepts 
ever equaled or approached this one, which is the foundation of Christian 
ethics, the source of Christian character and the inspiring for civiliza- 
tion and progress of the Christian world of to-day. 
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NOTE—Just be- 
fore Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, the famous 
Hindu poet and phi- 
losopher, winner of the 
Nobel prize for litera- 
turein 1913, returned 
to India after his lec- 
ture tour of this coun- 
try last winter, he was 
asked if he would not 
leave a parting wish 
for the women of 
America, which could 
be conveyed to them through the pages of this magazine. He 
graciously complied by leaving with us the message which we 
now give to our readers. 
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THE EDITORS. 


I’ IT were not for the fact that I think women are the 

same everywhere, the world over, I should find it very 

difficult indeed to judge what American women need and 
what is the need of their country which they can satisfy. Of 
course the surroundings, the training and the habits of 
women differ, but in their womanliness I do not think there 
is any real difference between our women and the women of 
this country. 

| remember that, years ago, when I went to England as a 
boy, and before I had any experience of an English house- 
hold, I at first kept thinking all the time: ‘These foreign 
women in their domestic relationships are different from 
ours.’’ That was my belief for awhile. Then, to my surprise, 
I found that after alk there was no essential difference in the 
way they treated their husbands and children, that they 
lived exactly as I should have expected the women of India 
to live had they been brought up in the same surroundings 
and atmosphere. In the depths of their hearts, the women of 
the East and the women of the West are the same repre- 
sentatives of-the Divine Mother in the world of man. 

In the women of the Western world, however, I have 
noticed an atmosphere of restlessness which is most distract- 
ing. I have also seen that a very prevalent idea, both in 
women and men, is that mere movement is life and the more 
velocity it has the more it expresses vitality. They often say 
of a quiet existence: ‘‘Oh, but this is not life! This is too 
dull and humdrum.”’ But where there is life it does not 
require much violent excitation, because life itself has the 
power of reacting upon the least stimulus from the outside. 


\ JOMEN who want something very special and violent in 
/ their surroundings to keep their interests active prove 
their poverty of life. Apparently numbers of women as well 
as men in this country condemn the things that are common- 
place. They are always hankering after something which is 
out of the common, straining their powers to produce a spu- 
rious kind of originality that merely surprises, though it may 
not satisfy. But such efforts are not a real sign of vitality. 
On the contrary, I think that they have been a cause of 
much of the unhealthiness in your society. And they must 
be more injurious to your women than to your men, because 
women have the vital power more strongly in them than 
men have. They «e the mothers of the race, and they have 
a vital interest in the things that are around them, that are 
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the common things of life; if 
they did not have that then the 
race would perish. 

A man’s interest in his fellow- 
beings becomes real when he 
finds in them some special gift 
of power or usefulness; but a 
woman feels interest in her 
fellow-beings because they are 
living creatures, because they 
are human, not because of some 
particular purpose which they 
can serve or some power which 
they possess and for which she 
has a special admiration. And because woman has this power 
she exercises such charm over our minds; her exuberance of 
vital interest is so attractive that it makes her speech, her 
laughter, her movement, everything graceful; for the note 
of gracefulness is in this harmony with all our surrounding 
interests, 

Sut most of our surrounding interests have the beauty and 
pathos of the commonplace. If you can attune your life in 
harmony with them, then you acquire a grace which is some- 
thing that is most precious. Fortunately for us our everyday 
world is commonplace, and we have to depend upon our own 
sensitive minds to realize its wonders, which are invisible 
because spiritual. If you can pierce through the exterior and 
go into the mystery of all things, then you find that the world 
in its commonplace aspects is a miracle. 
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TTHIS truth we realize intuitively througn our power of 

love; and women, through this power, discover that the 
object of their love and sympathy, in spite of its ragged dis- 
guise of triviality, has infinite worth. But I find your West- 
ern women are losing this faculty because of their constant 
pursuit of sensationalism—always filling up their leisure with 
engagements and entertainments and things that are of no 
real value to life, that do not add to its fullness. When you 
have lost the power of interest in things that are common, 
then leisure frightens you with its emptiness because, your 
natural sensibilities being deadened, there is nothing in your 
surroundings to occupy your attention. Therefore you keep 
yourselves frantically busy, not in utilizing the time, but 
merely in filling it up. 

Our everyday world is like a reed; its true value is not in 
itself; but those who have the power and the serenity of 
attention can hear the music which the Infinite plays through 
its very emptiness. But when you form the habit of valuing 
the things for themselves, then they are expected furiously 
to storm your mind, to decoy your soul from her love-tryst 
of the eternal, and to make you try to smother the voice of 
the Infinite by the unmeaning rattle of ceaseless movement. 

Wherever there is something which is concretely personal 
and human there is woman’s world. ‘The domestic world is 
the world where every individual finds his worth as an indi- 
vidual; therefore his value is not the market value, but the 
value of love—that is to say, the value that God in His 
infinite mercy has set upon all His creatures. This domestic 
world has been the gift of God to woman; she can extend 
her radiance of love beyond its boundaries on all sides, 
and even leave it to prove her woman’s nature when the 
call comes io her. But this is a truth which cannot be 
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ignored—that the moment she is born in her mother’s arms 
she is born in the center of her own true world, the world of 
human relationships. 

I have heard it asserted by Western women that, when a 
girl marries, notwithstanding she is in love with the man she 
weds, there is often very great danger of her finding herself 
disillusioned because her husband has habits which are dis- 
tasteful to her and which cause her unhappiness. But woman 
should use her power to break through these trivialities and 
go to the center of things, where in the mystery of life dwells 
an eternal source of interest. 


MiAs has not this power to such an extent. But woman 
has it if she does not kill it, and therefore she loves 
creatures who are not lovable for their uncommon qualities. 
Man has to do his duty in a world of his own, where he is 
always creating power and wealth and organization of dif- 
ferent kinds. But God has sent woman to love the world, 
which is a world of ordinary things and events. She is not 
in the world of the fairy tale, where the fair woman sleeps 
for ages till she is touched by the magic wand. Jn God’s 
world women have their magic wands everywhere, which 
keeps their hearts awake—and these are not the golden 
wands of wealth nor the iron rods of power. 

I think it is true that the bond between man and woman 
has been severed because of man’s emphasizing too much the 
gaining of wealth and power and not enough the gaining of 
true human happiness. True happiness is in the bond of 
human relationship, not in merely accumulating materials 
and building up organizations. But the spirit of the modern 
time has drawn men into the whirlpool of frenzy, into the 
incessant activity of the production of things, and therefore 
women are left alone to fight their own battles unaided. 

This situation being unnatural for them, they are driven 
to seek better opportunities and more freedom for earn- 
ing their livelihood and getting on in the world. The result 
is that they are losing their dignity. They have dignity where 
they have their world, but where their world is devastated 
and made desolate because men have deserted them, then 
they lose their dignity. They have nothing to do, and they 
find they don’t have the opportunities to earn their living 
as men do. The root of their discontent is that they cannot 
justify their existence, that they have not their own place 
in the world, because men say they do not want them; they 
want money and power ard other material things. 

And so the bond has been severed; and where there should 
be coéperation, there is commonly competition. Women 
have been driven into the world of business and into other 
new pursuits, and they no longer accept the bonds of human 
relationship as the true sources of happiness. This may be 
partly the woman’s fault, but it is more the man’s fault. 


a our spiritual teachers have proclaimed the infinite 
worth of the individual. It isthe rampant materialism of 
the present age which ruthlessly sacrifices individuals to the 
bloodthirsty idols of organization. Soat the present stage of 
civilization, when the mutilation of individuals is not only 
practiced but glorified, women are feeling ashamed of their 
own womanliness. For God, with His message of love, has 
sent them as guardians of individuals, and, in this their 
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wm iISS GENEVIEVE PLYMPTON stood 

M | face to face with Truth: the pink chiffon 
would not hook! She was no longer plump; 
she was obviously and undeniably fat! 
| It was one of those moments which occur 

\inevitably in the lives of the Naturally 
# | Stout. For the last year—ever since her 
| début indeed— Miss Plympton had been 
|| dodging this particular moment. She had 
== } been going to bed in the dark, and getting 
up with her back toward the looking glass. She had been 
doing her hair by the touch method, and powdering her nose 
by intuition. But no woman can defy her mirror indefinitely, 
especially if she be young and marriageable. 

The sum of Miss Plympton’s years was twenty. Her waist 
measurement was just twice that. And the girlish little frock 
which she had selected to wear that evening was somewhere 
between the two. It had formerly gone around in thirty-six, 
which was practically bogey for the course. But now, strug- 
gle as she would, Miss Plympton could not unite in bonds of 
love and affection the various hooks and eyes essential to our 
civilization. 

Tears of despair coursed convexly down her blooming 
cheeks. She had worn this dress for the first time twelve 
months ago when, in the presence of the world at large and 
of Mr. Alonzo Pine in particular, she had performed that 
sacred evolution known as “coming out.’’ Since then it 
appeared that she had come out about four inches. 

Mr. Pine, who had danced with her almost to exhaus- 
tion, had confessed himself utterly dazzled by the pink chif- 
fon. Many times thereafter he had implored her to wear 
it, saying that the sight of it would restore his lost youth 
which was Alonzo’s way of calling attention to the slight 
down upon his upper lip. But Genevieve had not heeded his 
sighs. She had held the pink chiffon in reserve, with the 
instinct of a true woman, until destiny should justify its use. 

To-night, as she was adorning herself for the weekly recep- 
tion of Alonzo, a voice out of the air had urged her to don 
the precious chiffon. ‘He is going to propose to-night,” said 
this voice, quite distinctly. Whereupon Miss Plympton, 
who had always relied upon such ethereal suggestions, drew 
forth the treasure—only to find herself face to face with 
Truth. 

The clock upon her dressing table struck eight. Genevieve 
started and tugged desperately at her belt. A maid entered 
with the information that Mr. Pine had arrived. 

“Oh, Nora,” gasped the unfortunate Miss Plympton, 
‘can’t you help me? I’ve simply got to get into this dress!” 

“Sure, ma’am,”’ replied the sympathetic Nora, 
“T’lldo me best. But ’tis like flyin’ in the face 
o’ Providence. Do ye draw in your breath, now, 
and I'll give a pull ——”’ 


SS = 


N THE meantime, in the library below, Mr. 
Pine paced nervously to and fro, his high and 
slightly peaked forehead bedewed with a gentle 
perspiration. Mr. Pine was a young man of 
excruciating thinness —the one person in the 
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fairly beamed. ‘‘I do believe I’ve broken a spring in the 
couch,” he observed proudly. 

“Oh, no,”’ said Genevieve, who possessed definite informa- 
tion upon the subject. 

But Alonzo insisted that he had broken a spring. ‘I must 
be getting heavier,’ said he. Pleased by this conceit he 
slipped one arm along the back of the lounge. His right 
hand fell casually upon the right hand of Miss Plympton. 
“You look just as you did that night,’ he murmured raptu- 
rously; “that night, when I held you in my arms : 

“Oh, Alonzo! do be careful!”’ 

“Careful? No! Why should I be careful? [ love you. I 
am not ashamed to let the whole world know it.” 

“Please, Alonzo, please! You don’t understand—you 
don’t realize ——” 

“T realize that I have loved you for a whole year. I realize 
that we are made for each other! Genevieve, will you 
marry me?” 

“Ves, of course! I mean—I will, I will! But oh, Alonzo, 

’ ~ 4 ” . $ e © 
don’t hold ine so tight. Ah-h-h-h!’’ Again there came that 
sound as of something snapping. 

Alonzo relaxed his embrace. A smile of divine happiness 
overspread his flushed and radiant countenance. “I’ve 
broken another spring,” said Alonzo. 

At eleven o’clock Alonzo rose to go, but Genevieve did not 
rise with him. She continued to sit upon the couch, with her 
back against a pile of pillows. When he finally had departed, 
after numerous false starts, Miss Plympton sprang up and 
turned off the lights. There was a whole volley of bursting 
hooks and eyes, and then a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

Somewhat later Genevieve sat writing a note to Alonzo in 
the privacy of her own boudoir. About her fair, if rather gen- 
erous, form was draped a comfortable kimono. Upon the bed, 
like a tattered banner home from the wars, lay the remnants 
of the pink chiffon, 





HE next morning Alonzo, upon waking from a blissful 

dream in which he alternately married Miss Plympton 
and broke whole roomfuls of furniture, found the following 
letter at his bedside: 

Dearest Alonzo: 1 am going away for three months. At the end of 
that time I will return and we will be married. [ cannot tell you 
where [ am going, and I beg you not to seek me. [am doing this for 
your sake—because [I love you. More than that I cannot say. 
Good-by, dear Alonzo, and don’t stop loving me. It’s only for three 
months! Your own GENEVIEVE. 


“Three months!” cried Alonzo in despair. It was an 
eternity! He groped in the pockets of his dinner coat, which 
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The Story of a Modern Adventure in Pounds and Ounces: 





By Dana Burnet 


therefore no intercourse between the patients on the opposite 
sides of it. It was Doctor Hallowell’s mission on earth to 
stamp out the fallacious theory of Jack Sprat and his wife 
Doctor Hallowell believed in a well-balanced world, and had 
undertaken, single-handed, to equalize the avoirdupois of the 
race. The southern half of the sanitarium, which we shall cal] 
“Alpha,” was devoted to the thin, who wished to gain. The 
northern half, which we shall call “Omega,” was dedicated 
to the stout, who wished to lose. 

Twenty-four hours after penning the note to Alonzo the 
plump Miss Plympton was installed in Omega. Some twelve 
hours after that, fate deposited Mr. Alonzo Pine in Alpha. 
Doctor Hallowell.called upon the new arrivals in turn and 
after solemn deliberation, evolved a program for each. Never 
before had the worthy doctor enjoyed such an opportunity 
to equalize the avoirdupois of the race! : 

A glance at Doctor Hallowell’s private memorandum wil] 
afford a clearer view of the two programs: 





ALONZO PINE, ESORE., | 
WEIGHT 110 


MISS G. PLYMPTON 
WEIGHT 175 


Warm bath; relax... | 8 A.M. | Cold bath; exercises 
Breakfast: fruit, cereal, 
eggs, milk, etc. 


3reakfast: orange juice 
and white of egg 
Walk a mile 


9 A.M. 


NT 
Read humorous magazines | 10 A. M. 


Eggnog and nap on porch 11 A.M. | Dumb-bells; gymnasium 
Game of billiards; relax. | 12 M. Running and cold bath 


Luncheon: all sugars, fats, 
starches, oils, etc. 
Concentrate on The | | 
seautiful ba! | 
Long nap in room... . | 3 P.M. 
Milk punch, sponge cake, 
ice cream, candy 
Relax Ot 
Slow walk in flower garden | 6 P.M. 
| 


J Luncheon: nosugars, fats, 

starches, oils, etc. 

2p... |/ Concentrate on The 
aad ie Beautiful 

Two sets tennis 


1P.M. 


J One cup weak tea with 
saccharine and lemon 

Roll in room 

Ride horseback 

{ Dinner: no butter, salads, 
red meats, etc. Onions, 
spinach, carrots, cauli- 
flower, dry toast, prunes 


° J 








Dinner: potatoes, beans, } 
peas, red meats, salads, 7PM 
CGESECES) CU. a cs) | 

Listen to classical music; 


Dancing 


| | 
relax . ie | 
Te eee gmk: Se fan | 9 P.M. | Row on lake 
sed | 10 P.M. | Aesthetic dancing 
a pg a a ae | 11 p. M. | Massage 
es eo 











For three months, then, Miss Plympton dicted, 
rolled, stood up after meals, banted, wielded 
dumb-bells, ran about the ladies’ gymnasium in 
woolen undergarments, took cold baths, touched 
her toes ten times morning and evening, fixed her 
mind upon The Beautiful, banted, dieted and 
rolled. 

Kor three months, likewise, Mr. Alonzo Pine 





world who should not have fallen in love with 
Genevieve, and consequently the one person 
who did. Concerning his personal appearance 
we will only say that once, during his college 
career, a vaudeville manager had offered to star 
Alonzo as the ‘‘Human Hatchet.’’ Alonzo had 
indignantly refused the offer. He could afford 
to be indignant. His father was president of a 
gas company. 

Occasionally the young man would pause and 
sit down, with peculiar vigor, upon this or that 
library chair. It was Alonzo’s secret ambition 
to break something by sitting on it. He longed 
to find a piece of furniture that would cower 
and tremble at his approach. But alas, the 
frailest bits of Sheraton, the daintiest examples 
of the Gold-Leaf Period, sustained his weight 
with impudent ease ! 

At last, seeking relief from his nervousness, 
Alonzo turned to the magazines lying upon the 
center table. He confined his attention to the 
advertisements alone, devouring whole pages 
with feverish interest. Suddenly his eye gleamed ; 
a pleased smile wreathed his lips. He whipped 
out his pocket-knife and with great dexterity 
extracted the following item from the journal’s 
vitals: 

DOCTOR HALLOWELL’S SANITARIUM 
IN 
THE ADIRONDACKS 

FOR PERSONS TOO FAT OR TOO THIN. FAULTS OF 

NATURE EASILY RECTIFIED. WEIGHT GAINED OR 

Lost. WHY NOT BE PHYSICALLY PERFECT? A 

THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT DOES IT! 





_Alonzo sighed and stuffed the clipping into 
his pocket. During the last year he had made 
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Our Own Troubles 


VERY ONE has his troubles. ‘That is natural. The ones which 
possess you, or which you poner are peculiar to yourself. One 
e the same trouble which someone 

else has—that is, it would be if the other person were just like 
you. But the fact that you are different from him has its effect 
upon the trouble, even when that trouble is the same as the par- 
ticular one he has. Now, if you will apply this principle all the 
way through, you will see that, owing to various differences, your 
set of troubles is the only set of its kind in the world. It is unique. 
Nobody could imitate it or hope, even if he tried ever so hard, to 
produce another set of troubles just like it. It is your own set. It 
was made to order especially for you. Not only is it your own, but 
foe it. You have thus far kept it going. It is 

your particular business to keep it going. Without you it would 
be nowhere. You must keep it in good repair. If you get careless 
about it, ignore it or go off and leave it to its own resources, there 
is no telling what may happen to it. It may languish and even- 
tually disappear. Naturally you don’t want that. That would never 
do with anything that has caused you so much trouble as your set 
of troubles. You could scarcely hope to borrow a set belonging to 
anybody else. Nobody else wants you to have his troubles. He iM | brea . 
would be lost without them—utterly miserable. So it is your par- fo Doctor Hallowell’s sanitarium in the 
ticular business to watch your own troubles ; otherwise you may wake 
up some morning and find them gone. Then what would you do? 


slept, ate, relaxed, read humorous magazines, 
took warm baths, drank eggnogs, fixed his mind 
upon The Beautiful, ate, slept and relaxed. 

That neither suspected the presence of the 
other only serves to prove the beautiful sincerity 
of their love. 


T WAS a sparkling day in September. In the 

comfortable library of her comfortable home 
Miss Genevieve Plympton sat awaiting the ar- 
rival of Alonzo Pine. It was four-thirty of the 
afternoon. A tea table stood at Miss Plympton’s 
right hand, piled high with the sweets of this 
world. 

The doorbell rang. Miss Plympton’s cheeks 
grew slightly pale. She rose, mumbling the 
opening sentences of her speech on reunion. 

“Mr. Pine,” said the maid. 

Alonzo entered the room. 

At her first sight of him Genevieve uttered a 
cry. He seemed to be changed, different! ‘Oh, 
Alonzo!”’ she sobbed, and threw herself into his 
arms. 

Alonzo led her gently to the couch. ‘Tell 
me,” he said tremulously; “‘ where have you been 
these last three months?”’ 

Genevieve blushed vividly and cast down her 
eyes. “‘I—I only did it for you, Alonzo. | 
thought it might—look funny —at the wedding. 
People say such horrid things at weddings! 
And I was too fat! So I went ’ 

“Where?” demanded Alonzo, breathing hard. 


Adirondacks. Now you know! But oh, Alonzo, 
od ’ 
you'll never know what I went through ——”’ 
“uc ea Sere AG oi tare 5 
Good heavens!”’ gasped Alonzo. 
““T wouldn’t have cared,’ sobbed Genevieve 























wildly; “but after wo-working for three months, 





quite a collection of such clippings. Some day, 
when he had the time, he meant to place himself 
in the hands of one of these experts on avoirdupois. It was 
ridiculous, in these days of scientific existence, to submit to 
the witless bullying of nature! 


"Te young man looked up to see advancing from the 
doorway a vision in pink chiffon. Alonzo stepped quickly 
forward, drawing a deep breath in order to fill out the bosom 
of his starched white shirt. It so happened that Genevieve, 
at the same moment, was exhaling with equal determination, 
so that their greetings were somewhat constrained. But 
their hands met with a pleasing fervor. 

Genevieve walked mincingly to a huge lounge and seated 
erself slowly, carefully, upon the cushions. She was play- 
1g a desperate game, and she knew it. 

Alonzo, his chest expanded to the limit and his hands 
thrust into his trousers’ pockets (in order to keep the cloth 
from clinging to his legs), struck an attitude before her. 

Ah!” exclaimed Alonzo; “you are wearing it at last!’’ 

“Yes,” replied Genevieve, and added to herself: “But I 
may not be wearing it five minutes from now.” 

_ “Tt restores my lost youth,” said Alonzo, dropping grace- 
fully to the couch. As he did so there was a brisk snapping 
sound, accompanied by a faint cry from Genevieve. Alonzo 


hung upon a chair near the bed, for his cigarette case. His 
fingers closed instead upon a small bit of paper. He drew it 
out and looked at it: 


WHY NOT BE PHYSICALLY PERFECT? A THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT 
DOES IT! 

Three months! It was the exact period which Doctor 
Hallowell required to rectify the faults of nature! Alonzo 
leaped out of bed, quickened by a thought which amounted 
practically to an inspiration. He would go to Doctor Hal- 
lowell’s sanitarium in the Adirondacks! He would put on 
ten, twenty or even thirty pounds! He would come home 
the picture of perfect manhood, marry Genevieve, who by 
that time would have returned from her mysterious wander- 
ing, and live happily ever after! 

“‘Tt’s fate,’”’ cried Alonzo; ‘‘that’s what it is!” 

That’s what it was. 


OCTOR HALLOWELIS sanitarium occupied an entire 
mountain top. It consisted of two hospital hotels, 
placed back to back and in no way connecting with each 
other. A huge wooden wall further divided the mountain 
into twin segments. There was no gate in this wall, and 


and I-living on nothing bu-but the whites of eggs 

and du-dumb-bells, and rolling myself bl-black 
and blue, and concentrating on The Beau-beautiful until | 
almost went mad, I—I gained ten pounds!”’ 

Alonzo leaped to his feet. His eyes glowed with an unholy 
light. He swallowed rapidly, and thrust his long, thin nec! 
out of his collar as though seeking air. ‘“‘ You went to Hal- 
lowell’s?’”’ he whispered hoarsely. 

“Yes, but i 

*So did T!”’ 

“You, you, Alonzo!”’ she gasped. 

““Yes—I—Alonzo! I went to get fat! I did it for you. | 
thought it would please you if we were a—little—better 
matched. For three months I did nothing except sleep and 
drink eggnogs and read silly jokes ——’”’ 

“Well?” cried Genevieve breathlessly. 

Alonzo looked at her, and from his lips burst a demoniacal 
laughter. “I lost fifteen pounds!” said Alonzo. 

They were married in December. Their friends said that 
it was a perfectly lovely wedding, but that Alonzo really 
should have put on a little flesh for ‘ion. As for 
Genevieve, it was generally regrett he had not 
reduced her weight by one of the : and simple 
methods known to modern science. 
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The Beautiful Countess of Warwick 


NOTE—These reminiscences of royalty have 
been written by the Baroness von Hedemann 
while in exile in this country. Because her late 
husband was of the German house of Hanover, 
she was given ten days in which to leave Eng- 
land, but this period was later extended by 
special influence to three weeks. She appealed 
to Queen Mary of England, whom she has known 
from a child, but a letter from Her Majesty in 
reply made it clear that she was powerless to 
intervene in a matter of this sort. So, as quickly 
as possible after closing her London business, 
known as the “House of Frédéric,” and selling 
whatever sh2 could in so short a time (since her 
bank account, jewels and papers were all seized 
by the government, to be held until the end of 
the war), the haro~ ess sailed to the United States, 

ere, she announced, shu mtends to reside until the return 
of peace. Tire EDITORS 


TASTE for extravagance, a pas ion for beauty and 
elaborate toilets, an appreciative talent for what 

makes the coquetry of woman’s naturethe supreme art 
of her being—these were the intense fires of my youth. It 
was the Paris of the Second Empire that really sealed my 
career as a modiste. The luxury, the gayety, the love for 
pleasure so fully satiated by the grandeur of that period, 
gave me the foretaste of my future calling. The origin of 
my desire to become a modiste was a grand reception which, 
as a very young girl, I attended inthe palace of the Tuileries, 
It was a riot of beauty and splendor, in which the loveliness 
of a host of tithed women was displayed in the wonderful 
creations of the celebrated Worth. Intheir midst was Her 
Imperial Highness, the Empress Eugénie. This vision, this 
hour of thrilling adventure, fixed my desire to become some 
day famous in the > of gowning women. 

My early life in France became indeed the preparatory 
stage for my Bat ivedlee of the House of Frédéric, 
Those were the times when Napoleon JIT and the beautiful 
Impress Eugénie were at Compiégne. 
Around them gathered the pleasure-loving 
and exquisite society of the period. 

Of course the central figure of all the 
gayety was the Empress, with her gorgeous 
auburn hair and exquisite figure. She was 
really symmetrically perfect. On 
her mother’s side she was Irish, on 
her father’s Spanish—a combina- 
tion that made her ravishingly 
beautiful, exquisitely adorable, the 
reigning be sauty of her empire. 


I SHALL never forget the picture 
of the Empress, on a Sunday at 
Longchamp, in a robe of turquoise 
taffeta all flounced to the waist, 
trimmed with tiny narrow blue 
Sévres ribbons edging the flounces, 
a white mantilla of Spanish lace, 

and a hat of Italian straw trimmed 
with bunches of cornflowers and 
forget-me-nots. 

The Empress was universally 
idmired as she drove up in the 
Imperial carriage drawn by four 
horses with postilion outriders. 
Napoleon III was at her side, and 
Prince Lulu and General Fleury, 
the adjutant, were facing her. 

Those were days of continual 
g tyety, of historical illuminations 
and grand balls, of exuberant wit 
and wile lextravagance. At one ex- 
clusive club in Paris the beautiful 
‘Isabelle’? sold buttonhole bou- 
quets at fabulous prices—twenty 
dolla ws for a gardenia, ten dollars for 

t rosebud, five dollars for 
a bunch of violets! She 
retired with a fortune of 
two hundred thousand 
dollars. The gallants of oe 
the period would never 
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of a Woman Who Has 


By Franzisca, Baroness von Hec 


COURT DRESSMAKER AND HEAD OF THE JIOUSE 
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and Royalty of Europe 








OF FREDERIC 





A Family Trio Wearing Frederic Creations 


“Isabelle’s’’ boutonnitres. Witha black lace mantilla draped 
over her handsome head, a plain black ©. chmere princesse 

wa. that displayed her wonderiul figure, everybody in the 
ovande monde talked vo her, told her little titbits of scandal, 
challenged her in wit. ‘ Isabelle” was typical ofthe Paris of 
the Second Empire. 


The magnificent homes onthe ( hamps ElysGesall had t heir 


romances. NOne was more su mpt uous Or extravagant t han 
the palace of the Princess Henkel-Donnersmark, for- 
merly Madame de Paiva—Polish, tall, blue-black 
hair and wonderful liquid brown-black eyes, very 
large and luminous. Millions were lavished 
upon the artistic and elaberate interior of her 
home. It contained the most gorgeous 
mosaics,and was built of wonderful marble 
and filled with the mos: beautiful pictures 
and works of art. The malachite marble 
staircase, the bathroom lined with real 
lace over gold and turquoise, the Prin- 
cess’ bedroom and boudoir sumptu- 
ously furnished with Smyrna carpets 
and Kurdistan rugs—all gave an Ori- 
ental impression of splendor. There 
was neither chair nor sofa anywhere 

in them—only the most beautiful 
cushions of all tints of the rainbow, 


placed around low  taborets, The i 
; 
i 
On Left, “ Madame Frédéric” ‘ 
4 On Right, Princess Peatrice 
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The Royal Appointment From Queen Mary of England 
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A Court Beauty in a Frédéric Gown 


effect of all this weird atmosphere, of course, 
enhanced t he beauty of this gorgeous woman, 

The first time the Princess received me was 
in a sort of lounge-room adjoining her bath. 
The bath itself wasa revelation. Instead of the 
usual pool there was a font or huge vase of 
clearest crystal, bound with copper studded with 
turquoises. The water was perfumed; and in 
this huge vase of perfumed water the Princess 
would sit for hours, while in three cornersaround 
her were gold cha lices, also set with turquoise, in 
=. hic] nl purne d' le a1sCS scone ‘India, 

Myr onyersation with her was on the burning question of 
the Princess’ new gowns. It is interesting to rec: Lip wat we 
decided upon. One dress was of ecurlate Lyons velvet, 
trimmed with chinchilla, and a cloakto match, This was an 
afternoon dress. Another was an evening gown of duchesse 
satin, embroidered with jet and gold intermingled with 
pear ls, and trimmed with marten-tail furs, Her mantle was 
of Peruvian chinchilla trimmed with Russian ermine. 

Meanwhile in a summer of the middle sixties I went 
with my aunt, the Countess Gobrowski, whose 
husband wasan attachéof the Russian emb: Issy 

in Paris, to Homburg est Mont, at that time 
a popul: ur and fashionable resort. There I 
met my fate. He was a gay lieutenant. 

I asked my aunt to allow meto meet him. 
We dancedall the evening, Eventually 
we met again in Paris and were married 
in. a little chapel which was later de- 

stroyed by the Commune. 
~ . 

OR six years my husband and I 

traveled at intervals in the 
United States just afterthe Civil War. 
The winter of 1868, after one of our 
periodic returns from the United 
States, found us installed ina villa at 
Monte Carlo, where I met the beau- 
tiful American girl, Fanny Lear. Her 
gowns were always purely Russian in 
style, heavily trimmed with jewels 
and embroidery, which greatly en- 
riched her peculiar Oriental beauty. 
She had beautiful eyes, glorious hair of 
a nut-brown shade, and teeth like pearls. 

Our conversation was generally on the 
absorbing topic of women’s gowns, and I 
remember her ata grand reception in a gown 
that no one could ever forget—an opal-colored 
royal satin, profusely trimmed with Borano lace 

and a corsage covered with real Opals; strings of blac k 
pearls completed this ravishing toilet. Her cloak was a 
regal wrap of Russian sable entirely trimmed with rose 
miroir velvet, 


VW I'TH the passing of the Second Empire there came a 

great Change. Paris was no longer what it had been, 
and as time went onthe changes grew more marked. One by 
one circumstances arose, as the years went by, which led me 
to think more and more of trying to e mbody my youthful 
dream to become a famous, inde pe ndent modiste. But the 
chance in Paris for successful competition in this field was so 
decidedly limited, not to say absolutely restricted, that my 
thoughts tended more and more toward London. There, at 
the Court of St. James far more than in the Paris of the 
Republic, I felt were the opportunities for a court modiste. 

So the “ House of Frédéric” was established in London, 
at 14-15 Lower Grosvenor Place, in 1893. I spent much 
money in creating a proper se tting, My own room was off 
the reception room on the first floor. I generally could be 
found there. Uponentering this reception room one would 
see a few odds and ends—a length of lace, a dainty piece 
of lingerie, a robe de nuit—that held one’s attention. Pos- 
sibly the re Was only a hat that compelled immediate notice. 
Those who came to my salon expecting a display, a gallery 
of robes, were disappointed. My method was not to dazzle, 
but to have my gowns stand out phenomenal for their good 
taste, their exquisite materials and their elegance, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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HIS question I have put to more 
than three hundred correspond- 
ents, and one hundred and seventy- 
five of them answered it in two 
words: “Kill it.’”” But only ex- 
tremists want to exterminate the 
cat. Most people believe that cats 
have some rights, and surely their 
owners are entitled to considera- 
tion. All who have studied the 
question, however, must admit that there are now far 
too many cats and their numbers should be reduced. 
Some will ask ““Why?”’ and many will ask ‘‘ How?” 


A Terribly Destructive Animal 


N THE days when we were not so thoroughly populated 

as now the cat kept close to the house and barn of its 
owner, since wolves, lynxes and cougars made it unsafe 
for the cat to roam, But as soon as the larger wild 
animals disappeared before the hunter and trapper the 
cat gradually extended its wanderings and in many cases, 
abandoning its owner or abandoned by him, took to the 
woods and fields, until the cat’s descendants are legion 
more numerous and destructive, wild or tame, in fact, 
than any other flesh-eating animal in the Eastern States. 

Thus we exterminated the native wild cats because of 
their destructiveness. But we introduced another,which, 
while not large enough to kill cattle, horses or sheep, is 
more deadly to smaller creatures than the wild species 
that we have extirpated and far more cruel in its methods 
of torturing its prey. Nor must the cat be blamed for 
its cruelty or its apparent delight in it, as this is merely 
its means of acquiring a more perfect control over its 
deadly fore limbs, with their terribly keen, cutting claws. 
All the play of the kitten tends to make these destructive 
weapons more effective. 


The Cat as a Dangerous Roamer 


la lives in the wOous aiid iicscs. 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animais 
killed 303,949 vagrant or unwanted cats in New York 
City. During the recent infantile paralysis epidemic over 
70,000 were picked up and destroyed in that city in a 
short time. The Animal Rescue League, of Boston, killed 
over 30,000 cats in 1914. 

In winter snows the tracks of cats are found almost 
everywhere. Hunters find cats in the game covers, and 
trappers find them in the wilderness, ‘They roam widely 
over farms, and the outskirts of cities, villages and sub- 
urbs are their happy hunting grounds. 

The great majority of cats are ‘‘out nights.” People 
are obliged to keep other domestic animals under some 
sort of surveillance, but few try to control the cat or at- 
tempt to confine it. In parts of two Massachusetts cities, 
and in thirty towns in seven counties, interviews with 
two hundred and seventy-one people, keeping four hun- 
dred and fifty-nine cats, showed that four hundred and 
five cats were allowed to roam at night, only fifty-four 
being kept in the buildings. Inthe country about ninety 
out of every hundred cats roam where they please at 
night. They are turned out by their owners to shift for 
themselves during the hours of darkness. Such cats, in 
their unhampered midnight orgies in towns and cities, 
visit garbage receptacles and worse. They are exposed to 
disease, and it has been proved that they carry certain 
infections, particularly among children. 

The cat turned out at night catches its own breakfast, 
and what this consists of depends largely on what the 
cat can catch. Some cats catch field mice, house mice 
and even rats. Many more kill numbers of birds, bats, 
shrews and toads—all, mark you, useful insect-eating 
creatures. The cat catches the mother bird on her nest 
in the darkness, the young in the nest or on the ground 
as they begin tocry and call for food in the early dawn, 
or the parent birds as they come down to drink, bathe 
or feed ‘before sunrise. When the young also are not 
\ killed they are left to starve in the nest. 

Some people say that their cats do not kill birds. Per- 
haps! But their neighbors often tell a different story. 
I have known one full-grown cat that never killed birds, 
but it was blind! Nevertheless, I am quite willing to 
credit those of my friends who say that they have taught 
cats not to touch birds, but I believe most cats supposed 
to have been so educated have merely stopped bring- 
ing the birds to the house and still eat them on the sly, 
under the barn or where they are killed after they have 
been sufficiently tortured. I have had an opportunity 
of watching closely one of these cats that was warranted 
not to kill birds because of proper training. But all the 
same it killed native sparrows, warblers and bobwhites! 
There is a very wise old Persian saying: “If the cat had 
wings no bird could fly in the air.’’ And it is very close 
to the truth! 
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How Many Birds One Cat May Kill 


OT long ago J sent out a question blank which was 
fitect out by three hundred and twenty-four corre- 
spondent \ll were interested in both birds and cats. 
From these answi list of one hundred and twenty-five 


species of birds scen in the jaws of cats was compiled. 
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yer 31 Million Birds Killed by Cats Each Year 
Something Must be Done—But What? 





»¢ By Edward Howe Forbush 


State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 


but the list includes all the more common and useful 
birds which nest about the farm and the home, and all 
the upland game birds. Among our native birds, robins, 
bluebirds, catbirds, swallows, chipping sparrows and 
song sparrows lead the list. Forty-six persons reported 
the ruffed grouse and forty-four the bobwhite as slain 
by cats. 

Certain cats were known to kill from two to eight 
birdsaday. The maxirium average, however, is smaller. 
Two hundred and twenty-six correspondents each report 
the maximum number of birds that they have known to 
be killed by one cat in a day; these aggregate six hun- 
dred and twenty-four birds, or a little over two birds per 
cat a day. A few have kept records of the number of 
birds killed by cats in a week, a month and a year. Six 
report acat’s having killed about fifty birds ina year, but 
very few have attempted to keep such a record. Most 
of them have disposed of the cats long before the year 
ended. One reports fifty-eight birds killed by his cat 
during the year, and recorded. How many were unre- 
corded no one can tell. 

We must add to the number of birds actually killed by 
the cat the wounded birds which are merely scratched, 
escape and afterward die (for wounds from cats’ claws, 
even when not very severe, often cause the death of birds 
and squirrels), the young birds that are left to starve in 
the nest when the mother is killed, and also the young 
birds, such as grouse and bobwhites, that may escape the 
night assault but become chilled and die for lack of 
brooding when the mother is wounded or driven off. 
The number so lost is considerable, as people whose 
game preserves have been raided at night by cats will 
testify. 


Over 31 Million Birds Killed Each Year 
AL who have studied the habits of cats know that 


some cats specialize: Some hunt birds, some hunt 

mice or rats, some hunt rabbits, and so on; other cats 

seem to have no particular preference; and still others 
“a alent that they nrefer ta lie hu the Gen an 4! 


ably average that number, when se take into considera- 
tion the many that .un wild and destroy countless 
numbers of young birds in the nesting season. It is 
within bounds to assume that farm cats average ten 
birds each a year. 

Our investigations indicate that Massachusetts farm- 
ers keep nearly three cats apiece. Assuming that each 
keeps but two, and that these kill an average of ten birds 
yearly, the farm cats of Massachusetts alone would ac- 
count for about 700,000 birds during a year. This takes 
no account of the city or village cats, or the host of 
ownerless cats in the country. 

To some people this may seem excessive. But Dr. 
George W. Field estimates that the stray cats of Massa- 
chusetts destroy approximately 2,000,000 birds yearly. 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, reckons that the cats of his native state, 
New York, kill 3,500,000 birds annually. Mr. Albert HH. 
Pratt, president of the Burroughs Club, calculates that 
the farm cats of Illinois destroy 2,500,000 birds annually. 
The number of birds killed by cats in New England has 
been estimated at 5,000,000 a year. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, believes that there 
are 25,000,000 cats in the United States; there may be 
twice as many. But if we assume that only one-fourth of 
the 25,000,000 cats live in the country and kill only five 
birds each a year, we have 31,250,000 birds killed by cats 
annually in the farming and forest regions of the United 
States alone. 


Every Bird-Killing Cat Increases the Cost of Living 


HAT is the use of trying to feed, protect and in- 

crease birds if this slaughter is to be allowed to 
continue and increase as it will increase if not checked ? 
What is the use of putting up, as we are, thousands of 
bird houses in this country? Every cat that kills birds 
tends to increase the cost of living. The vast number of 
cats now allowed to roam at large absolutely increases 
the living expenses of every person in the United States. 
The cats kill the birds which would, if they lived, eat in- 
jurious insects, such as now destroy annually in this 
country crops and products valued at not less than one 
billion dollars. 

Probably birds commonly killed by cats would destroy 
annually 50,000 insects each on the average, the greater 
part of which are injurious to agriculture or forestry. 
We may argue that natural enemies of birds are necessary 
and desirable, but it was neither necessary nor desirable 
to bring the cat to this country for the benefit of the 
birds. There were native natural enemies enough to keep 
the birdsin check. The cat isa foreign destructive force, 
prolific and deadly, disturbing the balance of nature and 
producing evil results, as such predatory introduced forces 
almost always do. 


Does the Cat Really Check Rats and Mice? 


T IS argued by many in favor of the cat that it isa 
necessity, because it destroys rats and mice. But is 


There were other specics which could not be identified, — that really so? We all know that rats swarm in large numbers. 
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cities where enormous numbers of cats are kept. In a 
canvass of towns and cities to get at the truth of this 
popular notion, my assistant, Mr. McMahon, found a 
village where quantities of fowls were kept, and rats 
came to feed on the grain fed to the fowls. Cats were kept \ | 
in nearly every place, and every place was infested by \ 
numerous rats. Why didn’t the cats catch them? 

In a canvass of farms we found that eighty-nine 
farmers kept one hundred and eighty-four cats. All 
were obliged to use traps also. Forty-five of these farm- 
ers, keeping ninety cats, used poisons; and thirty-six, 
keeping seventy cats, used both traps and _ poisons. 
These owners and keepers of cats were all inclined to 
make out as good a case as possible for their pets, but 
out of five hundred and fifty-nine cats kept only one 
hundred and ninety-seven were known to kill rats, and 
most of these killed one only occasionally ! 


The Best That Cats Can Do as Ratters 


HE best authoritative individual record that we were 

able to obtain was fifteen small rats and six full- 
grown ones killed by three cats in a little over two 
months, although there were several stories of the killing 
of from three to eighteen in one day under exceptional 
circumstances, such as when buildings were being cleared 
of grain. 

The testimony of cat lovers and cat owners, taken in 
our canvass, indicates that about one-fifth of the cats 
kept are good ratters; and certainly this is not an under- 
statement, as our statistics come mainly from those who 
are naturally prejudiced in favor of the cat. Why, then, 
keep the other four-fifths? It seems like a useless 
expense. If we desire pets, why not keep guinea pigs or 
rabbits or some other pets that will not kill birds? 


“A Five-Cent Rat Trap Will Beat Any Cat Alive” 


\W TE ARE apt to exaggerate the ability of e+ 
mousers and rattere } 


a 


.-..vugauons show that mice and rats simply 
become shy and rarely show themselves when a cat is 
around, A few good traps, however, would catch about 
as many mice and rats as they would before the cat 
came if the cat were shut out for a night. Our experi- 
ments show that a dozen five-cent traps, suchas may 
be obtained at any of the five-and-ten-cent stores, 
properly set and tended, will beat any cat alive in 
catching rats. 

It is true that there are some cats which are such 
active hunters that they will catch a goodly proportion 
of the rats and mice, but they are mighty few. Why ' 
should our cats take the trouble to hunt rats, when it 
is easier to nose about garbage cans and dumps or to 


catch young birds, toads, etc., and this is the kind of life \ 
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toward which most neglected cats gravitate. 

If care is taken to rat-proof food supplies and gar- 
bage receptacles, a trap skillfully set, concealed and 
tended is far more useful than a cat, and the expense of 
such rat-proofing is far less than the cumulative losses 
occasioned by rats and mice about most farms and gran- 
aries even where cats are kept. 

Where a cat will catch one or two rats a week, a dozen 
traps will get six or eight in a night and will soon clear 
the premises if food supplies are rat-proofed. Those 
who want to know how are referred to my Bulletin No. 
2, on “Rats and Rat Riddance,” issued by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture. 


Where is the Remedy? 


EARLY every state in the Union has passed laws 

protecting insect-eating birds at all times. The 
United States Government also has legislated to protect 
migratory insectivorous birds. States fixa penalty of ten 
dollars, more or less, for every such bird killed, and the 
Government can even send a man to jail for killing birds. 
Yet the same man may keep any number of cats and en- 
courage them to kill any number of birds with perfect 
impunity. Is this justice? Of course not! But what 
are we going to do about it? 

Admitting that cats are too numerous and too de- 
structive, how shall we reduce their numbers and mini- 
mize their destructiveness ? 

Many people believe in a cat license. Tax a man, they 
say, one dollar each year for every cat that he keeps, and 
use the money thus obtained to catch and kill, in a 
humane manner, all unlicensed cats. They believe that 
people who do not value their cats and take little or no 
care of them would not pay the license fee, and the cat 
officer would soon have their cats. 

But such a law should go a bit farther—it should re- 
quire that all cats be kept confined or tethered at night. 
There must be a state law if it is to have any effect in 
the country places. In the citi © «1 nicipal authori- 
ties have, of course, the power tc -dinance. Such 
ordinances have already been e d are on trial in 
cities and large towns in cert of the United 
States. There is no doubt t laws, if made 
general, would reduce greatly t r of cats, while 
they would safeguard the licen vhich would be 
required to wear collars with } ‘ing the license 
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ie Man to Whom She Was Engaged 


A series of letters which a girl writes in her own room to the man whom she 
loves, but which the man will now read for the first time 


Vil 





July Fifteenth. 

EAR ONE: You 
| ) say to-day that you 
have found the position 
you dreamed of. In your 
enthusiasm you told me of 
the different progressive 
steps of the advance you 
felt sure lay ahead of 
you. From this to that 
you leaped until you 
reached the dizzy height 
of president of the com- 
pany. Allthe while I read 
I looked to see at what 





What These Letters Tell 


are sure that you Ez MAKES me feel almost unladylike to feel such things 
as Iwrite in these letters. It is as though I were too eager. 
We women are not supposed to be like that. We are supposed 
to wait— patiently and humbly. So I must seem to do— 
even to you. In my letters to you I must give no hint of these 
real thoughts. I can tell you of my love, but I must not tell 
you of what that love craves. But in these letters, written in my 
room that knows me so well, I can write all that I feel and long 
for and crave and dream about, and I am going to do it.” 


One cannot very well 
snub the man who has 
saved one’s life, even if 
one has not been intro- 
duced. So I stopped and 
said ‘ Hello’’ to him. 

He is bronzed like an 
Indian, Stephen. He told 
me he had been rowing in 
the second varsity eight. 

“You don’t look any 
the worse for your ex- 
perience,”’ he said. 

Somehow he made me 
conscious of the fact that 
I was looking very well 

indeed for me. I was in 





point I was to come in, 
But you forgot, although ; 
you covered year after year, to mark that place. W hen 
you came back to me it was as though I were something 
separate from all those years. ] was another subject alto- 
gether. You said many beautiful things to me, Stephen, but 
all the while I kept wondering where you would ever find 
time to come and get me. 

It makes me feel almost unladylike to think such things. 
It isas though I were too eager. We women are not supposed 
to be like that, Stephen. We are supposed to wait patiently 
and humbly. So I must seem to do—even to you. In my 
letters to you I must give no hint of these real thoughts. I 
can tel! you of my love, but I must not tell you of what that 
love craves. 

You say you can picture just what I am doing every hour 
of the day. Yes, that is easy, Stephen; you know there are 
not so very many things possible for me to do. I can rise in 
the morning and breakfast. Then I must write to you and 
busy myself about the house until luncheon, After that a 
game of tennis perhaps, a swim, or perhaps a ride. 


UT something happened yesterday that I did not tell 

you of, and which you did not picture. I did not tell you 
because I knew it would keep you worried the rest of the 
summer. It might have been a tragedy. For a moment or 
two I faced death, Stephen. But, instead of being left afraid, 
I find myself going over the incident again and again as 
though it were a joyful experience. It isn’t that lam morbid. 
I don’t want to die. Only it made me thrill once more as 
only you, until now, have been able to make me thrill. 

The details are commonplace enough. I swam too far and 
a treacherous undertow took me still farther. I struggied 
hard to overcome it—fought like a mad woman, because I 
felt as though some demon were trying to rob me of all my 
precious future. I fought for life with a certain joy in the 
fight. I had something positive to do here. I must save 
myself, and not for myself alone, 
but—for others. Do you under- 
stand, Stephen? Not for you, 
nor for my parents, but—for 
others not yet born. That is 
the truth. I was distinctly con- 
scious of that thought. I heard 
voices, little voices, calling to 
me. Iam not ashamed as I put 
that down. 

Then I began to grow numb. 
The voices faded farther and 
farther away until—an arm 
reached out and seized me. I 
thought it was your arm. It 
was strong like your arm. | 
heard a voice I had never heard 
before give me orders. I obeyed 
them. They were so sharp and 
commanding then that I obeyed 
without question. So I was taken 
to the shore. 

Luckily there was no one near 
to make a stir over the incident. 
For a few minutes I lay on my 
back until I recovered. 

He stood in front of me 
watching me sharply but saying 
nothing. He was big and blond 
and blue-eyed. His name is 
Daniel Penrose. He has just 
finished his junior year at Har- 
vard, and is working at night in 
the hotel where you worked. 

As soon as I could speak I 
said: ‘‘Please don’t say any- 
thing about this to anyone.” 

“T won't,” he said. ‘But 
don’t you go out there again.’ 

““T won't,” I said. 

That was all, but I have lived 
half a lifetime since yesterday. 

his happened at just the time I 
thought I was getting adjusted 
to having nothing happen. 


’ 


Vill 


July Twenty-second. 
‘TEPHEN DEAR: While I 
was writing to you to-night : 
the letter you will receive in the morning, I realized with 
a start that although a week has passed since | so melo- 
dramatically met Daniel Penrose I have never even men- 
tioned him to you. Yet since then I have scen him twice 
once Tuesday and once Thursday. 

The first time it was quite by accident. I was on my way 
to the village to do a few errands and followed the beach out 
of curiosity to see again the place where | liad lived those 
few intense moments. : 

_He was lying in the sand behind a boat. I had passed him 
without seeing him when h2 jumped up. “Hello!” he said. 


» 





SS aEeeeee a new gown of white—I 
have a great many new 
clothes, Stephen—and was wearing a coat with broad red 
and white stripes, which you have never seen. And I had 
on white shoes and stockings. I’m afraid I looked almost 
too bridelike. But if I did, Stephen, it is really your fault. 
I cannot keep such things packed away because when I come 
to take them out again they might be long out of style. And 
you wouldn’t like that. 
“T don’t know that I made it clear how much indebted to 
you I feel,’’ I said. 


T IS a fact that I don’t remember having even thanked 

him. It did not seem necessary. It did not seem neces- 
sary now. But, afterall, it was true that I owed to him the 
privilege of being alive that day and all the days to come. 
I knew better at that moment than at the time he dragged 
me from the water that, except for him, I surely should have 
gone down. 

I thought I saw him blush, and he stammered a little when 
he said: ‘‘C-can’t you sit down a moment?” 

So I sat down and, before I knew it, I had told him my 
name and where I came from and that I had been graduated 
in June. That was all, and how little it must have meant to 
him! 

Then he told me a little about himself, and how he came 
Fast from Nebraska and was working his way through college. 

All the while I kept thinking of how in so many details his 
life was like yours—like yours as it was last year. He is 
taking life as he takes the water, with a plunge and a long 
overhand stroke, with a love for the big waves. Yet in other 
ways he is not like you, Stephen. 

I think | must have sat there an hour. It was longer than 
I intended to stay. But, frankly, I was interested in him. 
To hear him talk was like beginning the first chapters of a 
clean, strong story. He asked me if | came down here every 
day, and I told him that on most fair days I had been coming 


about that. 
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“But Don’t You Go Out There Again.” “I Won't,” | Said 


also, Stephen. And he is only a junior, though I have an 


uneasy feeling that he is a little older than I. I’m sorry 
It would make me feel more comfortable if I 
knew I was a few years his senior. He is the sort of man 
you feel like mothering. He is so far away from his folks 


and he hasn’t been home since he left, because he could not 
afford to spend the money. We went into the water 


together, and he said: ‘‘ You musn't take too many chances, 
but you must get over being afraid.” 

I liked it because he let me go my own way and didn’t 
treat me like a child. But all the while, though he dove into 
the waves and pulled out ahead of me and seemed not to pa 
any attention to me whatever, I knew he could always cedh 
me. So ina single afternoon I regained my old confidence. 
I told him I would come again Monday. 


OU see, Stephen, I haven’t written to you about him, 
L simply because I couldn’t write from the beginning. I 
couldn’t do that, because I knew that if I told you the whole 
story you would be worried. And [ musn’t let you worry. 
It would interfere with your work. You wrote me only the 
other day that it was a great 
comfort to you to know I was so 
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“Nothing is Impossible,” He Said. “I'd Dive to the Bottom of the Ocean to Get You’ 


here to swim. I confessed, too, that since my experience of 
Saturday I had not ventured. 

“Tt isn’t very safe for you here alone,” he said. ‘But it 
is too bad if you’ve to be deprived of this allsummer. If you 
want to come to-morrow - i 

“T can’t come to-morrow,” I said. That was because I 
had. promised mother to go to the harbor with her. 

“1 ven Thursday ?”’ he asked. 

And I told him I would come Thursday. 

So Thursday I went again. I wonder if you would care, 
if you knew. But, after all, you ought to be indebted to him 


safe. It relieved you of all strain 
and left you free, you said. So I 
must do nothing to irterfere 
with that. I must keep this a 
little secret. 

It is a very little secret, 
Stephen, and some day, when 

ou meet Daniel Penrose, you'll 
laugh about it. It is queer that 
I never think of him as Mr. Pen- 
rosc. Perhaps that is because he 
had no card in his bathing suit, 
and so just called himself 
“Daniel Penrose.” I have a 
notion he is the sort of man his 
boatmates call ‘‘Ned”’ or just 
“Pen’’: I think I like “Pen” 
better. 

You must understand, 
Stephen, that I’m not conceal- 
ing anything from you. That 
would be absurd. I am merely 
not telling you. I haven’t even 
told mother. She would worry 
too. In a week or two J shall 
probably forget about it myself. 


IX 


July Twenty-fourth. 

Z EAR STEPHEN: You 

write that a vacancy unex- 
pectedly occurred ahead of you, 
and that you have been ad- 
vanced to it. That is wonderful! 
And youare to have two hundred 
dollars a year more. And you 
are to take that and join a 
country club, so you may have a 
chance to get out and play tennis 
in the late afternoons and so 
keep in perfect condition. 

I’m so glad you have all these 
opportunities. Of course it is 
essential for you to keep in shape, 
Stephen, dear. You will meet a 
lot of nice people, as you say, 
and the relaxation will be good 
for you. I’m glad. I try very 
hard to be glad. If I have petty moments of resentment it 
is because I am selfish and think of myself. 

But the thing that hurts the mvs‘ is when facts like these 
make my dream of the little flat seem idiotic. I don’t like 
that, Stephen, even though it may be true. Because that 
strikes at the root of all such dreams. When I say to myself 
this: “Don’t you see now that if he had married you in 
June he could not have joined the country club? It would 
have been necessary for him to take that money tc live on. 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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The Confessions of a Man Who Has Entire 






This article is remarkable in the fact that it is written by a man of intelligence, a physician, who, as he says himself, has tasted the lowest dregs of drunkenness, 
has “come back” and is now a respected citizen in the same community in which he indulged his appetite, with its public results. It is one of the few articles on this 


subject that contain a practical hope for the man addicted to drink, because it points a definite way out by a man who writes from experience. 


~=7 WAS a drunkard in every sense except 
| that I have never been arrested nor have 
I ever committed a crime. My drinking 
began, where the drinking with so many 
| men begins, in my own family, through 
H)| the example of an absolutely worthy man 
| and the false notion that in order to be a 
4| man I must be able to drink. 
es An aunt whom I visited asa child made 
— = every summer a delicious and harmless 
“raspberry shrub,” and two or three claret bottles, filled 
with this refreshing drink, were always kept in a dining-room 
closet for the special use of us boys. One day, finding the 
customary bottle empty, I opened another of the same size 
and appearance which stood by its side,and partly filled a 
glass with its contents. This I diluted with ice water and 
drank. It was of a darker and somewhat different color from 
the other. It was not so thick and sirupy, and it tasted so 
queer that I thought perhaps it was beginning to turn 
sour. But I said nothing to my aunt, and in the course of a 
few days I finished the bottle. I felt very queer each time, 
and it was not until years afterward, when I drank my first 
glass of port wine, that I recognized the ‘“‘queer’’ raspberry 
shrub that I had drunk to the amount of a quart at the early 
age of ten! 

But should that port wine have been there in the closet to 
which we boys used to go regularly ? 

I had, too, an uncle whom I had learned to regard almost 
as a demigod. He was of the type of man so seldom seen in 
present days, and might well be described as a ‘‘gentleman 
of the old school.”’ His position in society, in his profession, 
in religion and in every other conceivable walk of life was 
unquestioned. He was one of the most prominent members 
of his church and for more than a quarter of 
a century the superintendent of its Sunday 
school. 














I'THothers of my family I dined frequently 
at my uncle’s house, and especially on “‘ oc- 
casions’’ wine was served to the adult members 
of the party. One Sunday at dinner, while | 
was as usual casting wistful glances of admira- 
tion and awe toward the head of the table, my 
uncle raised his wineglass and twirled its slender 
stem with an air and grace that no Major 
Pendennis could have bettered, while the after- 
noon sun stole softly over his shoulder and 
rlinted the golden sapphire of the bowl on which 
Kis gaze rested with such loving fondness. Then 
he slowly sipped the saffron liquid. Replacing 
the glass on the table, he turned to my 
father and said: ‘‘ That isthe best Chateau 
Yauem ' ever had in my cellar. It is some 
Stewart stock. I took all that 
ind I’m afraid I’ll never get any 
good.’”’ Thenand there I began to 
yard to the day when I should sit 
at the head of my own table and raise a 
wineglass to my lips with such Chester- 
fieldian grace. It wasa picture that never ‘ 
left me, furnished by a man of model life, 
and yet what consequences it brought! 
One day, when I was fourteen years of age, my parents 
had been to the theater, and on their return had had some 
beer and biscuits in the library about midnight. I happened 
to be up very early the next morning, before the maid had 
appeared to remove the tfay, and as there was a consider- 
able amount of beer left in one of the bottles I poured some 
into a glass and took a swallow. My only feeling was that 
what my father and mother could drink could certainly bring 
no harm to me! Shortly after that, when I went to college, 
I had beer and biscuits. Why not? The example had been 
set me by my own father and mother! 


NE day my uncle, whose memory I revere and who 

would not knowingly have harmed a hair of my head or 
caused me one instant of sorrow, came to town on business 
and invited me to dine with him at his hotel. Another gentle- 
man was with him, and both men were well over sixty, while 
I was just past twenty-one—a ‘‘man” who would cast his 
first vote in the autumn. Champagne was ordered, and when 
the glass was placed by the side of my plate I determined on 
the spot to decline any wine. But my uncle was too quick 
for me. As the waiter was about to fill my glass, and before I 
could raise my hand to stop him, my uncle checked him with 
a quizzical smile and said: ‘‘ Don’t give himany of that. It’s 
too good stuff for boys.” 

He had no thought of discourtesy, but I was humiliated 
and my vanity was stung to the quick. I finished my dinner 
in more or less sulky silence and made my excuses to return 
to study at once. No sooner however was I in the street and 
master of my own actions than I made for the nearest bar- 
room and swallowed several drinks in rapid succession, for no 
other reason than to satisfy my spleen and prove to myself, 
if to nobody else on earth, that I was a “‘man’”’! It was an 
utterly silly piece of business I can see now, but could I see 
it then? 

I began now to fall gradually into the habit of using the 
stronger stimulants. By the time I was thirty-five I had 
accustomed myself to a morning “bracer’’; one and then 
two, and then, later, several cocktails before meals; wine, 
beer, or whisky and soda at table; a ‘“‘nightcap,” which rap- 
idly increased in potency and amount, at bedtime; and an 
untold number of drinks of one sort or another at odd times 
during the day. 

7 Before 1 was forty I had settled down practically to 

straight’’ whisky as the only thing that would satisfy my 
craving and steady my nerves, and I was consuming any- 
where from a quart to a quart and a half every twenty-four 
hours. . 

About this time I made a single heroic effort to cast off 
my chains by stopping my stimulation abruptly, and within 
a few hours I developed alcoholic convulsions, followed by 
a terrific attack of delirium tremens. This necessitated my 
restraint in a straitjacket, where I lay for nearly two days in 


a condition of violent delirium varied only by occasional 
brief periods of stupor when my system, both mental and 
physical, became utterly exhausted. . 

At no time during this attack was it thought by my physi- 
cian or nurses that I would live from one hour to the next, 
and I have no doubt that all who knew of my plight hoped 
and prayed that this opinion would prove correct. 

But even this frightful experience, with suffering unspeak- 
able and death in its most repulsive form hovering about 
my pillow, was not enough. I resumed my drinking habits 
within a weck of leaving the’ hospital, and while I never 
had the “horrors” again I barely escaped two subsequent 
attacks, ushered in, as usual, by severe convulsions and only 
prevented from going farther by the prompt institution of 
most intelligent and energetic treat ment. 

Once, in a moment of utter despair and while under the 
influence of drink and an overdose of one of the coal-tar 
hypnotics that I had taken on my own responsibility in a 
futile effort to induce sleep, I made a well-nigh successful 
attempt at suicide, and my life was only saved by the prompt 
and heroic action of the nurse in charge of my case. On 
another occasion I spent three days and nights in the alco- 
holic ward of Bellevue Hospital, in New York. 


ET here I am back at my desk, mentally and morally 
sound, I ama man of education, now slightly past mid- 
dle age; a philosopher of a certain sort, a psychologist of fair 
ability, a physician of standing and the author of several 
medical works which are recognized as authoritative in one 
of the great special branches of medicine. 
In the last two years I have written a novel of more than 
one hundred thousand words, a medical work that is now 
in press, and stories and technical articles of one sort and 
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IN HARBOR 





, ; BY SCUDDER MIDDLETON ! 
f° | ‘'HOUGH many a sea be charted ! 
fi And many a course be laid, t 
There comes a night i 
In the sweet starlight 


When the last still harbor is made. | 


When the last still harbor is made 
And the sails are lowered and 
furled, 
When the moon comes down 
Like a silver crown 
To rest on the weary world. 
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Then deep in the heart is quiet, 
And calm are the eyes that gaze 
Where the shadows glide | 
On the outward tide 


To the breast of the vanished days. | 
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another. In addition I have practiced my profession in the 
capacity of a consultant and surgeon, notwithstanding the 
fact that I now have no office and no sign in my window. 

Why did I ever permit myself to sink to the level which I 
have so freely admitted that I once reached? The answer is 
simple: I had been told, I had read in the works of the most 
eminent medical authorities and I firmly believed that I 
was the victim of a disease and that my case was hopeless. 
I know better now. 


O MORE cruel and unwarranted fallacy has ever wormed 

its way into the tenets of medicine. Its general exploita- 
tion through the blatant advertisements of unscrupulous 
charlatans and the gratuitous dicta of well-intentioned but 
unthinking physicians has done more to stifle the budding 
germ of hope in the breast of the drunkard whoreally want 
to “come back’’ than can ever be told in words. Manya: 
who has fought a fight that only one who is addicted * 
hol or a drug can understand has given up in des’ 
seemed to him a hopeless contest, for no other re 
that he thought he had a ‘‘discase’’ and belie: 
couldn’t win out, 

I am not a fanatic on the subject of either dr 1- 

ance or total abstinence. I have no particular ith 


—THE EDITors. 


the man who can and does drink in moderation and with 
no apparent ill effect, except that I always shudder at the 
thought of what may be in store for that man if he should 
misjudge his own power of self-control as I did in the early 
years of my life. : 

I do not claim that every drunkard can be brought back 
toa normal state of mind and mode of living. But I do know 
with a certainty that cannot be gainsaid that a very definite 
proportion of habitual drunkards can be saved from them- 
selves and from the vice that grips them just as soon as their 
minds are divested of this pernicious notion that ‘‘disease” 
is at the root of their failing. It makes no difference how 
deep into the mire they have sunk. If they can ‘sober up” 
sufficiently to grasp this simple truth and idea ever so feebly, 
hope will creep into their hearts, and from hope will come 
achievement when the possibility of success has been made 
a demonstrable fact. 


UT, you may ask, if drunkenness is not a disease, what 

is it? Habitual drunkenness is nothing more than a 
protracted dependence on a chemical crutch for mental and 
physical support, which has been persisted in so long that 
it cannot be abruptly cast aside without serious disturbance 
of both mental and physical equilibrium. 

It is perfectly true that drink may cause a disease. Tissues 
that are irritated and inflamed by the persistent use of alco- 
holic beverages may and in many cases do eventually break 
down. Diseases of the kidneys, the liver, the stomach, the 
brain, the heart and the nerves may and frequently do 
develop in the case of the habitual drunkard, but not one of 
them is associated with any structural change in the tissues 
which compels the patient to rely upon alcohol for relief. 
Any other drug that combined the effects of stimulation fol- 
lowed by stupefaction would answer as well, 
and once the habit was definitely abandoned 
the disease itself—no matter how far advanced 
it might be—would and could cause no further 
craving for artificial support in the form of an 
alcoholic crutch. 

The drunkard does not become a drunkard 
and remain a drunkard solely because of some 
imperative and irresistible craving for alcohol 
per se, in one form or another, which he can no 
more overcome than, for example, an epileptic 
can overcome his inherent liability to “fits.” 


USE epilepsy as an illustration because it 
was so often used in my owncase. Time and 
again I was told by physicians who ranked as 
authorities in the treatment of alcoholism that 
I was no more responsible, in a strictly 
moral sense, for my excessive indulgence in 
liquor than was an epileptic for the convul 
sions that racked his body at more or less 
stated intervals. I believed this. Natu- 
rallyit wasanexcuse for me todrink asoften 
and as much as I wanted, on the ground 
that [ couldn’t control myself, that I 
wasn’t to blame, that I had a ‘‘disease’’! 
It was a comforting thought to my sorrow 
ing family to be able to hide their shame 
and allay their grief in the fond delusion 
that my excesses were due to a morbid condition over which 
J had no sway—that I had a ‘“‘disease”’! 

I was a profitable ‘‘ patient’ to the two sanitarium keepers 
whose establishments I patronized on different occasions and 
whose parting injunction as I left their respective institu- 
tions was to beware of temptation, because I hada ‘‘disease’’! 

Is it to be wondered at that I resumed my drinking at 
almost the first opportunity? Why not? I had a “‘disease’’! 

Of course I should have been beware of temptation until 
my system was normal again and I had my self-control fully 
in hand; but what was the use of fighting against hopeless 
odds when I couldn’t resist temptation if 1 would, because of 
my ‘‘disease’’? 

Many of us remember, when we were learning to ride a 
bicycle or drive a car, how a wave of apprehension would 
sweep over us whenever we neared a pedestrian, an approach- 
ing vehicle or a wayside telegraph pole, and impel us to head 
straight for him or it! Why was it? Just because we lacked 
confidence in ourselves! We were afraid; that was all. 


O IT is with the confirmed alcoholic who is making an 
honest effort to “‘cut out’’ the whisky. He lacks confi- 
dence in himself for many long and agonizing months after he 
has taken his last drink. Every nerve in his body is crying out 
for relief, and he is afraid of himself and of the weakness that 
is within him. Naturally he succumbs more quickly to the 
lure of whisky if he regards his case as hopeless because he 
thinks he has a “disease.” 

But, it is asked, if such a man has no disease, why does he 
have a craving for drink? 

A man who has sprained his ankle or broken his leg and 
spent four or five weeks in bed and as many more hobbling 
about on crutches invariably finds‘ >ry difficult to give up 
his crutches when the surgeon that the time has 
come for him to do without ufraid that he can- 
not walk without assist? smpelled to do so 
he will totter and stv ne arm of an attend- 
ant, or reach for th © SOME support at 
every possible many in 1 espe- 
cially with t! - free ward tal, it is 
necessar¥ ‘°° chairs and ot! supports 
entire’ .ad detail a nur attendant 
to and ‘‘make’”’ the hout assist- 
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A BIT OF A SEQUEL TO “SEVEN MILES TO ARDEN” 








He Comes to Patsy and the 
Tinker, and They Find Him a Grannie 


By Ruth Sawyer 


AUTHOR OF “SEVEN MILES TO ARDEN,” ETC. 


FOREWORD-— You will remember that the last glimpse you 
had of Patsy and the Tinker was on the road to Arden, a good 
three miles from the village church, and the marriage license in 
the Tinker’s pocket. But that all happened long ago; and you 
will have to spin down the road a full two years’ length if you 
wish to catch up with them again. 

So here we are—you and I and the accidental reader—in a 
suburban countryside, with trees and hedges and a quaint gar- 
den all glorious with autumn colors; and huddled in the midst 
of itis a gray, folksy cottage. The accidental reader may won- 
der who lives there; but you and I know in a minute that it 
has all the appearance of “The-Castle-With-a-Window-for- 
Every-Day-in-the-Year,” which means that Patsy and the 
Tinker have taken to indoors for a time at least and have set 
about being happy. You see the 
house is near enough to the city for 
the Tinker to hold fast to that en- 
gineering firm and the pay roll that 
was his before Patsy ever trailed 
him; and at the same time it faces 
the road—the open road to Arden. 

Now for a glimpse of what lies 
inside the cottage—for I am greatly 
mistaken if you would have come 
thus far without the curiosity to 
peek in at the two. For my part I 
have been sorry ever since I lost 
Patsy, and I have wondered, just 
as you have perhaps, what was 
going to happen to them; so, being 
here, I am naturally bound to look 
in on them unawares. And if the 
accidental reader does not care to 
come with us—or feels bored—or 
prefers the company of society person- 
ages—or clever rascals—let him go where 
he can find them. You and I will turn the 
knob on the cottage door and step over 
the threshold together. 

3ut wait just a minute. It would never 
do in the world to let them know we are 
watching them. Let me magic you into something smaller and 
more invisible than the mouse under the chair. And there 
you may hear all there is to hear—and see all there is to see; 
and there will be no danger of Patsy and Tinker turning self- 
conscious, as story folks sometimes have a way of doing. 

The knob is turned, the door swings wide. Are you all ready, 
then, for what happens next? 










HE fire snapped and sputtered, choked over an inad- 

vertent vein of sap, then settled down to modulated 

chuckles, for all the world as if it felt and rejoiced with 
the three on the floor beside it. 

Slantwise with the hearth lay a blue and white bassinet. 
On one side crouched Patsy, on the other the Tinker, each 
figure bearing a marked resemblance to a worshiping Arab 
in an attitude of kneeling adoration —even to the prayer rug 
which was stretched under them. The Tinker was the first 
to look up and over the bassinet, smiling his contentment; 
whereupon Patsy looked up, too, coupled hers with it and 
smiled it back at him, while she reached over and pushed a 
finger through the curled palm of the Little Tinker. 

“Holy Saint Brendan! Who would 
ever have been thinking the time I was 
creeping out of the free ward of the city 
hospital for all the world like a lost alley 
cat—and ye, hanging toa thorn stump 
that the road would have ended here for 
the two of us.” 

_. But it isn’t ended,’”’ objected the 
linker. 

_. Aye, it is and then again it isn’t.” 
he old whimsical twist pulled at the 
corners of Patsy’s mouth while her eyes 
half closed, shadowed with memories. 

Sure the springtime road—that 
wheedled and coaxed us along with it 
till it had our feet timed to the same 
step and our hearts to the same tune 
that road has ended. But it ended by 
running into a broader highway, and 
getting lost in it entirely.” 

“But the highway goes on and it’s 
still the same old road to Arden,” the 
linker persisted. 


ATSY nodded her agreement, 
crouched lower over the bassinet, her 


the small fuzzy head on the pillow. Her 
face drooped too low for the Tinker to 
cate h more thana hint of the look there; 
but he knew it was the one that had 
been born with their son and that he had 
seen visioned long before on a certain 
day in June in the shade of the green- 
wood tree. ‘I have been wondering,”’ 
said Patsy softly, raising the silence, “‘if, 
alter a matter of four months, the wee 
lad is still glad of his choosing.” 
“Choosing what?” 





On One Side 
Crouched Patsy, 
on the Other the 


Tinker 









always be glad he picked us out to the ex- 
clusion of all the conventional, orthodox 
combinations he might have had?”’ 

“Meaning?” queried the Tinker soberly. 

“The meaning’s as plain as a gander’s ai 
nose, lad dear. We're not the usual gar- mae ree 
den variety of parents that the Lord has 
been planting from selected seed since the world began. We 
were born with a natural contrariness to rules and regulations, 
and go bouncing off hither and yon on pure impulse. The 
folks we know love us; but the half of them take us asa grand 
joke and spend odd moments guessing what we’ll do next; 
while the other half are not understanding usatall. Icouldn’t 
bear having the wee lad 

The Tinker leaned over the bassinet and laid a silencing 
finger on her lips. ‘‘He wouldn’t dare, the little rascal. 
Besides, being a part of the joke, he’s bound to see the point. 
Look here, Dearest-and-Best-of-All, you’re not really worry- 
ing about this, are you?’’ tilting her chin 
level with his and eying her quizzically. 

“As near as I was ever worrying about 
anything in my life,” Patsy owned up to it 
honestly. ‘‘ Ye see, lad dear, some day he'll 
be judging the two of us—as ye judged 
King Midas and J, the woman dying in 
the oldest and most beautiful chateau in 
Irance; and sure, I couldn’t bear to have 
him think any of the same miserable things 
that we were thinking ——’’ Patsy broke 
her soberness with an unexpected laugh. 
Then she concluded: ‘‘ Holy Saint Patrick ! 
’Tis indeed a rare bit of humor—the way 
a baby that’s hardly out of his cradle 
will pass judgment on those that fetched 
him into it.” 

“He will have love aplenty, and that’s 
the only thing that really counts.’’ And 
there was firm conviction in the voice of the 
Tinker. 

““Maybe; but still there are other things 
that might grow troublesome.” 

“Meaning this time?’’ the Tinker laughed. 

‘“Meaning the fortune. Whatever happens—whether we 
take it and the lad has to grow up another rich man’s son, or 
whether we leave it and he has to be known as the son of the 
man who threw a fortune away—he’ll be needing the rightest 
of right starts; and it’s our business to see that he gets it.”’ 

“T suppose we might manage a fair beginning with 
measles and mumps.” The Tinker drew the corners of his 
mouth down with mock seriousness. 

“Sure, that’s no beginning at all.’”” There was a hint of 
disgust in Patsy’s voice. ‘I’m after meaning brothers and 
” Patsy began slowly. 

‘“We could manage that all right—just give us time.’ 

-and a grandmother,” continued Patsy. 

“Tim!” The Tinker considered; then he shook his head. 
“I’m afraid I don’t see our way to a grandmother. That is 
something that has to be inherited, | should say. Couldn’t 
the young chap get along with some knitted afghans and a 
set of Jane Austen?” 

Patsy gave free tongue to her disgust: “Sure, ye’ve taken 
an attack of your old foolishness. Faith, ye might as well 





sisters 
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‘Parents, of course. Sure, what else 
would it be? Do ye think, now, *e’ll 


Told Her of the Little Tinker, of the Gray Cottage 


and the Hearthside That Was Only Lacking a Grandmother 
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Always Their Eyes 
Were Alert for a 
Small, White-Haired 
Figure Beginning to 
Stoop With the 
Years 


offer him an incubator 
and a copy of Holt in 
place ofa mother! No, 
he has got to be having 
a grandmother—a real 
grannie. Please, lad dear!’’ And Patsy’s voice became sud- 
denly coaxing. 

“By all your adored saints, Patricia O’Connell, whatever 
puts so many odd notions into your head?’’ There was both 
amusement and admiration in the bantering tone. 

“’Tis the French in me, I’m thinking. And the Irish keeps 
me pestered till I get them satisfied. Put your mind fast to 
that, Tinkerman.’’ And Patsy wagged a significant finger at 
him. 





HEN her eyes sought the fire dreamily, and when she spoke 

there was the old whimsical fancy in her words that told 
the Tinker better than a tongue full of assertions just how 
determinedly she had set her heart on this thing: 

“For a week past, now, I’ve been seeing her in the chim- 
ney corner, rocking and crooning to the Tinkerling—a wee, 
white-haired body beginning to stoop with the years. I have 
seen her so plainly that I could be counting the wrinkles and 
drawing the pattern of her lace cap. Sure, a hearthside is a 
mortal lonely place that hasn’t a grannie rocking by it; and 
isn’t every little lad needing the spoiling only a grannie can 
give?) Who’s to be making seed cookies and gingerbread men 
for him, I’d like to be knowing? Who's to be putting in the 
patch on his wee trousers unbeknownst, that he tore sliding 
over the neighbor’s fence, and begging him off from the 
thrashing he ought to be getting? And who’s going to be 
always there handy with the balm o’ Gilead bottle for bruises 
and such like? Grannie’s the answer—the only right and 
proper answer to every one of them. Don’t ye see, lad dear, 
we are in powerful need of her?”’ 

““Yes—oh, yes!” conceded the Tinker. ‘What I don’t 
see, though, is how we are going to acquire one. Shops don’t 
keep them; employment agencies have about everything 
else; and they are hardly in the line of a Christmas gift. You 
wouldn’t expect old Santy to fetch one down the chimney 
and leave her all ready rocking in the corner.’’ The Tinker 
stopped to pull his speculative forelock. ‘Oho! I have it. 
We might advertise: 





“Wanted. By a four-month-old baby, on the road to Arden, 
a perfectly equipped grandmother, warranted to spoil— (meaning 
the baby, not the grandmother) . 


But Patsy interrupted: ‘Faith, I never saw a grown lad 
iose his wits more steadily and naturally than ye. Ye’ll be 
offering her wages next.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Well—there’s but the one way to get her; it’s been in my 
mind almost as long as the grannie notion itself. Take to the 
road again and find her,” 

“The road!”’ Surprise, bewilderment, and then a jubilant 
comprehension showed in the Tinker’s face. 

“Aye, and why not?” 

A breathless pause followed wherein the fire vocalized 
some excellent chuckles and the Little Tinker gurgled his own 
opinion to himself. Patsy flashed a look upon the recumbent 
figure opposite and sprang to her feet, 
laughing: ‘‘Well, isn’t it time, tell me 
that! Are ye forgetting the compact 
long ago, the compact to come back to 
the road once in so often, for kindness’ 
sake, before our own hearts grew too 
choked with our own little happinesses? 
And isn’t the time come ?”’ 


HE turned her back to the fire, her 
hands clasped tightly behind her, 

while her face grew suddenly serious. ‘I 
am almost growing fearsome of the 
happiness; it is measuring too full for 
just the three of us, I’m thinking. But 
if—if we found a fourth to share it and 
divided it afresh, sure, there wouldn’t 
be so much then to pester us with feeling 
overgreedy. And think, lad dear, what 
a harbor place she would be for the 
Tinkerlingalways,atday’send! There's 
a deal of preaching we might be giving 
the wee lad, as he grows, about the 
wisdom of life and the rareness of faith, 
and the strength of righteousness, and 
soon. But it would sit oddly on our 
lips, I’m thinking; while the little 
grannie we'd be finding would just nat- 
urally take him quiet-like and lead him 
straight as the crow flies to them all. 
I know—oh, I know!” 

If rhapsody could be crystallized into 
a single look the Tinker’s face would 
have held it that minute. 

He sprang happily to his feet beside 
Patsy and gathered her into his arms. 
**Bless you, Irish Patsy! The road for 
us; and us for grannie. When shall we 
start ?”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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~~ ROM the straw-thatched Russian huts 
of the past, with their ignorance and 
squalor, there clearly sounds the cry of 
the Russian woman’s rising independ- 
| ence, triumphing after many years 
| of sufferingeand degradation. For the 
Russian peasant woman, suppressed 
through many centuries, at last is at- 
taining self-support and_ self-respect. 
| Contrary to general knowledge in the 
(ES United States, this release is coming 
Le ————— through the aid of the noblewomen of 
Russia. A great love for the peasant woman with her 
rugged common sense and her hidden love of mysticism has 
always been the keynote of the woman of the Russian 
nobility. She has expressed this by establishing workrooms 
on her own estates and by building schools. 











When the Rebirth of the Russian Women Began 


N THE old days before the Great Liberation, prior to the 

freeing of the forty million serfs by Alexander II more 
than fifty years ago, these noblewomen were in close touch 
with the peasant women on their estates, supervised their 
activities and taught them handicrafts. When this link was 
broken by the Czar’s ukase, liberty brought the peasant 
women responsibilities for which they were not then fitted. 
Much misery ensued, largely through lack of money to buy 
good materials, and through lack of supervision. It was 
then that the noblewomen came to their aid, opened schools 
of instruction, established centers of trades and handicrafts 
on their estates, and in many cases personally supervised the 
work, In Bielozersk, for instance, where the lace making 
was carried on with low-grade cotton thread instead of linen, 
Madame Nadporojskaya bought good linen thread for the 
lace makers, encouraged them to follow fine old Russian de- 
signs, found a market for their product, and opened a school 
of instruction which has since been given government help 
and has become the center of a flourishing lace-making 
industry in that district. 

Similar improvements have been wrought in the district 
of Spask, by Countess Lvova, in the embroidery industry 
there, the product of which now ranks so high that it has 
received seven prizes at international exhibitions; in the 
government of Tulsk, by Madame Illiyinsk, by aiding to 
improve and market the necklaces of fine beads made there, 
which are now considered the most beautiful in Russia; in 
the neighborhood of Mozhaisk, by Countess Uvarova, in 
the plaiting of straw hats and baskets, which now gives suc- 
cessful employment to the women and girls of twenty- 
three villages; and in countless other districts of the great 
empire. 

Proof of the rapid spread of this method of industrial 
education is shown in the increase of government appropri- 
ations for helping to carry it on. The amount set aside for 
the opening of such new schools this year is more than half 
as large again as the sum expended for the work last year, 


Through the War Letter to Education 


HESE and similar influences have already brought about 

radical changes among the Russian peasant women. As 
recently as fifteen years ago the percentage of illiteracy 
among them was very high. To-day, because schools are 
being opened everywhere and are multiplying with incred- 
ible rapidity, the prejudice of the peasants against woman's 
education is gradually disappearing. Undoubtedly the Great 
War will eliminate the last vestiges of this once widespread 
feeling. Already the desire to read letters from the front h s 
urged many an old peasant woman to encourage her children 
to attend the village school, that they may spell out the 
news written by their father, and write to him in return. 

It is in connection with these schools that the young 
women of the middle classes have made their contribution 
to the peasant women of Russia. In the remote village com- 
munities, where life is dull and monotonous, these earnest- 
minded girls, far removed from all home ties, spend their 
lives in teaching the peasant children. It isa very real sac- 
rifice, and it is due entirely to the idealism which permeates 
Russian womanhood. 

Another factor in the evolution of the Russian woman 
that is coming is the curtailment of the liquor evil. Shortly 
after the beginning of the Great War the Czar issued an 
imperial ukase abolishing the village vodka shops—rustic 
cafés in which the peasants gathered to drink and talk. This 
temperance edict was warmly welcomed by the peasant 
women, for they realized that it would mean a great change 
in their condition. In the first year after the edict was pro- 
mulgated there was an increase of about one 
and three-quarter million dollars in the savings 
bank deposits. 


The New People’s Palaces of Russia 


gee ttn of the common village center, 
the vodka shop, stimulated the establish- 
ment of educational and recreational centers 
where all the members of the community might 
gather. The People’s Palaces are filling this 
need admirably. 
In the larger towns and cities there is usu- 
ally a big, central People’s Palace, and then 
from two to half a dozen smaller ones scattered 
through the more thickly populated working | 
districts. The central building hasa large meet- | 
ing room, with a buffet and tea room attached. 
| 





Here men and women from stores and factories 
assemble after the day’s work for rest, recrea- 
tion and study. Some gather in the recreation 
hall, which has a stage for concerts, plays and 
moving-picture shows. Russian artists consider 
it an honor to be invited. In other rooms are 
classes for instruction, taught by the professors 
from local schools and universities. There are 
also lectures on practical subjects and trade 
classes, while in place of the old-time vodka 
drinking bar a large tea room is provided, 
Everything is made as helpful and attractive 
as possible, One interesting outcome is that ™ 
working girls find larg; Opportunities for social 


ussian 
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intercourse,and are much sought after as wives by the men 
attending the lectures and classes. 

These People’s Palaces, which open the door of oppor- 
tunity to Russian men and women of all classes, are being 
established in the most remote villages of the empire. 


The New Russian Sisterhood 


VEN those Russian women of the cultured classes, who 

have hitherto felt no desire for a closer bond with the 
peasant women, have been carried by the war upon the 
wave of enthusiasm. Scores of such women are now travel- 
ing from village to village, for the purpose of aiding the 
peasant women to adjust themselves to the new situation 
caused by the absence of the men at the front. 

Upon arriving in a village these volunteer workers first get 
in touch with the matushka, the wife of the village priest, 
for it is obligatory for the matushka to extend hospitality 
not only to her husband’s parishioners but to everyone who 
may come. The large room in her house is the meeting place 
for the women of the village. One woman has recently told 
of a visit she made to a small village in the government of 
Tulsk. It is situated off the line of the railroad, and as she 
drove to it from the station she noticed that only women 
were to be seen working in the fields. The village street was 
deserted, except for a few old men who sat sunning them- 
selves outside the straw-thatched izbas, It was a world of 
women, 

By evening, when the workers had returned from the fields, 
the presence of the stranger and the purpose of her visit had 
become known, and the peasant women trooped to see her, 
Seated in the matushka’s home, beside a boiling samovar, 
she held what she described as ‘‘ almost a court reception.” 
All asked for war news, and each had some problem for the 
visitor to solve. One wrinkled old peasant woman had a 
letter from the front that nobody had been able to decipher; 
another had not received the money paid monthly by the 
government to the wives of soldiers, and told of the help she 
had been getting from the village. A young widow came, 
with her baby in her arms, and begged for medical advice; 
while many others asked to have their letters to the front 
addressed for them. All felt comforted. Heré was concrete 
evidence that they were not forgotten! 


The New Battalions for Russian Children 


HILDREN’S BATTALIONS form a new chapter in the 

world’s history of help. They were organized last sum- 
mer among the girls and boys of the older classes in the gym- 
nasiums Or high schools to assist the women of the country 
in their field work. The members ranged from fifteen to 
eighteen yearsofage, Each battalion or corps was under the 
direction not only of the teachers in their schools but also of 
experts detailed by the Ministry of Agriculture. The work 
entailed attendance on a special preparatory training course 
after the schools had closed for the summer, and it was, of 
course, wholly voluntary. But notwithstanding the extra 
work involved and the loss of the summer vacation, the girls 
of Russia flocked to join the battalions with an enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice that was inspiring, 

Not only did these battalions help in the field work, but 
as the girls had to live in the izbas of the villages to which 
they were assigned they were of incalculable comfort and 
assistance to the overburdened peasant women in their 
homes, They taught them sewing, showed them how to cook 
and gave them courses in dairying, 

The cooking lessons resulted in teaching the peasant 
women how to make really good bread—a most important 
matter, for bread, with the borshch or soup, is the staple peas- 
ant diet in most districts—and how to manufacture cheese 
for sale as a commercial product as well as for home con- 
sumption, Many also were the paper dress patterns left 
behind by the girl workers for the future guidance of the 
isolated peasants in making their clothes. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the women in all the districts visited 
asked that the Children’s Battalions be sent to them again 
this spring. 


Women Introduce Machinery on Russian Farms 


ATURALLY the necessity for the handling of heavy field 

work by women has brought into sharp relief the im- 
portance of labor-saving machinery, and they have now 
learned the advantages of machines of all kinds and have 
been taught where to buy them and how to use them, Last 
year the Ministry of Agriculture sent experimental trains to 
every corner of the empire with modern farm implements and 
instructors. The zemstvos and the coGperative societies 
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organized the buying of machinery and advanced the neces- 
sary Capital for its purchase. To-day hundreds of thousands 
of American-made farm implements are being operated by 
women in the remote parts of Russia. : 

The absence of the mothers from their homes while doing 
field work necessitated still another radical departure in 
the lives of these women—the establishment of créches in 
the villages. This innovation was made only a year ago 
during the spring of 1916. It not only left the mothers free 
to do their field work, which was imperative because of the 
pressing need of good crops, but it also insured good care for 
the children. In all parts of Russia, indeed, the women are 
to-day working toward the betterment of child life and the 
decrease of infant mortality; for the children are needed now 
more than ever before. 

Another result of the peasant women’s newborn famil- 
iarity with machinery has been the purchase of sewing 
machines in such quantities that it has excited wide com. 
ment in the press of Russia. Agents for sewing-machine 
manufacturers, many of them American, report that the 
peasant women are unusually prompt in their payments; 
the zemst vos report the same condition; and both agencies 
attribute this fact mainly to the absence of the vodka shop, 

The standard of living, in fact, is rising in the villages, and 
many of the comforts and conveniences of life, previously 
unknown, are being purchased by the women. All these 
changes are of a permanent character, for the peasants will 
never willingly return to the old conditions. Among the 
lesser, but not less significant, indications of the new order 
are the big demand which has arisen for pretty prints for 
dresses in place of the familiar homespun, and the widespread 
movement for personal cleanliness which is going hand in 
hand with the use of toilet soap—the kinds most preferred at 
present being the bright pink, highly scented makes! 


Opening of Professions to Women 


MONG all the countries of Europe, Russia has ever been 

foremost in giving professional opportunities to women 

of the cultured classes. There have been women doctors 

there for the last fifty years, and many of the zemst vo medical 

positions, entailing work among the peasant women, are 

held by them. For many years, too, women lawyers have 
been admitted to practice in many of the Russian courts. 

Now, however, the extension of full professional oppor- 
tunities to women has been made further available by the 
act of the Ministry of Education last summer, in granting to 
a new woman’s college in Moscow equal rights for its diplo- 
mas with those from the men’s universities. This new college 
consists of two faculties, law and languages, and the exten- 
sion of privileges opens the doors still wider. 

In Moscow there is a powerful organization of woman 
lawyers, which takes a prominent part in the furtherance 
of all movements toward the recognition of professional 
rights for women. At the Petrograd Art Academy the first 
woman architect was graduated in 1916, making an epoch in 
the establishment of woman’s position in Russia. Previous 
to 1903 women were allowed to study art only, as the archi- 
tecture course is excessively difficult and complete and the 
examination exceedingly strict. Im the 1916 competition it 
was necessary to draw detailed plans for a Home for Military 
Invalids housing two thousand men and three hundred offi- 
cers, and achurch with a capacity of three thousand people 
Of the class of thirteen, of which twelve were men, the one 
woman competed and succeeded. 

The Institute of Technology for Women has received from 
the Russian Government official recognition whereby its 
diplomas are given full standing, and its graduates in engi- 
neering, architecture and other branches possess full author- 
ity to take important positions in big engineering and 
architectural projects. A number of women graduates have 
specialized in mining; others again have become expert in 
the good roads movement, which is a vital issue in Russia; 
and several have taken positions of authority in the rapid 
extension of canals and waterways. 


The Stenographer Appears on the Horizon 


gee is a country of agriculture, and many women 
hold important executive positions in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, In the empire there is no prejudice against the 
professional woman; indeed, in no other country does she 
stand so fully on a basis of equality. The handicaps of isola- 
tion and illiteracy are being rapidly removed by the building 
of railroads and schools throughout the empire. Full advan- 
tage is being taken by the peasant women, and the class- 
rooms are crowded. The war has given a great impetus to 
nursing, and numerous training schools have been estab- 
lished. Relief work has been organized, and it is 
‘ the women who are intrusted with its conduct. 
" The demand for office girls and stenographers 
b) is now beginning to be felt, and with the recent 
I educational advance the scope of feminine use- 
| fulness is being rapidly broadened. 
Especially significant is the official announce- 
ment recently made, opening to women trusted 
positions in banks. The Russian banking 
system is rigidly supervised by the government, 
and this extension of privilege affords an im- 
portant avenue to specialists in economics. 
But the Russian woman is a serious type; she 
has always taken an understanding interest in 
the political and economic problems of her 
country. 


HE Russian woman that is coming is des 
| tined to be an even more forceful factor 
| than she is now. As the direct descendant of 
| the woman that is in Russia to-day, the woman 
who is ambitiously attending evening classes, 
who is advancing her standard of living and 
urging her children to school, she will bear her 
part, shoulder to shoulder with the men, in 
building up the new Russia—the Russia whose 
watchword is ‘‘ Progress.”’ 








NOTE-—This is the third of THE Home JourRNAL’s seri 
articles dealing with the woman that is coming out of the MI 
the belligerent countries. Mr. H. G. Wells has portrayed the 

English woman; Madame Sarah Bernhardt has presented the 
French woman}; and in the next number there will be presented 
the German wor an. 
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rT NO GET the straight of this jack pot Zang Whistler and 
the Little Schoolma’am chipped into, you got to go 
back to Billy Dean. 

They killed Billy Dean when he rode into the Teapot 
Spout to serve warrants, and tied his hat onto the horn of his 
saddle. Then they creased Billy’s little stocking-foot with a 
buliet along the flank—they were that kind, the Teapot 
Spout gang, cruel even to horse animals. When that stock- 
ing-foot came back to Two Moons and Sheriff Sproal he 
saw Billy Dean’s hat, a bullet through the crown and smack 
through both warrants Billy had tucked into the sweatband, 
then and there he made his declaration. 

“Hereafter the law stops this side of Teapot Spout,’ he 
said. “The north prong of Teapot is No-Man’s Land, and 
anybody’s free to shoot one of the Teapot gang on sight.” 

He hung up a reward onto Zang Whistler out of his own 
pocket: One thousand dollars for Zang, dead; and, to make 
it a sporting proposition, you might say, fifteen hundred to 
the man who'd bring the leader of the Teapot gang into a 
court of law standing up. 

So there’s Billy Dean, dead, the fifth man in a year to be 
chipped out by Zang Whistler’s outlaws of the Spout; and 
there’s the price hung onto Zang, which nobody walking in 
boot leather on the big range this side of Cheyenne River is 
overwishful to go after. 


lig’ pas for the Little Schoolma’am. First time I met up 
with her—well, son, that was curious. Maybe three, 
four days after Billy Dean’s killed I was riding down into 
the Crazy Squaw Valley to get a line on some beef killers, 
and I had it in mind to look in on Old Man Taswell. Well, 
sir, who should I plump onto way out there in the bad 
lands but old Uncle Alf, the crazy circuit rider. Comes from 
nowhere, this Uncle Alf, sudden and unexpected as a big 
wind; lams religion into everybody he meets for a couple of 
days, and then disappears. The set of his whiskers and the 
white showing in his eyes when he gets wound up have 
stampeded many a sinner to the mourners’ bench. 

Well, Uncle Alf and I amble along together to Old Man 
Taswell’s ranch, where we’re both planning to put up for the 
night. No sooner do we ride up to the corral than I get a 
surprise. ‘Taswell’s got religion—got it off Uncle Alf, it 
appears. Things being this way, Old Man Taswell « elebrated 
Uncle Alf’s coming by having a religious meeting after sup- 


per. Herds us all in the settin’ room—hired men too. First 
Uncle Alf reads the Bible, giving us the high notes through 
his nose something terrifying. Then he invites everybody 


to give his ‘“experience.”’ First off, old ‘T aswe I] rares up and 
tells everybody what a wolf he’d been until the man of God 
came along and led him by the hand. 

rhen the Little Schoolma’am stands and delivers. ‘‘God 
directs me,” she says, ‘‘in training the minds of little chil 
dren who live in far places. It is His mercy that gives me 
even a little lamp to light the way to His kingdom.” 

Something like that; I disremember exactly the words 
But, son, the way she said it! You know how the piny- 
woods smell sifts down a whiff of cool wind from the Big 
Hewiek etacs you’re riding out in the bad lands under the 
sun—sort of promising and soothing? Well 

She’s a little bit of 2 *voman, this Schoolma’am—like 
she'd stopped grov een and—mellowed after that. 
Sort of goldy-sanc 
very small and may 


yes blue as a windflower; face 
hed a little ’round the corners of 


NAS WOM 
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the mouth from hard wintering. Pretty? Well, say, there’ 
that picture of Florence Nightingale in Parson Hollingshed’s 
house. They say Mis’ Nightingale nursed on the battlefield; 
the Little Schoolma’am rode twelve miles to her school, rain 
or shine, and forded two streams up to her saddle blanket 
twice a day, and mostly without regular pay. Yes, sir, I’d 
call her pretty. 

Well, sir, after we'd finished the ‘‘experience’’ meeting 
and were settin’ round, Old Man Taswell asked me for the 
news. [| told him about the killing of Billy Dean and how 
kked Sproal’s put a bounty onto Zang Whistler. And we got 
to passing it back and forward, Taswell and |, how some- 
body’d ought to clean up the Spout. 

Then old Uncle Alf he drops this, sort of casual. ‘I’ve 
been among those sons of Baal,” he says. ‘They are godless 
men and will burn in everlasting perdition,” he says. 

The Little Schoolma’am is settin’ there where the lamp 
shines down onto her goldy hair and pinched little mousy 
face, just listening. By and by she puts in, kind of excuse- 
me like: ‘‘Don’t you think, Uncle Alf, that if somebody 
should try with patience to show Mr. Zang Whistler the path 
to God, he would follow?” 

“The laborers in the vineyard are few,”’ Uncle Alf moans. 

“T think I’ll ask the Almighty if it is His will that I go to 
this Mr. Whistler and lead him into the narrow path.” Just 
like that the Little Schoolma’am says it, quiet and ca’am, 
like she might say: ‘‘Guess I’ll ride over to Salt Creek and 
set up with Old Mis’ Sturdee to ease her asthma.” 

“T see great tribulation for thee, sister,’’ the evangelist 
comes back at her. “I see pitfalls before thy feet and 
arrows in thy heart. But, if God wills it, take thy lamp of 
light to guide the feet of this son of Baal.” 

When I saddled up next morning and rode away across 
the Big Country I had the picture behind my eyes of the 
Little Schoolma’am down on her knees, asking God should 
she carry that ‘little lamp’ of hers into Teapot Spout. 
And, son, that picture stuck with me all forty miles to Two 
Moons like far-away melodeon music. 


$e Sugs figures in this yarn, and we might as well rope 
him in right here. This bad old rooster and me didn’t 
what you might say hanker after each other’s society over 
much; he being tongue-and-groove solid with the rustlers of 
Teapot Spout, handling some of their burnt cattle for them 
and generally scouting for the gang on the outside. He 
lived with a frost-bitten wife and five tough boys on middle 
prong of Teapot not five miles away from the Spout, and 
every time I rode down to look over his brands I kept my six- 
shooter mighty loose in the holster. Never quite got the 
goods on Old Sugs though; one of his sons would gen- 
erally spot me topping the divide and would be running the 
stolen stuff up some draw when I arrived. That was wild 
o rough a crow couldn’t fly over it—and 
one lonely brand inspector like myself hadn’t a chance of 
locating a bunch of stolen steers in those breaks. But my 
game was to keep Old Sugs nervous, and some day I'd get 
him. 

! heard from one of the honest hay ranchers on Powder 
River Old Sugs has a bunch of brand-blotted two-year-olds 
on hic range—this was about a month after my visit to 

’s place—and [I started out to do a little scouting 
t long ride from ‘Two Moons down to middle prong 
wt. I jogged along, figuring to get to Sugs’ place 


country, you see 


I Am That Shook Up I Miss My First Shot. Zang Never Comes Back at Me, Though He Has Me Cold and Could Have Bored Me After That Miss of Mine 
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‘long about dark and make him put me up for the night; 
then I’d keep tabs on his boys so’s none of them could run 
off the stolen cattle | wanted to look over before I was out 
in the morning. 

[ reckon it’s about seven o’clock and purply dark when I 
top the divide and see the light in Sugs’ place. I drop down 
to the ranch at an easy walk so’s nobody inside will hear 
hoof sounds; and I’m turning over the chambers of Betsy, 
here where I carry her on a breast holster for quicker con- 
venience—just sort of precautionary, you might say. The 
door is standing ajar. I step in without knocking. 

The whole Sugs tribe is settin’ at table. Also Zang 
Whistler. Also the Little Schoolma’am. 


bee never did put your stocking foot onto a rattler in 
ZL your blankets? Sho! I forgot you don’t have rattlers in 
the East. Well, son, it jars you some and roaches up your back 
hair. Same that night when I step into Sugs’ house. I am 
that shook up I miss my first shot, which I do quite seldom. 

Zang never comes back at me, though he has me cold and 
could have bored me after that miss of mine. He just stands 
there behind the table, covering me with his forty-five at the 
hip and grinning through the smoke. All the Sugses are 
under the table, or just getting under pronto. Maybe a 
quarter-second after I threw that first shot—which it was a 
natural thing for me to do under the circumstances—I savvy 
why Zang doesn’t bore me and why I don’t shoot again. It’s 
the Little Schoolma’am. She’s standing right longside Zang, 
and Zang can’t move away to leave her out of range because 
he’s bang up against a corner of the big fireplace—table in 
front of him; woman other side. 

There they stand—big Zang Whistler with his whity- 
yallery hair bushing up all over his head, his humped eagle 
bill of a nose and smiling mouth—a reckless, handsome cuss 
was Zang! And the litthe woman—a pewee field mouse of a 
woman, alleyes. ‘Two dabs of deep color on white, those eyes. 

“I got you, Lalorge,” says Zang, sort of chuckling deep 
down in‘his throat. ‘ Put her down!” 

“Tf the lady’ll kindly oblige by stepping aside J 
start to pick him up, pretty well riled at the deal I’m up 
against. 

“The lady can’t step aside; she’s wedged like me. I'd 
admire to shoot this out, Lakorge; but The way that 
big outlaw says it you’d think he was at a church strawberry 
festival, casting a vote for the prettiest girl. 


] LAY Betsy down on the table. Then I give a little bow to 
the Schoolma’am to show I’m out of the game. She turns 
those wide eyes up to Zang’s face, slow and like a child who 
doesn’t understand things. I see her lips quiver—for the 
throw-back from all the excitement begins to get her; but 
she takes a grip on herself, 

“That was our Father stayed your hand from killing; not 
I, Mr. Zang,” she whispers with little breaks between words. 
Zang has his eyes on me all the time; but I see them turn 
darker and sort of deep—like somebody’s riding him hard 
and digging in the spurs. ‘Remember to pray to Him for 
new light until we meet again,”’ she follows up. 

Zang slips his left hand—the right’s still got me covered 
down from his belt to grope round. He finds one of the 
Little Schoolma’am’s hands and gives it a gentle squeeze. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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Bait is Bait, and You Can’t Catch Fish Without It: 


by 


VI—Colonel Bogey 


OXANA'S faithful white 
horse, Mariana, cropped 
dusty grasses by the road- 

side while we gathered great arm- 
fulsof early goldenrod and Queen 
Anne’s lace. Roxy pulled her old 
gauntlets more firmly over her 
wrists, opened the hedge shears 
and let them descend upon the 
gorgeous pasture thistles. ’ 

“Roxy,” I confessed desperately, after a long silence, “if 
it were anybody but your seraph of a mother that my dad 
were marrying, I wouldn't go near the wedding. I think 
middle-aged marriages are just a sacrilege.’ 

Roxana smiled at me. But a moment later a tear splashed 
on my hand; I wasn’t sure whether it was mine or Roxana’s. 
“Do you remember what an angel my f-father’’— Roxana 
began with passionate tenderness. But the next second she 
got hold of the quaver in her voice and laughed a bit: “ Fergy 
dear, do you suppose that over behind that nice brown clump 
of teazle there’s a patronizing little bald-headed, spectacled 
Mr. Cupid writing down our pedigrees to enter us up for 
‘fat-fair-and-forty’ tournament? We are awfully narrow- 
minded idiots, Jannie; we don’t know what we’d do ‘a hun- 
dred years from now’ ——”’ 

‘I don’t see how your mother can stand it to leave her 
adorable little cottage for father’s old dungeon,” 

‘“*Gadzooks! Me Lady Disdain, thou art a romantic little 
mouse! Remember your immaculate plumbing and your 
warm-hearted furnace—and that the dream of mother’s life 
has been to have a good, substantial, all-in-repair-at-one- 
time brick edifice about her.” 

The editor man’s ubiquitous car dashed by us, 
Miss Early-Bird Glidden!” he called gayly. 

Roxana cut him cold; but he never knew it, for he was 
smiling at me. ‘ What colossal nerye!’’ she sputtered. ‘I 
never met that man in my life.” 





“ay 


Morning, 


\ HY I couldn’t have explained then that he thought I 
/V was “Miss Glidden,” I don’t know, I just swallowed 
hard and didn’t risk her scorn, 

“He's not bad looking, though,’’ she admitted grudgingly ; 
“very decent sheet he’s making of our stupid old paper 
too; wonder how he ever happened to buy it? A live wire 
like that in a town like ours must feel pretty lonesome.”’ 

“He is a very alive person,” I admitted meekly. 

“Sweet on the younger Ammersley girl, Doctor 
Dawson was telling me. Men are all alike, dead or 
alive; they prefer peaches to apples; I suppose Eve 
sort of scared ’em off the apple stunt, Gee! I’d have 
liked to have been Eve,’’ Roxana snorted; “ I'd have 
let Adam put that thing across on me—not!”’ 

We drove on in silence along the old towpath. 

The canal was golden from the rising sun —a tardy sun 
that was just peering through the lazy morning fog, 

“One of us better send a brief wedding announce- 
ment to the ‘Tri-Weekly,’ don’t you think?” she 
asked huskily. 

I nodded. 

“““Miss January Rose Ferguson and Miss Jane 
Roxana Glidden feel rather peevish about admitting 
the marriage of the former’s papa to the latter’s ‘ 

““Roxana,’’ I burst forth passionately, “you quit 
knocking! [ wasn’t peevish; | was just—soul-ruffled. I 
suppose those two were so plain lonesome from yours and 
my highfalutin’ neglect ———”’ 

44? ” ‘ sé ° 

I’m a beast,’’ she murmured contritely—‘‘a horrid, 
spiteful, unappreciative beast. I guess I’m a bit rubbly 
myself this morning. Your father’s the salt of the earth, 
Jannie; he’s a wonderful man to do what he’s going to do 
for me; I shall never understand what prompted him to do 
it.”” I looked straight ahead of me. ‘‘Move along, Marianne; 
we've ‘forty-’leven’ things to do before nine o'clock.” 


© ABRUPTLY was the little wedding over, it startled 
us. Our sober couple departed sedately upon their jour- 
ney: father had business in Washington, and Roxy’s mother 
had relatives in Virginia. Roxana and I wandered rest- 
lessly about the flower-decked cottage until the few guests 
had departed. 

“I’m going home for a’—I couldn’t think of anything 
especially that I was going home for, except that the minister 
and his wife had departed and I couldn’t keep up a pretense 
of good humor any longer. I couldn’t keep the lump out of 
my throat—“‘I’m going home to—to—you call over if you 
want me; and you come over to lunch, won’t you?” 

But home was worse than Roxy’s house. It looked 
as upheaved as my emotions. Dad was celebrating 
his marriage by installing electricity; already the 
workmen seemed to have invaded every room. Sarah 
thumped her bread glumly, her best black silk pro- 
tected by some seven aprons. 

“For land’s sake, look at Miss Roxy! ”’ she called to 
mean hour later, rousing me from a heap of grumps 
in which I huddled on the old haircloth sofa in the 
chilly drawing-room. I ran to stare through the 
pantry windows across the back yard. 

Oh, but Roxana was gorgeous! Trig in her brown 
sweater, her beautifully shaped head tied turban 
fashion in a gaudy twist of striped silk, her figure 
silhouetted itself against the turquoise autumn sky 
like some fantastic dream ol ypsy. She was burning 
a huge pile of rubbish, raking sturdily as she tended 
her leaping fire,and as she worked she whistled “‘ Die 
Valkys Blessed old Roxy! Her sane plunge into action 
pulled me out My Weare sloth I hurried over to her. eg 
want to help!’ | cried. 

Pi Me a ei h rrak “ her luminous gray eyes met mine. 
eat Ie 1s conac last, she announced glibly, 
whereas yOurs Is Little \ \e-may need-it-sometime. This is 
no job fora faint-hearted lady. I’m gOing to burn and burn 
and then some, I’m going to empty that attic! But I wish 
com d x ‘ on the porchan | pac k ore t-grandmamma’s teacups; 
thers going to give ’em back to the family of the late 
if 


ustodian ' . ‘— ' 
( MILAN And watch out for B id | rawley’s motorcycle; 
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it doth announce the coming of the whole Frawley tribe. 
I have sold unto them all my darling fledglings.”’ 

“Roxana, you haven't already!” 

“The telephone wires almost crackled with the bargain. 
I’ve sold not only the chickens but the very roofs over their 
heads—all those portables that you labored so over; they 
are going to be deported at three o’clock. Kindly shed no 
tears, dear romanticist. And I’ve wired two quarters’ werth 
to Jess and Marcia, begging a corner of their studio begin- 
ning with October first; and I’ve phoned that fresh young 
editor a marriage notice and a rent ‘ad.’; he asked me how 
my friends the Weasels were when I told him who it was 
talking, and | requested him to please mind his own busi- 
ness. What on earth are you blushing at, Jannie? Horatius, 
or whoever it was that burned his Brooklyn Bridge behind 
him, had nothing on me. I’ve settled my entire ‘Oh-my- 
future.” And, Jannie, don’t you think it would be a little— 
well, humaner—if I stopped calling your father ‘you’ and 
named him Uncle Sandy? I know mother would love it if 
you'd call her Aunt Molly.” 

She banked her ashes neatly, and disappeared atticward 
for more fuel for her sacrifices to the great god Compromise. 
She whistled the “ Marseillaise’’ as she climbed. 


fies all, J thought glumly, why shouldn’t she feel chip- 
per? She could stop worrying about her mother’s bread 
and butter, and dad’s loan would allow hera full two years 
without necessity. I orall that the welding of our two homes 
meant the abolishing of hers, she was going to be a very 
material gainer by the Martinmas summer romance. It was 
entirely sensible that the Glidden house should be rented; 
yet it made me homesick to think of it. I hated the very 
thought of strangers in it. 

In the shelter of the side porch, messy and dusty, I 
wrapped the delicate eggshell cups and tucked them into an 
old hamper. A chugging motor jerked to a stop in the drive. 

I didn’t even look up. ‘She's upstairs, Bud; she’ll be 
down in a minute.” 

“I'd love to be called Bud, but it isn’t my name; most 
folks call me Tad,” said the editor man’s pleasant barytone. 

I smiled, and then I blushed to remember what a deceit- 
ful thing it was to keep on letting him think I was Roxy. 

“Somebody very fresh phoned about the wedding,’’ he 
remarked, 

He stepped out of his car, pulled off his gloves, and a 
moment Jater he was packing cups, too, just as casually as 
though he were a regular packer person. 


“Very fine house Over there, that house of Mr. Fergu- 
son’s,”” he ventured, 

“T hate Mansard roofs,’’ I answered. 

“Mind if I prescribe an antidote for Mansard roofs and 
er—unexpected alliances?’’ He asked it lightly, but his eyes 
were searching mine So quizzically that I looked away. ‘“‘I 
prescribe an afternoon off—on the new golf links. If you 
don't say ‘ Yes,’ I'll shake before taking you,” he added 
when I didn’t answer. 

“‘] don’t play,’’ Lanswered woodenly. 

“‘Nobody does yet; the links have been open only a week. 
Colonel Bogey is the only chap who has really played 
around.”” He jumped into his car with a flying leap. ‘I'll be 
back at two exactly.” 

He was gone before I could answer. I couldn’t in the least 
understand him; but I decided firmly that I would tell him 
who | was, and that I would tell Roxy that I had told him. 
Just then the Frawley family did come for the chickens, and 
J think anybody will agree that it’s no time for maidenly 
confidences when four-hundred-odd hens are being crated. 

Directly they were crated, Roxana drove off on top of the 
crates. ‘I won’t be home till I have their father’s check,” 


she hissed in a shrewd aside. “ But don’t forget to eat your 
lunch, old moonshine; and, if I don’t get back in time, you 
hitch Marianne and drive down to the four-sixteen; I’m 
expecting some parties toan important’’—she thrust out her 
chest grandly and pretended to insert worldly thumbs in a 
commercial vest—‘“business transaction!’’ 


THANKED Providence that, if the “Whale ’’ had had to 
be lost, the ““Shark’’ had been saved, and that in the very 
top reposed a heather tan sport suit anda brown hat. Julie 
wasn’t home; I didr.’t bother to explain; I just casually 
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“busted ”’ the lock and escaped. I 
had to buy some shoes and get my 
lunchand get back to Roxy’s porch 
by two o'clock; and it was some 
rush, believe me. But, when he 
sailed up inthe “Sloop,” I was wait- 
ing as calmly as if I always wore a 
hat that said “What ho! My 
merry men!”’ 

He was rather overwhelming 
himself in a Norfolk suit and long 
stockings, the first that were ever 
seen in Atterboro. All the way out I couldn’t talk because 
I was trying to think what was probably the etiquette of 
entering a club house. I needn’t have worried. We never 
went near it! 

The editor man craftily let the motor die in the road near 
the third hole. Twocaddies and an instructor sprang out of 
the bushes, 

‘“*No gallery for us,” the editor man announced grimly. 
“We may start in the wrong place, but we aren't going to let 
anybody see what duffers we are.’’ 

The editor man drove off first; that is, he tried to; it was 
a beautiful foozle. 

AndthenI tried it. The instructor told me to swing through 
and not be afraid of it, and I swung, 

The only trouble was that I swung the wrong way because, 
you see, I’m naturally left-handed. And I gave the editor 
man a perfectly villainous black eye! That was the very first 
present I ever made him. 





T TOOK most of the water in the brook and both of my 

handkerchiefs and a pound of beefsteak, that one of the cad- 
dies ran his legs off to buy, to repair the damages of that first 
“swing through” of mine, And if you don’t agree with me 
that that editor man was a hero when I tell you that he 
insisted on going on with the game, why, that’s because you 
don’t know what it’s like to try to keep a blackened eye on 
an elusive golf ball. 

He simply named it his handicap, and went on. 

I went on and on, too, and all the time the editor man 
tramped along beside me—sometimes singing under his 
breath, sometimes whistling, sometimes ‘‘cussing” gently ! 
He laughed at my enthusiasm; he poked fun at my clumsi- 
ness; but somehow I didn’t mind. On the path through the 
woods from the eighth tee the caddies strolled on ahead and 
our instructor disappeared discreetly through a short cut. 

I felt an arm steadying mine as | stumbled on the 
mossy stones, 

“You're going to be aregular little golferesseress.”’ 
He made up ridiculous words, ‘ It’s about time some 
of you girls found out that this club is a country club 
and not a porch party. Heavens! I brought a piece 
of pink fluff up here Tuesday, and she wilted on the 
third hole. Besides, no woman whose hair isn’t natu- 


rally curly—and a bit bronze—belongs on a golf 
links.’’ 

“It’s a nice place for freckles too,’ I answered 
demurely, 


“Then you'd better get some more,” he answered, 
looking me over coolly. ‘‘ Aside from three on your 
left cheek anda couple or so on your right —" 

I discovered something extraordinary while he was 
looking at me—sometimes his eyes looked gray, and 
sometimes they looked brown. 

The afternoon sun was low; the air was like nectar; I 
think we were both abit giddy from overenthusiasm. 

‘““Who’s Colonel Bogey 2?” I asked hastily. 

“Then you haven’t met him?” 

‘“[—]—this is the first time I ever came to the club,” I 
answered. “I don’t know many of the members.” 

“T’mrather anxiousto meet him myself,” the editor replied. 


HE instructor was waiting; he snorted. “Begging your 

pardon, sir,” he interrupted, ‘‘but the young lady will 
learn her golf quicker if you allow me the liberty of explain- 
ing the lingo of the game. Colonel Bogey is an imaginary 
character, ma’am, who, if he were real, would never miss a 
stroke whilst he was playing, and who would do the course, 
ma’am, in a logical number of strokes.’’ 

“Ts there a Miss Bogey?”’ I asked, awestricken at the 
thought of the perfect creature. 

‘6 ’ “a7 Ty ’ ” . 

I can’t say rightly I ever heard, ma’am,”’ answered the 
instructor gravely. 

“There is,’ I insisted. ‘‘She’s been stalking ahead of me 
all through life, only I never knew till now that she was 
imaginary —~—she seemed so real.” 

‘‘What was she like?” interjected the editor man, 
utterly regardless of the instructor’s indignant and 
reproachful glare. 

I clutched my driver much too firmly, ‘‘ Why, she 
was the girl | always missed being, the one that 
always escaped me.” 

The editor man nodded. ‘‘I know,’’ he. said. 
“Maybe you didn’t use the right Bait to catch her 
with,” 

I didn’t dare look at him for a minute. 
wildly. 

“*She’s got it! She’s got it!’’ cried the little in- 
structor,dancingabout. ‘Look, look! Niceand easy 
and straight asa die, skimming along like a swallow, 
rising likea - cs 

I was dancing up and down, just screaming. Oh, 
the thrill of that first real drive! I dashed madly after 
it; if I didn’t get another decent shot the entire 
afternoon, nothing mattered. 

“Oh! Oh!” Icried from the hilltop near the club house; 
“how did we get back so soon?” 
“Go around again?” asked the editor, laughing. 
2 $ ’ 5S s 
I wanted to! “What time is it?’’ [asked the caddie. 
“Ten after four.’”’ 
en afte 

Cinderella and her slipper weren’t in it with me for con- 
fusion, ‘‘*The four-sixteen train!’’ | gasped. ‘‘ I have to 
meet it.” 

And I hadn’t told him yet that I wasn’t Roxy! 


So I drove 
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Vill— (Continued) 


~@|OR twenty miles Ellen Burns and her busy 
husband, suddenly turned into a holiday 
maker, drove to find a certain place upon 
a bluff overlooking a small lake of unusual 
beauty, far out of the way of the ordinary 
motor traveler. They climbed a steep hill, 
coming out of the wooded hillside into the 
full sunlight of the late October day, where 
spread an extended view of the country- 
side, brilliant with autumn foliage. The 
air was crisp and invigorating, and a decided breeze was 
stirring upon this lofty point, so that the windbreak which 

3urns began at once to build was a necessary protection if 
they were to remain long. 

An hour of hard work, at which Ellen helped as much as 
she was allowed to do, established a snug camp, its back 
igainst a great bowlder, its windward side sheltered by a 
thick barrier of hemlocks cleverly placed, a brisk bonfire 
burning in an angle where an improvised chimney carried 
off its smoke and left the corner clear and warm. 

“There!’’ Burns exclaimed in a tone of satisfaction as he 
threw himself down upon the pine-needle-strewn ground at 
Ellen’s side. ‘‘ How’s this for a comfortable nest ? Think we 
can spend six contented hours here, my honey ?”’ 

“Six days if you like. How I wish we could!” 

“So do [. Jove, how I'd like it! I haven’t had enough of 
you to satisfy me for many a moon, And there’s no trying 
to get it except by running aw. ay like this.”’ 

“We ought to do it oftener.” 

“We ought, but we can’t. 
now ——”’ 

He broke off, staring across the valley where the lake lay 
to the distant hills, smoky blue and purple in spite of the 
clear sunlight which lay upon them. 

“Perhaps now—what ?”’ 

“Well—I might not be able to keep up my activity for- 
ever, and the time might come when I should have to take 
less work and more rest.”’ 

“But you said ‘now.’”’ 

“Did [? I was just looking ahead a bit. 
hungry, or shall we wait a while for lunch?” 

“Don’t you want a little sleep before you eat? You haven't 
had too much of it lately.” 

“Tt would taste rather good—if I might take it 
head in your lap.” 

She arranged her own position so that she could maintain 
it comfortably, and he extended his big form at full length 
upon the rug had brought up from the car and upon 
which she was already sitting. He smiled up into her face 
as he laid his head upon her knees, and drew one of her hands 
into his. ‘‘ Now your little boy is perfectly content,” he said. 








U 


At least we couldn’t. Perhaps 


Len, are you 


with my 


T WAS an hour before he stirred, an hour in which Ellen’s 

eyes had silently noted that which had esc aped them 
hitherto—a curious change in his color as he lay with closed 
eyes, a thinness of the ‘fle sh over the cheek bones, dark 
shadows beneath the eyes. Whether he slept she could not 
be sure. But when he sat up again these signs of wear and 
tear seemed to vanish at the magic of his smile, which had 
never been brighter. Nevertheless she watched him with a 
new sense of anxiety, wondering if there might really be 
danger of his splendid physique’s giving way before the rigor 
of his life. 

She noted that he did not eat heartily at lunch, though he 
professed to enjoy it; and afterward he was his old boyish 
self for a long time. Then he grew quiet, and a silence fell 
between the pair while 
they sat looking off into 
the distance, the October 
sunlight on their heads. 

And then, quite sud- 
denly, something hap- 
pened. 

“Red! What is the 
matter?’’ Ellen asked, 
startled. 

In spite of the summer 
warmth of the spot in 
which they sat, her hus- 
band’s big frame had be- 
ee to quiver and shake 

before her very eyes. 
Evidently he was trying 
hard to control t he 
strange fit of shivering 
which had-seized him. 





ON’T be s-scared, 
a_* |-dear,” he man- 
aged to get out betweer 
rigid jaws. “It’s just a 
bit of ach-chill. I’ll b-be 
all right in a m-minute.”’ 
“In all this sunshine? 
Why, Red’—Ellen 
caught up the big coat 
she had brought to the 
place and laid it about 
his shoulders “you 
must have taken cold. 
3ut how could you? 
Come; we must go at 
once.”’ 
‘““N-not just yet. Vl 
-get Over this s-soon.”’ 
He drew his arms about 


g 


. HERMAN 
his knees, clasping them orc teen 


7 


and doing his best to 
master the shivering, 
while Ellen watched him 
Copyright, 1917, by Grace S. Richmond. 
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anxiously. Never in her life with Red had she seen him 
cold. His rugged frame, accustomed to all weathers, hard- 
ened by years of sleeping beside wide-opened windows in the 
wintriest of seasons, was always healthily glowing with 
warmth when others were frankly freezing. 

The chill was over presently, but close upon its heels 
followed reaction, and Red Pepper's face flushed feverishly 
as he said, with a gallant attempt at a smile: ‘Sit down 
again a minute, dear, while I tell you what I’m up against. 
I wasn’t sure, but this looks like it. You've got to know 
now, because I’m undoubtedly in for a bit of trouble—and 
that means you too.” 


HE waited silently, but her hand slipped into his. To her 
surprise he drew it gently away. ‘Try the other one,” 
he said. “It’s in better shape for holding.” 

She looked down at the hand he had withdrawn and which 
now lay upon his knee. It was the firmly knit and sinewy 
hand she knew so well, the typical hand of the surgeon with 
its perfectly kept, finely sensitive finger tips, its broad and 
powerful thumb, its strong but not too thick wrist. Not a 
blemish marked its fair surface, yet—was it very slightly 
swollen? She could hardly be sure. 

“Dear, tell me,’’ she be ‘gge -d. ‘What has happened? Are 
you hurt —or ill—and haven't let me know?” 

“T thought it might not amount to anything; it’s only a 
scratch in the palm. But L 

““Red—did you get it—operating ? On what?” 

He nodded. ‘Operating. It’s the usual way, the thing 
ve all expect some day. I’ve been lucky so far; that’s all.” 

“‘But—you didn’t give yourself a scratch; you never have 
done that?” 

“No; not up to date anyhow. 
I just haven’t happened to.” 

‘Amy didn’t; she couldn’t!”’ 

“She didn’t—and couldn’t, thank heaven. She’d kill 
herself if she ever did that unlucky trick. No, she wasn’t 
assisting this time. It was an emergency case, early yester- 
day morning—one of the other men brought in the case. It 
was hopeless, but the family wanted us to try.” 

‘‘What sort of a case, Red?” Ellen’s very lips had grown 
white. 

‘“Now see here, sweetheart; I had to tell you because | 
knew I was in for a little trouble, but there is no need of your 
knowing any more than this about it: It was just an acci- 
dent —nobody’s fault. The blamed electric lights went off 
for not over ten seconds, but it was the wrong ten seconds. 
I didn’t even know I was scratched till the thing began to set 
up a row. 
palm. That’s unusual.” 

‘Who did it?” 

‘I’m not going to tell you. He feels badly enough now, 
and it wasn’t his fault. He asked me at the time if he had 


I might easily enough; 





She Sat Down in Her Old Place,and His Eyes Watched Her Hungrily, as King Could Plainly See 
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touched me in the dark and I said no. It was as slight a 


thing as that. If we’d known it at the time we'd have fixed 
it up. We didn’t, and that’s all there was to it.” 

“You must tell me what sort of a case it was, Red.”’ 

He looked down at her. The two pairs of eyes met 
unflinchingly for a minute, and each saw straight into the 
depths of the other. Burns thought the eyes into which he 
gazed had never been more beautiful; stabbed though they 
were now with intense shock, they were yet speaking to him 
such utter love as it is not often in the power of a man to 
inspire. He managed still to talk lightly. ‘I expect you 
know. What’s the use of using scientific terms? The case 
was rottenly septic; never mind the cause. But—I’m going 
to be able to throw the thing off. Just give me time.” 

“Let me see it, Red.” 


3... he turned the hand over, showing the 
small spot in which was quite clearly the beginning of 
trouble. ‘ Doesn’t look like muc h, does it ?’’ he said. 

‘And it is not even protected.’ 

“WwW hat was the use? The infection came at the time.’ 

“And you did all that work in the windbreak. a you 
ought not to have done that !”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, dear. I wanted to, and I did it mostly with 
my left hand anyhow.” 

“Your blood must be of the purest,” she said steadily. 

“Tt sure is. I expect I’ll get my reward now for letting 
some things alone that many men care for, and that I might 
have cared for too—if it hadn’t been for my mother—and my 
wife.” 

‘“You are strong—strong.”’ 

“T am—a regular Titan. Yes, we'll fight this thing 
through somehow; only I have to warn you it’ll likely be a 
fight. I’ll go to the hospital.” 

““No!’’ It was a cry. 

“No? Better think about that. 
for such cases.” 

“Tt can’t be better than home—when it’s like ours. We'll 
fight our fight there, Red—and nowhere else.” 

He put one hand to his arm suddenly with an involuntary 
movement and a contraction of the brow. But in the next 
breath he was smiling again. ‘‘Perhaps we’d better be 
getting back,’’ he admitted. ‘‘My head’s beginning to be 
a trifle unsteady. But I’m glad a thousand times we’ve had 
this day.” 

‘“Was it wise to take it, dear?”’ 

“I’m sure of it. What difference could it make? Now 
we’ve had it—to remember.” 

She shivered, there in the warm October sunlight. A chill 
seemed suddenly to have come into the air, and to have 
struck her heart. 

No more words passed between them until they were 
almost home. Then Ellen said very quietly: ‘‘ Red, would 
you be any safer in the 
hospital than at home?”’ 

“‘Not safer, but there 
it would be easier for all 
concerned, in case things 
get rather thick.”’ 

“Easier for you too?” 

He looked at her. ‘‘ Do 
I have to speak the 
truth?” 

“You must. If you 
would rather be there.” 


Hospital’s the best place 


ATURALLY I would 
rather be as near 

youas I canstay. There’s 
no use denying that. But 
Van Horn wants me at 
the hospital.” 

“Ts he to look after 
you?” 

“Ves. Queer, isn’t it? 
3ut he wants the job. 
No’—at the unspoken 
question in her face—‘‘it 
wasn’t Van. But hecame 
in just as the trouble be- 
gan to show, and—well, 
you know we’re the best 
of friends now,and [think 
I’d rather have him—and 
Buller, good old Buller— 
than anybody else,” 

“Oh, but you won’t 
need them both?” she 
cried, and then bit her lip. 

“Of course not. But 
you know how the pro- 
fessionare—ifoneofthem 
gets down they all fall 
over one another to offer 
their services.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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What the Art Department Aims to Do 
By Mirs. Cyrus E. Perkins 


Chairman of the Art Department of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


HE aim of this Department is to arouse 

an increased interest in art and a fuller 
appreciation of all its various forms; to 
cultivate public taste, so the people of America 
will recognize and cherish the beauty of our nat- 
ural scenery, and will demand that handicraft 
shall have as one of its fundamental principles 
the highest artistic qualities. But we wish par- 
ticularly to emphasize the desirability of be 
coming familiar with the fine arts of our own 
country, with American painting and sculpture. 

All cities without a permanent art gallery 
should have an annual exhibition of pictures the 
best they can afford, and everyone—especially 
the school children—should be urged to attend. 

Art is being well taught in most of our public 
schools, not for the purpose of making artists, 
but for the purpose of cultivating taste. In 
many schools, however, the rooms are bare and 
unattractive. Club women should see that the 
schoolrooms of the cities and of the surrounding 
rural districts are brightened by a few carefully 
selected colored prints, which can be obtained 
at small expense. The colored reproductions 
of paintings published in THe Home JOURNAL 
should be carefully preserved and used for this 
purpose, and for class study. 

Mothers should do all they can to cultivate a 
love for beauty, a love for art, in their children. 
To interest them in the fine arts have them 
make scrapbooks of all the pictures of paintings 
and sculpture they can collect; talk to them 
about the artists, tell them interesting stories of 
their lives; teach them to see the difference be- 
tween good pictures and the so-called comic 
supplements of our papers. 


NE of the most important divisions of our 

Department is civic art. Its field is very 
broad, as it includes all outdoors. It strives, by 
means of lectures and exhibits, to encourage the 
improvement of lawns, large and small; to pro 
mote flower gardening, which has lately become 
so popular; to regulate the advertising bill 
boards, which disfigure so much of our land 
to advocate the laying out of parks and 
preserving the scenic beauty of our country; to 


scape, 


shade highways, as several of our states are now 
doing; to cultivate public taste, so the monot 

ony and ugliness of our typical American city 
may be changed; and to encourage a suitable 
style of architecture, so our towns may become 
more attractive and picturesque. 

Minnesota, through its State Art Society, i 
doing good work by providing plans for model 
farmhouses and inexpensive homes, and the 
Art Department of South Carolina has pub- 
lished a book, ‘‘ Modern Village Homes,”’ which 
is distributed free to all interested. 

Of all these different phases of the work of 
this Department we wish to speak particularly 
of the work of regulating the billboards. We all 
acknowledge that they destroy the beauty of 
our natural scenery, that they disfigure our 
cities, that they often obstruct our views of fine 
buildings and of monuments of art, and yet we 
do not unite to prevent this method of adver- 
tising. 

Much of this billboard advertising appeals 
to the trade of women; if they united and said 
they would not buy goods thus advertised, do 
you not believe that those offensive signs would 
disappear? This actually occurred in the little 
town of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. There the 
women wrote to the manufacturer of a certain 
flour that they would do without that brand 
of flour until the objectionable signs were re- 
moved; and it is- gratifying to note that they 
were removed. 


FS or over the United States large amounts 
~& of money are being spent on public works; 
public buildings are being erected, parks 
planned, paintings for public places purchased, 
and historical personages and events commem- 
orated by statues and monuments. Every year 
large sums are wasted in this way, since later, 
when the public taste has become more cul- 
tivated, these works will in many cases no longer 
satisfy and will have to be abolished. 

Weare all familiar with the ridiculous soldiers’ 
monument of many a small town, and have 
gazed upon the ugliness of monuments in our 
large cities. Purely as an economical measure 

uch work should be done under the supervision 
of an art commission, the members of which 
hould be selected from our trained specialists. 
And, having such commissions, their advice 
hould be followed. 
Che General Federation, at the last Biennial 
’ York, adopted a resolution protesting 
against the construction of a central lighting, 
heating and power plant in the city of Wash- 


ington, located « iguous to the Washington 
Monument against t adverse report of the 
Fine Arts Commission 

In the reaim of industrial art there is room 
for great improvement. Until recently Amer 
ican workers |} given most of their attention 
to the utility of nd vi ttle to its 
being artistic in desig: radua! > are be- 
Zinning to appreciate to striv 


express 


beauty of design and work- 
manship in everything the 
mind of man can conceive 
and his’ hand exe- 
cute. 

In every state 
where there is an 
artistic industry 
peculiar to itself 
everything pos 
sible should be 
done to encourage 
its development 
I:xhibitions of its 
work should be 
given and a market 
should be made for 
its products. Many 
of our states still 
have communities 
of native Indians, 
and the “ beautiful 
art of a vanishing 
race’’ ought to be 
preserved. Other 
states have colo 
nies of foreign 
women, who have 
brought with them 
their native arts of 
spinning, weaving, 
lace making and 
crocheting. These 
different handi 
crafts should all 
be encouraged by 
club women, thus 
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How Some of the Aims Work Out 
By Mirs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information, General Federation of Women's Clubs 


: OT long ago an artist, 
NS | N addressing a group of 
interested people in 
Boston, remarked 
that the «esthetic 
house of the Amer- 
ican people was 
covered by a mort- 
gage, and that, if 
the mortgage were 
foreclosed, there 
would be nothing 
left because the 
American people 
had nothing of their 
own in art, noth 
ing but what they 
have borrowed. 
Either this re- 
mark or others 
similar to it have 
- Jed the American 
club woman to ask 
herself whether 
there is anything 
in America which 
might properly be 
styled ‘“‘American 
art,’’ and what the 
club women are 
contributing or 
may contribute to 
an appreciation of 
such art. The 
answers to these 
questions have 
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helping a cause in 
which the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is greatly inter- 
ested—giving aid to our immigrants. 

During the last few years there has been a 
revival of interest in the making of coverlets. 
Our grandmothers spent much time and in 
genuity in designing and executing marvelous 
patterns, and the daughters of to-day are at 
tempting to accomplish more artistic results in 
this line of home industry. We have an exhibit 
of large mounted photographs of old quilts and 
coverlets, with a lecture on this interesting sub 
ject, which can be used with an exhibit of all 
the notable old quilts of the locality. 


Mrs, C 


| URING the last two Biennials much at 

tention was given to dress, advocating a 
‘sound, simple”’ style for street and 
home wear, and especially emphasizing the de 
sirability of adhering to approved good form 
which, while attractive, is also comfortable. 

The Federation has placed itself on record 
as opposed to immodesty in style, and to the 
constant changes in fashion which cause women 
to indulge in needless extravagance. 

Art in dress is one of our many practical, vital 
topics which should be carefully considered. 
United effort will certainly bring reforms, which 
are especially needed for our schoolgirls. We 
have a lecture on “The History of Costume,’ 
which leads to a discussion of this subject. 

Pottery is one of our most highly developed 
industries. We send to any club a very choice 
collection of American pottery, including some 
of the most beautiful ware made in this coun- 
try. Especially interesting are those articles 
made in New Orleans, where the flora of the 
country, the live oak, the magnolia, the orange 
and the pine trees are used for models. 

The value of most work can be reckoned by 
dollars and cents, or measured by some visible 
rule, but much of the work for art cannot be 
estimated by those standards, consisting as it 
does of molding public opinion and cultivating 
appreciation for the finer things of life. 


sane, 


yrus E. 


come in three dif- 
ferent directions, 
namely: (a) An ef- 


Perkins 


Do fort to increase the study and knowledge of art; 


r 





(b) an added impetus to the arts-and- crafts 
movement; (c) a greater zeal for civic art. 


bin first division has received much atten 
tion and, following the advice and direction 
of the General Federation’s Art Department, 
many State Federations have made a survey 
of art in their own states while others have 
circulated traveling art galleries. These gal 
leries have been of two kinds—those controlled 
by the General Federation, and those collected 
and controlled by the State Federations or by 
local art associations. It may be well to note 
the work of the various State Federations 
during the past Biennial period. From the 
chairman in Lowa comes the following: 


The Art Committee of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been following the plan sug- 
gested by Mrs. Johnston, of making an art sur- 
vey of lowa. We prepared and had printed a ques- 
tionnaire asking for information about resident 
sculptors, painters, etchers, illustrators, design- 
ers, art-craft workers, architects, etc. Also about 
those who were born in lowa but who are living 
elsewhere at present, and about the study of art 
and art collections in the state. 

These questionnaires were mailed to club mem- 
bers and to librarians. The returns have been 
very good, although many have nothing to report; 
but we are covering the state in this way and find- 
ing out where there are artists and where there are 
none, The next step is to write directly to the 
artists themselves, if possible, and get correct 
and detailed information. Although the survey 
is not in any sense finishéd, we have gathered in- 
formation about a number of artists who we did 
not know were Iowa people and about whom there 
is nothing in print. 


In Utah much attention has been given to 
the traveling exhibits. Beginning with a col- 
lection of thirty copies of great masterpieces, 
made by artists of Utah, the gallery was in- 
creased to fifty-three pictures by the addition 
of several originals—a Burne-Jones, a Cor- 
reggio, a Titian, two Whistlers and a Zorn. At 


EY the Salt Lake City exhibit music by the best 


























Club Women’s Fountain at Vanburen 





talent of the city was furnished and tickets 
were sold to the public. The proceeds of the 
exhibit were divided between the State and City 
Federations. 

In many cases where originals have been 
lent by the artists themselves it has been stip- 
ulated that the exhibits shall be free or at 
least open to all school children. The triumpha} 
march of galleries in the state of Idaho shows a 
record of hundreds of people flocking to the ex- 
hibit at each town where the pictures were hung. 
Among the exhibits shown in that staté was 
one of originals done by the Chicago Society of 
Artists. The pictures were done in oils and were 
valued at six thousand dollars. The expense to 
each club was five dollars and express. 

A second exhibit, valued at four thousand 
dollars, was of pictures done by itie Chicago 
Water Color Society and the Chicago Society of 
Etchers. These two exhibits traveling together 
were shown in thirty Idaho towns. Similar 
success in this state attended the tour of the 
galleries owned and circulated by the General 
I‘ederation’s Art Department. 


ANY State Federations have given a de- 
pI cided impetus to the arts-and-crafts move- 
ments. Of the workin North Carolina a former 
art chairman writes: 

Every section of the state has some grass straw 
that can be used for a basket. There are rye, 
wheat, maidenhair-fern stems, broom sedge, bul- 
rush, bamboo, willow, palmetto, corn shucks, sea 
grass, oak splits, long-leaf pine, and many other 
things, I dare say. We have taught during the last 
year, through our Department, 1015 women and 
children to make pine-needle baskets. We know of 
one hundred and fifty people who are doing this 
work for sale. In Wake and Cumberland counties 
we have introduced this work in schools, and many 
of the teachers and children are making beautiful 
baskets. There is a girl in Wake County who has 
made twenty-five dollars by the sale of baskets 
within a few months. When a tourist visits a city 
the first thing looked for is something distinctive 
of that locality to take away as a souvenir. What 
would make a more beautiful souvenir than our 
native stones set in hand-wrought silver or gold ? 


This chairman, Mrs. Jacques Busbee, dis 
tributed over a thousand packages of 
ceds along the roadside 


flower 
: making the beautiful 
weeds had grown. She 
Visited many clubs, urging a keener interest in 
art, and taught pine-needle basketry to the 
women of seven different towns. 

In Kentucky club women are wide awake to 
the art needs of their state, and, in addition to 
the traveling gallery and the stimulation of art 
study, they report the organization by the Lex- 
ington Woman’s Club of an Art and History 
Museum Association, which they hope may be 
the beginning of a dignified State Art Museum. 
Hopkinsville also reports the organization of a 
local gallery with a few pictures already hung. 

New Jersey has a record to her credit of work 
along all recommended lines, but of especial in 
terest is the exhibit of the Haddon Fortnightly 
Club during the last years. This included the 
work of more than two hundred persons, num 
bering 1500 exhibits, and was shown iu. the 


Haddonfield Club House. 


poppy blossom where 


| at MPLES of civic art fostered by club 
~ women are many and beautiful and range 
from the extermination of the objectionable bill- 
board tothe erection of beautiful fountains and 
statues. Among the artistic fountains donated 
by club women should be mentioned the gift of 
the California club women to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The fountain was a valu- 
able acquisition from the standpoint of health, 
civics and art. Scarcely less beautiful than the 
living form is the female figure erected in the 
fountain at Vanburen, Arkansas. 

A unique but none the less interesting bit of 
art work comes froma Minnesota woman, whose 
love for children moved her to organize a Little 
Men’s Art Club. This club has a membership of 
sixteen boys, in ages between eleven and sixteen 
years. The meetings are held every two weeks 
from October to June. The plan originated in 
the search for art material suitable to answer 
the needs of the little son of the organizer. 

The programs, espec ially the first 
chosen with a view *t- 
alone in art 


t. 


51am for poor 

sauibit at the Public Li- 

-duits and children, which was open 

twu afternoons and two evenings; one after- 

noon was free to school children, at which about 
four hundred were present. 

With the proceeds of the exhibit a fifty-dollar 
colored etching by T. R. Congdon, of Paris, was 
purchased, framed and presented to the library. 
There was great pride in the Little Men’s Club 
when a letter was received from the artist him- 
self asking to be made an honorary member of 
the club. The object of the club insures its suc- 
cess: (1) To become familiar with lives and mas- 
terpieces of great artists, and (2) to assist in 
improving the heart, the mind and the house in 
which each little man lives. 
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BILLIE ISLERS 


HE whole family was up in arms over Ethel’s pro- 

posal ; and the blow almost killed father, who acted 

quite stagy about it, striding the boards and be llowing 
emotionally that it had come to a pretty pass when children 
had no respect for parents. None whatever! And had he 
lived to see the day when a daughter of his should throw her- 
self away on the first young man that came along, no matter 
whether he had anything or not !—and so on, in the approved 
histrionic style of 1815. 

“Ves, that’s the idea!’ chimed in Ethel’s mamma, who 
could alw. Lys take the cool, intellectual way out of the family 
difficulties. ‘Your father, my dear, has hit the nail on the 
head as usual. Of course no girl with a particle of spirit or 
self-respect would dream of accepting the first young man 
that proposed to her.’ 

“Oh!” said E thel, aghast at the thought of how near she 
had come to committing this irreparable blunder. “So that’s 
the only objection to George, is it ?”’ 

“No!” thundered her father. ‘‘The 
he ain’t got ——”’ 

“Hush !’’ said mamma tactfully. ‘‘There now, my dear, 
leave her to me. That is the only objection we care to urge; 
and I’m sure Ethel will be reasonable about it and not throw 
all her chances away; because that would be awful!”’ con- 
cluded mamma with. sincere horror, of so deep, dark and 
dreadful a stripe that Ethel shudde red. 

“Still, ce she persisted, ‘‘everybody says that George 

“Do they!” exploded father purply. ‘Who cares what 
everybody says? What J care about is what everybody does! 
And any young feller that expects to marry a daughter of 
mine has got to show me —— 

‘‘Now, now, father! do be reasonable,” coaxed mamma 
in her bright, intellectual way, ‘‘and leave me to manage 
Ethel; because I’in perfectly sure that she 

“Well, I’m not, ” said Ethel; ‘‘not by a ‘uated I'd like to 
hear something that’s really against George. I want to be 
the first young girl he’s proposed to, don’t 1? Well, the n, 
what’s the m: tte r with his being the first young man? 


real objec tion is that 


” 


\ 7JHEREAT father burst into tears, and sobbed, and 

apostrophized heaven, which he said was always against 
him. Always! And here he was afflicted with a girl that 
didn’t have any more brains than to take up with the first 
young moon calf that came along on hossback, just because 
he could ride a hoss and was good-looking! (Good-looking! 
Here father grew so black in the face with suppressed e xple- 
tive s that he was anything but good- looki ing himself. 

‘There now, Ethe iy ’ said mamma, “you see the « ondition 
to which you hz ave reduced your fi ithe “+r, when you know how 
excitable he is.’ 

Then mamma likewise burst into tears, while father strode 
the boards afresh and bellowed and roared till Ethel stopped 
her ears and fled. For these were the fine old days of 1815, 
when people apostrophized and bellowed just as they were 
destined to do for a century or more to come. 


“Me TCy :!”? exclaimed Ethel as she landed on the second 
floor. ‘ Anybod: ’'d think George had done some ‘thing! And 
all because he’s the first young ‘man! 

An amused lauc’ ‘ ed out of the front bedroom where 


grandma held ft 
and protest: “ 
you’re laughing 


nd piqued Ethel to step to the door 
else is bellowing at me, and now 
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“QOh,no, I’m not, 
said grandma, a 
handsome, intellec- 
tual old lady who 
had seen great days 
of fair women and 
brave men. “I’m 
laughing at that 
same old song about 
the first young 
man,” 


THEL was im- 

4 mediately inter- 
ested, and scented 
another chapter out of grandma’ 
tionary past, inhabited by the demigods whose portraits 
now hung on the walls of all well-regulated families. For 
instance, here was grandma’s room adorned with steel 
engravings of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton and Lafay- 
ette, every one of whom she had known in the life. 

“Sit down,” said grandma, plying her knitting in her com- 
fortable rocker. ‘‘And maybe you’d like to hear about my 
first young man?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t [!” 
big haircloth sofa. 

Ethel was about twenty and grandma was about seventy- 
six; but the family resemblance was marked. In both were 
the same refinements of contour, and even of figure; for 
grandma had preserved her youthful lines toa marvel. But 
especially noticeable was the same perilous pride in the white- 
haired old lady and the fair wore girl. 

“So there really was a first one?” said Ethel. 

“Well, rather! There generally a you know; and a sec- 
ond and a third one, too, for that matter; but all you want 
to hear about is the first one; and maybe you'll be interested 
if I tell you, to begin with, that his name was George.” 

Ethel opened her eyes at this coincidence. ‘‘ Well,” 
prompted, ‘what was the matter with ¢ s 

“The first young man!” grandma laughed. ‘You see,” 
she went on impersonally, “] was barely nineteen or twenty 
at the time, and quite a beauty, as you can see by my minia 
ture up there on the shelf under Washington; and of course 
everyone expected great things of me in the line of matri 
mony; because our family was one of the oldest and cranki 
est in the country, and our house was a social center. Mercy, 
the great men I’ve met there, and thought nothing of it! 
Lord Howe and the Fairfaxes and Governor Dinwiddie and 
Governor Henry, the mob orator, and a whole lot of young 
sprouts that nobody thought would ever amount to much, 
like Alec Hamilton and Nat Greene and Lafayette ——” 

“And Washington?” broke in Ethel. 

““Oh, yes, Washington, of course. Yes, all the great men 
flowed through our house; and we never dreamed they were 
anything at all. No, we wondered where the great men were 
in those days, and why we didn’t have any at all. Ha, ha! 
Good joke on us! Entertaining all those angels unawares 
and complaining because there weren "tany ! Well, dear, you 
see how it was. There was I, the belle of the ball, precisely 
like you; and it didn’t take me long to discover myself, now 
let me tell you.” 

“Oh, no!” protested injured Ethel. 


romantic past, the Revolu 


said Ethel, nestling into an arm of the 


scorge f 














“Oh, yes!” insisted grandma. ‘I guess girls 
are about the same as ever, and nothing flies to 
their heads like their own beauty. And then, 
when your mother tells you what’s what in 
matrimony, and who’s who and all that, you 
begin to see your value on the market.” 

‘Now, grandma!” 

“Yes, you do. You can’t help it, if you're 
human; and I guess girls are as human as ever. 
And then,” added grandma reflectively, ‘‘along 
comes George.” With that she resumed her 
knitting and apparently forgot Ethel. 

“You mean ”’ said Ethel self-consciously. 

“T mean, along he came about this time, 
riding on horseback; and I assure you, if ever 

a man looked well on horseback 
/ George was that man. It was a 





Bis, si Siyf: sight to see him vault into the 


‘i _ Moh hey \ et ° 


saddle—just put one hand on the 
pommel and leap up light as a 
; feather; and sit there, looking like 
es ; a young god.” 
ae jit are “Well,” said Ethelindignantly, 
ss ee “.™ “what was the matter with him, 
then?” 

“Matter? What’s the matter 
with yours? Forone thing,every- 
one supposed I was as good as 
engaged to the best catch in the 

‘ county; or, if wasn’t, I ought to 
be—at least, that’s what mother 
said. But I wasn’t engaged any more than you are; I was 
free as air the day George called on his way to somewhere or 
politics, I guess. And that’s 
one reason why father was so down on him, because they had 
Well, anyhow, George 
called to pay his respects to the family, he said, in that fine, 
stately way we used to have. And George’s manners were 
fine, my dear! I can see him now as he rose up and made 
me that beautiful bow of his when I happened along into the 
room, pretending to be surprised; though, between you and 
me, I’d seen him ride up and was bound to be introduced; 
and I was—by mother herself.” 
“What?” cried Ethel. “She didn’t mind —— 
“Qh, no, she didn’t mind introducing me and letting him 
get interested and then sending him a-packing—not at all. 
That was all right, provided I didn’t get interested too; in 
which case—you’ll see.” 





other, on some sort of business 


to be on opposite sides, of course. 


” 


O GEORGE was treated perfectly; and given every 
opportunity; and every day or two he’d keep a-coming 
and turning the music for me and listening while I talked. 
George was a great listener, and appreciated all one’s good 
things. And laughed? Well, you just ought to have heard 
that man laugh! And when he did say anything it was 
always worth hearing—never any of your soft, mushy stuff 
that most young menare so glib with. Although I will say, 
when it came to the proposal Oh, well,” sighed grandma, 
‘a girl's first proposal is a great event, especially if it’s the 
first one she cares anything about. 

‘Never mind just what he said. 
except his and mine; and I’m not telling everything, even to 
you. But, you see, he had to go, he said; so there was no 
time for such a courtship as I really deserved, he told me; 
and so, would I please forgive him if he told me, then and 
there, for fear someone else would get me away from him? 
He seemed to be dreadfully afraid of that! Was afraid, | 
guess; and—oh, well, poor fellow! he had his reasons. 

“You can imagine that that proposal was no surprise, 
after the whole family had discussed it for two weeks before 
it happened and had decided just what I was to say. 

“Well, rather!” said Ethel. 

‘Indeed !” said grandma with interest. ‘‘Oh, these fathers 
and mothers! If only they'd think up some thing fresh and 
original! Here we are in these up-to-date times, way along 
in 1815, and they haven't learned a thing—not a thing! 


That’s nobody’s business 


! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in The Home Journal ?” 
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ay AMERICANS are justly 
proud of our public-school 
system. There is no other 
country in which such a 
system has been so univer- 
sally, and so early, adopted. 
| There is no other country 
44 where it has been so neces- 
sary. Our task here has 
SS — J been in large measure to 
amalgamate many different race stocks, to fuse 
them into a Common American citizenship. 
With adult jmmigrants this is a task of great 
difficulty. But children are pliable, and it is 
children whom it is best worth while to turn 
in the right direction. 














Where a New National Type is 
Being Turned Out 








HE public schools on the whole have been 
the greatest agencies for nationalization in 
this country. They have constituted a genuine 
melting pot, a genuine crucible for turning out 
a new national type, cast in the old American 
mold. Moreover, in addition to the primary 
schools we can justly pride ourselves on having 
produced a noteworthy system of higher edu- 
cation. From the high school, children can go 
into normal schools, academies, colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools of every type. 
There is probably no other country where it is 
so easy for the average man to give his sons an 
elementary education, and if they can afford 
the time—at slight money expense—a higher 
education also. 
All this is true. 
satisfaction to us. 


It is naturally a source of 


What Our Education of To-Day 
is Failing to Do 














| Sid unfortunately human nature is so con 
stituted that almost as soon as people be 
come thoroughly satishied with what they have 
done they tend to sit down, boastful and con 
tented, and rest on their laurels; until suddenly 
they find that these same laurels are withered, 
and that, anyhow, laurels do not form a good 
permanent resting place for persons who wish 
to feel boastful or even contented. 

More and more of recent years we have 
begun to wake up to the fact that even as 
regards some ordinary matters our common- 
school and college systems no longer accom- 
plish quite what they ought to accomplish, and 
that there are several vitally important factors 
in character—and, therefore, in real aftertime 
success—which are hardly developed at all by 
what we style education, in its present form. 
The ordinary man does not get the develop- 
ment he ought to get, because he was not 
given the chance which he ought to have had 
asa boy. 

Of course the exceptional man, the man who 
has intelligence enough to know what he wants, 
can get it under the present system. If the 
household is of the right type so that the home 
training is of the right type, andif the boy and 
the boy’s father both possess not only ambi- 
tion but also commonsense and good judgment, 
the boy can get an education which will amply 
meet his needs. 





The Average Boy and the 
Exceptional Boy 








| UT we need to provide for the boy who is 

not an exceptional boy. The needs differ 
entirely in different boys. We should, of course, 
direct most of our thoughts toward the needs of 
the average boy. But we should not neglect 
the exceptional boy. There is in this country 
need for a thousand engineers where there is 
need for one poet, anda “‘ fairly good ” engineer 
ts a fairly good engineer; whereas a “fairly 
good”’ poet is not a poet at all. But we need 
poets also. 

The most typical American work is done 
in our technical colleges and schools. South 
Americans, for example, who as yet, in their 
Own countries, do not possess the means to get 
the technical training absolutely necessary in 
order to master and develop the natural re- 
sources of these new countries, often come to 
the United States to study, and almost invari- 
ably they go to some technical or industrial 
school or college. And as they know exactly 
what they want and why they have come, they 
usually return home having obtained what 
they sought. Our own people, asa whole, have 
not shown as much intelligent appreciation of 
their own needs and capacities. Probably the 
bulk of our people need at this day this te h- 
nical and industrial training more than any 
other kind. i 


nd. Yet in our ordinary school or insti- 

\ tution of higher learning they get almost noth- 

i ing of the kind. 
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Training the Boy Away From 
Instead of Toward His Life 








ITH all their advantages there is, beyond 

question, a certain justification for the 
assertion that, in our common schools, the son 
of the mechanic and the son of the farmer are 
trained away from instead of toward and for 
the shop and the farm. There are various im- 
portant schools and colleges of which this is not 
true; and, rather curiously, the two institu- 
tions that should serve as models for others are 
not for whites but for colored people. I mean 
Hampton and Tuskegee. There is real need for 
a thoroughgoing change in our school system 
along these lines. Every public-school boy who 
has to earn his livelihood in after life—and this 
means, and ought to mean, much more than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred—should be 
given the chance to fit himself for earning that 
livelihood. He should be trained toward and 
not away from his life work. I do not in the 
least mean that the training should be con- 
fined to subjects which shall result only ina 
dollars-and-cents addition to his efficiency, and 
therefore to his income, in after life. I merely 
mean that this efficiency in gaining a livelihood 
shall be the first object. Itis a mere truism to 
state that unless the average man is trained 
so that he can earn his livelihood it is utterly 
useless to train him at all or to give him an 
education. 


What a Boy’s Education Should 
Include 


I COURSE a boy’s education should in- 

clude very much more. According to his 
likes and opportunities he should be trained 
along the lines which will immeasurably in- 
crease his usefulness and happiness, eventhough 
they are wholly disconnected from any actual 
addition to his money-making power. There 
can be for him no fullness of life, and no fullness 
of life for his wife, children or friends, unless he 
has been trainedin ways that are unremunera- 
tive from the monetary standpoint. But this 
does not alter the fact that, unless he has first 
of all been trained so that he can earn his own 
living, he will not only be unable permanently 
to secure any enjoyment for himself but will 
exist at all only as a burden on somebody else 
who is more stalwart. 

It is far from a simple thing to obtain or 
even to outline in detail the right kind of edu- 
cation. But it is by no means difficult to lay 
down certain propositions. The difficult thing 
is to reduce this to practice. 





| What is Far More Important 
| Than Mere Mind or Body 





()' COURSE education ought by right to 
deal even more with some of those things 
whichin the aggregate we denominate as char- 
acter than with either mere mind or mere 
body. Moreover, important though schools and 
colleges are in training character, the home 
influences are even more important. School- 
teachers have many exasperating things with 
which to contend, but nothing more exasper- 
ating than the attitude of the father who washes 
his hands of all responsibility for his own son 
and complacently assumes that the school- 
teacher will carry it all. As a matter of fact the 
father in any really good household should be, 
save only the mother, the most important edu- 
cational factor with whom the boy is brought 
in contact; and after the boy is well along in 
his teens the father, if of the right kind, be- 
comes then more important than the mother. 
It is perhaps excusable that the man who has to 
endure grinding toil in order to get the bare ne- 
cessities of life should neglect his sons—excus- 
able, although even in his case not defensible. 
But when once a man has risen above the need 
of satisfying these fundamental and impera- 
tive necessities, he is not to be excused under 
any consideration if he fails to exercise the 
proper influence over his own sons. Above all, 
this is true of the man of wealth. There are few 
figures in our national life more revolting— 
indeed, excepting only the father whose ex- 
ample positively tends to weakness there is 
none more revolting-——than the man who is so 
absolutely absorbed in money-getting and 
money-spending that he pays no heed to the 
education of his own sons. 





The Story of an American Family 
Managed as it Should Not Be 








N KIPLING’S delightful story, “Captains 
Courageous,” there is a first-rate account of 
an American family which is managed exactly 
as it should not be. The mother in Kipling’s 





story is a woman on whom vast wealth has 
been thrust without her having the least under- 
standing of how to get the most out of it or do 
the most with it. Her only idea of care for her 
son isto spoil him and to give him every pre- 
posterous luxury which is within reach. The 
father is a very successful big business man, 
whose own enjoyments are connected purely 
with the game of money-making on a large 
scale, who has no conception of his real duties 
to his family, and who merely furnishes them 
with the vast sums of money which enable 
them to live richly upholstered lives of vulgar, 
tasteless and selfish vanity. Yet at bottom the 
father and mother have what may be styled, in 
rather limited fashion, good hearts; and the 
boy is saved and turned into a self-respecting 
youthful citizen by the captain and crew of a 
fishing schooner, in whose company he has to 
do real work and to grow to understand the 
real values of life. A rather amusing feature of 
the story is that Kipling himself apparently 
failed fully to appreciate, in the case of the 
father, the full worthlessness of the type he 
was describing. 


Where the Fadies Can Do More 
Harm Than Good to His Boy 





F COURSE the father will do harm and 

not good if he errs on the side of over- 
severity to the rights of his sons, especially as 
regards their rights to reasonable enjoyment. 
Yet he may do even more harm by weak and 
foolish indulgence. Although neglect or indif- 
ference is an evil, it is actually less of an evil 
than cither of the two other and opposite 
courses, 

A certain amount of the education given a 
son by his father must be conscious and delib- 
erate, and must be appreciated by the boy as 
such. Even more must be taken by the boy 
while he is wholly unconscious that it is educa- 
tion at all. It is a mistake to think that it is 
possible to do without precept. It is emphati 
cally necessary to lay down the law on certain 
questions and to lay it down with conviction 
and without inviting discussion. But practice 
is even more important than precept. If the 
father is selfish and ungenerous in his domestic 
relations, if the comfort and well-being of the 
household are continually sacrificed to his prej- 
udices, or to his bad temper, then it is a waste 
of time for him to preach to his sons. Of course 
if he is foul-mouthed or licentious or crooked in 
any way, then he must be entered on the debit 
and not the credit side of the effort to give his 
boy the right type of character. Such a man is 
abhorrent in all the relations of life; but in the 
most intimate relation, that of the family, he is 
and ought to be an object of shuddering horror 
and loathing. 


What a Father Must Show to 
Guide His Son 











| ae if the father has no such positive dis- 
4 qualifications for the task of helping to 
bring up his sons, he must be able to show very 
different qualifications — qualifications that 
often seem to be contradictory—or he will not 
make a success. He must show both firmness 
and love; and neither quality avails without 
the other. He must try to guide his son. Yet 
he must recognize the right of the son himself 
to be consulted and, as he grows older, to 
make his own decisions in matters deeply 
affecting him. Unless the father feels this sense 
of responsibility it will indeed be the excep- 
tional school-teacher who can wholly atone for 
his shortcomings. 

But the school-teacher—and by the “‘ school- 
teacher” I mean everyone from the teacher in 
a primary Class to the president of the biggest 
university—needs extraordinary qualities if 
his task is to be well done. The best teachers 
are fully awake to the fact that all is not satis- 
factory in our present educational system. It 
has been well said that the boy of to-day is not 
so much of a boy as his father was, and yet is 
no more of a man. 





The Way Out of an Over- 
Emphasis on Athletics 





gi RE are unquestionably wrong tenden- 
cies at work. Overemphasis on athletics is 
one, and treating scholarship from a purely 
mechanical and not constructive standpoint is 
another; the mere industrious crammer will 
never rank high. The boy’s false estimate of 
social ideals is yet another. 

Probably by far the best cure for over- 
insistence on athleticism would be a proper sys- 
tem of military training—not mere drill but 
actual training; which not only can but must, if 
it is to be really effective, include sinewy health 
and hardihood in addition to the qualities 
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of courage, obedience, self-reliance and_ in- 
telligence. The lack of such qualities of the 
soul and mind would make the boy’s bodily 
development of no avail; but the bodily attri- 
butes of vigorous hardihood and health are es- 
sential in industry no less than in war. As the 
example of Switzerland has conclusively shown, 
military training is an industrial asset of great 
value and makes the boy thus trained a pecu- 
liarly law-abiding, self-respecting and self- 
reliant citizen. 





How to Give a Boy the Right 
Social Ideals | 





fe question of giving the boy the right 
social ideals is much less easy to answer. 
There is much snobbishness among our col- 
lege students and much among our schoolboys; 
but how far it avails merely to war against the 
outward and visible signs of this inward and 
spiritual evil is doubtful. To suppress clubs, fra- 
ternities and societies means absolutely nothing 
if the boys remain in heart and character such 
that some of them find a mean pleasure in be- 
ing ‘‘exclusive’’ by declining to associate inti- 
mately with the others, and if these others 
are torn by a mean agony because they cannot 
themselves become ‘‘exclusive.’’ The two at- 
titudes are merely the opposite sides of the same 
mean feeling. Moreover, there is a good side 
to the friendly association of boys of the same 
general tastes which must not be overlooked. 





When Boys are Not Superior 
But Just Different 





YROBABLY the wise effort would be not to 

abolish all social clubs and fraternities but 
to get boys to look at them in their proper per- 
spective. If all the boysin a school or a college 
are really independent and self-respecting the 
difficulties vanish at once. Such boys under 
stand that the association together of certain 
boys means not that these are superior to other 
boys but that they are different; they simply 
happen to have congenial tastes; the other 
boys need no more resent this, nor feel humili 
ated thereby, than boys who are fond of good 
reading or of scientific work need resent the 
fact that they are not necessarily congenial to 
other boys of good character who are only in- 
terested in the exploits of the crew, the nine, 
the eleven and the track team. Of course the 
best result is a combination. But how many 
grown-ups have the right combination? We 
must not expect the boy, who is father to the 
man, to be too far ahead of his descendant! 
All we can do is try to bring him measurably 
toward the proper standard. Above all, in 
social matters give him self-respect. This 
comes nearer than anything else to being the 
proper solvent. Ifthe boy is too self-respecting 
to care whether other boys feel themselves 
above him, or ‘‘exclusive’”’ about him, these 
other boys will soon feel that they make them- 
selves slightly ridiculous when they attempt to 
assume any such attitude of superiority. 


What We Americans Most 
Emphatically Need 








S REGARDS scholarship, most emphati- 
cally we Americans need to develop high 
thinking and austere mental discipline as cor- 
rectives for our national traits of flippant and 
shallow cleverness and a thoughtless, trivial, 
self-satisfied superficiality. Moreover, we must 
definitely understand that democracy is a fail- 
ure if it merely means reducing all men to a 
uniform and low level. We must in school, as 
in after life, sedulously endeavor to secure to 
the ordinary individual his right to be given as 
good a chance as anyone else. But we are 
doomed to perpetual poverty of national 
achievement unless we hold up high ideals, un- 
less we provide for exceptional training for the 
exceptional boy, unless we give exceptional rec- 
ognition to the exceptional men who must fur- 
nish the leadership without which democracy 
is worthless. No educational system is really 
good unless its program is so elevated as to 
provide as far as possible for the encourage- 
ment of the exceptional men who are to be the 
great artists, the great statesmen and the great 
thinkers of our country. Such an educational 
system would do much to eliminate the empti- 
ness and futility so characteristic of much of 
the life of American boys, and of American 
menalso. A high standard which is attained by 
some exceptional individuals means a certain 
raising of the standard for all others. 





“HIS is not undemocratic. No democracy 

worth calling such can exist unless it pro- 

vides both for leadership and for exceptional 
achievement. 
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: | Let us bring our gardens to your table 
| | Let us give you the benefit of these fresh delicious vegetables so carefully 
4 selected and daintily prepared. 
| Here is a tempting, wholesome food rich in appetizing flavor; full of 
' strength-building nourishment. And it is all ready for your table any time at 
| ° 9 e e 
| three minutes’ notice. Do you get the full advantage of all this? Do you 
F | enjoy this delightful dish as often as you might? 
| Think how independent you can be, on the food question and the “help” 
i question and the three-meals-a-day question, when your larder is supplied with 
x 
! Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
| In this single product you have a perfectly balanced You could not imagine a dish more tasty and nu- 
4 diet—all the elements of nutrition scientifically com- tritious. It is not only an inviting dinner-course, but 
‘ bined. We use thirty-two separate ingredients in this it is the best part of a light meal in itself. And how 
nourishing soup. often in the course of a busy week such a simple 
* Fifteen of these are vegetables; including premium- repast—both palatable and sustaining—is exactly 
‘ grade white potatoes—the finest Maine growth, what you want! 
““Jersey’’ sweet potatoes, red-hearted Chantenay car- On wash-day, ironing-day, house-cleaning days or 
I\ rots, sweet yellow turnips, baby lima beans, tender the maid’s day out, for example, what a comfort to 
ui little peas, cabbage, tomatoes and *’ Country have a supply of this tasty soup right at hand on your 
4 Gentleman” corn. pantry shelf! 
: We add rice, barley, celery, okra, fine herbs and It involves no bother of marketing on your part; 
| | delicate leeks; beside a sprinkling of the attractive no expenditure of time and energy, no cooking ex- 
A B C” Macaroni, and just a whisper, as you pense. It comes to you already perfectly cooked and 
' | | might say, of sweet red peppers. And we blend all prepared. You simply add hot water, bring to a 
these in a rich meaty stock made from selected beef. boil and serve. 








Good soup is positively essential to the properly-regulated diet. All authorities 
agree on this. It should be eaten once a day at least. And with an 
assortment of these health-promoting Campbell * ‘kinds” in the house, you 
are never without a soup that is altogether welcome and satisfying. 
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Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 

, Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

: Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
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E ALL want to save money—to lay something aside for that “rainy 

day” that we hear so much about. But the question is always 

present: “How, with prices as they are, can we save anything? It is 
all we can do to live, let alone save.’’ It is only the careful housewife who 
can wisely solve the question. 





— — 9 THAT THE PRICES OF FOODS and all necessities are high 
an no one can deny; it is truly a day of ‘the high cost of liv- 
& ing.”’ But it is also a day of ‘the cost of high living,” and 

i adh making all allowances for the actual greater cost of every- 

| Weeding Out} thing the fact — remains that = need for wits —— 
? out from our daily living of what we think are necessities, 
Luxuries and yet are nothing but luxuries disguised as necessities, is 
From with all of us. No writer can possibly lay down concrete 
Necessities rules for the spending of an income applicable to any partic- 











ular family: all he can do is to offer general rules and these 
must be applied to individual cases. What can be done by one family may be 
absolutely impossible to another. But a few general rules are applicable to all. 





A VERY DIFFICULT TRUTH for some men—and women as 
well, now that so many are in the business world—to get 
through their heads is that, while they are now desirable to 
their employers and valuable to them, the time is inevitably 
coming when they will not be; when they will no longer be 
an asset to their firm and when it will be wise for younger 
men to take their places; when, to be brutally frank, they 
are no longer wanted. This time comes to all of us, whether 
we are boss or bossed. We know it, and yet, when we can, we fail to take the 
necessary steps to provide against such a time by putting aside something 
while we have the earning capacity. A man who has earned a good wage and, 
reaching the age of sixty, is politely told that his place must be taken by a 
younger man, and who finds himself without something to live on, deserves, 
except in rare cases, very little sympathy. He has known that this time 
was coming, and while he was earning he should have foreseen the time when 
he could not earn, and saved to meet that inevitable period. 





A Day That 
Comes to All 

















| ] HOw TO SAVE AND WHAT PART of one’s income to save 
| rs depends too much on circumstances for any one rule to be 
i applicable to all. The secret of wise saving lies unquestion- 
th ably in its regularity and its adoption asa habit. The saving 
oe of a nickel a day has been the basis of a fortune at the end of 
How Can iv : “nie ; 

a busy life. A dollar a week has similarly built up a com- 

I Save?” : : 
. petency when it was needed. Some folks save all the nickels 





that they get—some the dimes—others the quarters. Some 
save twenty-five or fifty per cent of all these coins they receive. Some save 
in savings banks; others in building and loan associations; others in homes of 
their own. Others save certain proportions of their incomes. Others think 
twice before they buy an article, and, if they can convince themselves that the 
need of it is fanciful rather than actual, they do not buy it but put the price in 
the savings pot. The methods of saving are without number, but one fact 
remains—it must be systematic; it must be regular, it must become a habit. 
And therein lies its efficiency. But there is also a danger. 





‘ra “| THE HABIT OF SAVING CAN EASILY be made a positive 

i aman irritant, in fact, a danger, by overdoing it. There are 
folks—and we all know them—upon whom the habit of 
saving has become so fixed that it has become a positive 





| The Danger 


disease. The man who saves his money to the detriment of 

| : his family’s actual and highest and best needs is just as 
| That Lies oe a: . Pe : fea 

: : much of a danger to his family and a nuisance to his friends 

in Saving | and community as the man who is profligate and doesn’t 











save at all. When the habit of saving becomes a disease it is 
equally as bad as its entire absence. ‘here are few types of men more con- 
temptible than those who will sacrifice everything and everyone to their 
greed for saving. The mania for putting by money possesses them until it 
becomes an obsession. With such men, what is an excellent thing in itself is 
carried to a detrimental extreme. 





] THERE IS SOMETHING MORE IMPORTANT in life than 
money in the bank. When a man or a woman makes money 
} of itself and the saving of it the first consideration or the 
prime requisite of life, he or she is mistaking the tinsel 
for the gold. A man’s first thought should be for his wife 
and family, and whether they have what they are justly 
entitled to. This does not mean only the bare practical 





| What is 
i, Greater Than 
Money in 








atk | ecessities of life, but also those other factors that are 

| equally necessary—those things that make for the develop- 

peat repens ment of character, of the higher and spiritual parts of our- 

selves. Life does not consist entirely of the material. Too often the habit of 

saving will climinate the best part of our daily living; and there is where we 
In the wise economy. 
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THE PRIME PURPOSE OF LIFE is not to save money or 
acquire this world’s goods, but to let money make it possible 


ey for us to live a full life. That means the development of 
character and the progress of the individual. The saving 


What the of money cannot possibly take the place of character, and 
; it by no means spells happiness or even contentment. Of all 
| Saving of la Yas ; i 
lu things that make life really worth while, wealth is the least 
sees. and not the greatest. The first consideration, then, should 
Cannot Do 








be that which contributes to the growth of the soul; that 
which means the upbuilding of character and citizenship; 
that which means the ever onward march of progress for the individual. 
These things must come first. In other words, the prime requisites must be a 
respectable and suitable environment; a decent home; comfortable clothing; 
sufficient and nourishing food; a fair education; a reasonable degree of cul- 
ture; and, above all, a deep and an abiding faith in the goodness of God and 
His purposes. These are the requisites for citizenship, marriage, parenthood 
and a reasonably happy life. 








THESE THINGS A MAN Must FIRST PROVIDE, and then 
comes the saving of money. But if one must be sacrificed at 
the expense of the other, then the saving of money must 











| | wait. We are all entitled to a decent enjoyment of our 
fi . . . 
: | lives. Once we reach that point where there is no unrea- 
| What is Not vi 
lak | sonable sacrifice of cultural and spiritual ideals, then 
ined should come an active saving of money before the point is 





reached where luxuries are indulged in. The wisest saving is 
always this side of luxuries. But the development of our inner selves is not a 
luxury; that is a necessity. If we can save at the same time while we are 
developing the inner selves of those whom God has given to our care, well and 
good. But there is no greater and surer investment than that money which 
is put into the requisites for the development of our higher selves. 








orm PUT THE MATTER ON THE MOST SELFISH and practical 
; basis you like, and there is no investment that will pay 
B= | better in the long run than that which is required to develop 

Det | the fullest in a man or a woman. A half-developed being 

ie Sadi i never gets beyond the point of a half-developed earning 
Cilia capacity. I ake the example of those parents who withdraw 
Bt their children from school before they have finished the 
7 “grades” so that they may “bring something in”’ to help 





along the family income. Nothing is more short-sighted on a 
practical basis. Statistics clearly show the ultimately great increase in wage- 
earning ability for every additional day that a child spends in school; so that, 
if the parents were inspired with only selfish motives, the net gain to them 
from keeping the child in school is actually a gain that will come in mighty 
handy when the parents are dependent upon the child. 











— GOOD SAVING DOES NOT MEAN an immediate gain. A 
=~ decent standard of living, a reasonable degree of culture, a 
oe happy, broad-gauged disposition, actually counts in the 
wil ability to earn. Where character is stunted and disposition 

Good Saving ruined through the development of miserly habits, the 
| . earning capacity is always correspondingly limited. Where 

;* shat , everything that is worth while, although not immediately 

Immediate productive, is sacrificed to the saving of money, the results 

| Gain } are never go xd. Character cannot be neglected, a develop- 





ment of the cultural and spiritual self cannot be made light 
of or refused to be considered an asset in life; friendships cannot be made 
light of; family ties cannot be loosened; dispositions cannot be stunted 
without a. distinct loss that will show itself in every life, and in comparison 
with which all the money that can be saved dwarfs into insignificance. When 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan was asked what counted most in the securing of 
credit in the financial world he replied: ‘‘Character.’’ You can’t buy char- 
acter by the saving of money, but you can easily stunt it. 





THE SANE SAVING OF MONEY lies between decent living 


| Fl and luxury, and that is the line of difference each of us must 
| \ ¢ . "hs ° . ° rr . 
pe find out for himself and determine. There must be a certain 


latitude of expenditures and yet not improvidence. There 


ar must be an intelligent discrimination between what is a 
What it is ' 
luxury and what is a necessity. But no saving must be at 
That Comes = ait Sree: aS olf 
rE the expense of a reasonable development of the higher self. 
irst 


The wise saving of money is an art, a fine art; and an art 
always brings pleasure and profit. Frugality and thrift are 
the finest developers of character that we can call to our aid and exercise. 
But miserliness never did pay and never will. Let us save money, yes; it is 
our duty to provide against the “rainy day’’ that comes to all of us. But 
don’t let us forget that Life is not a mere existence, but an art; that it has 
a purpose; that it must be lived every day according to the fullest develop- 
ment within us that is possible. That means, above all, character. And 
when we invest in developing that, we invest in the greatest, the most power- 
ful, and the most productive and remunerative factor in the world to-day. 
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DESIGNED BY R. BUHNEU DESIGNED BY D. M. RENTON 
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Y MAKING the living 
room and dining room one 
large room considerable space 
has been conserved in the bun- 
galow above, whose plan shows 
in addition a bedroom, bath, 
kitchen and screen porch. A 
built-in bed is provided in the 
living room for an emergency. 
The little home is very complete 
and would be ideal for those just 
starting housekeeping. The ex- 
terior appearance of the bunga- 
low below makes one feel that it 
must be comfortably and sub- 
stantially built. The window 
grouping is most effective, and 
insures well-ventilated rooms. 
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By Carey Edmunds 





AN you imagine a more at- 

tractive little home than 
the one above? The exterior is 
of shingles stained a soft silver 
gray, with the trim white. The 
foundation and porch base are 
of brick. There are six rooms 
and a bath inside. In designing 
the bungalow below the archi- 
tect has been most generous in 
the amount of space allotted to 
the porches. Covered porches 
are arranged at the front and 
side with an open terrace be- 
tween. The bedrooms are 
placed at the rear of the house 
for privacy. These and the 
bath open onto a small hall. 
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DESIGNED By C. A, ANOKEWS 


BOVE is a five- 
room bunga- 
- , a low which ccst less 
—— : oem ee than three thou- 
: : Pee, : ; sand dollars to 
build. It contains 
a small cellar in 
which there are a 
hot-air furnace 
and cupboards for 
storing vegetables 
and fruits. The 
exterior is light eotk: gl ; 2m gett Ge Reg 
gray, with white Ke, mae ae | ne nee 
window trim. 
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DESIGNED By L. W. GOODMAN CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


N THE right is pic- HE 

tured a bungalow of 
a very distinctive type. 
The successful handling 
of the small iron balus- 
trade is rather suggestive 
of the Spanish houses. In 
style the bungalow below 
is also unusual, and, con- 
sidering that room is al- 
lowed for a garage and a 
driveway, the house is ex- 
ceptionally well planned 
for a narrow lot, the lot 
frontage being 45 feet. 


interior of the 

bungalow below 
shows six rooms and a 
bath most compactly ar- 
ranged. In the reception 
hall, which is just an al- 
cove off the living room, 
is a large closet for hats 
and wraps, and a rear hall 
separates the bedrooms 
from the dining room and 
living room. The kitchen 
and bathroom floors are 
tiled, and all other floors 
are hardwood. 

































CONTRIBUTED BY GERTRUDE A. LUCKEY 


NOTE—“Jour- 
NAL Houses” and 
“JOURNAL Bun- 
galows,’’ two 
books, are now 
ready. Each book 
contains over 50 
pages of the best 
bungalow or 
house designs we 
have published. 
The books are fifty 
cents each and 
may be had by ad- 
dressing the Book 
Editor, Architec- 
tural Department, 
THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadel phia. 




























: DESIGNED BY HARRY R. LEECH 
DESIGNED BY MRS. ELLA 8. SQUIRES 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, 


Archi t, THE LADiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “What You Should Know When Building a Little 
gray teers Dees apace each is ten cents, to cover the cost of material and the service. “ Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, may be had for five cents. 





——— —— —— — 





THE “WHAT WE EAT” article usually found on this page—the fifth article in the great “What We Eat” series—has to be omitted from this number in order that Doctor Hawk 
and his assistants mov have more time for the immense amount of work necessary for their tests and research. The article will, however, appear in the next Home Journal, and fails 
most appropric.ely inio an Easter number, since it answers the question HOW ABOUT EGGS? What really is their food value and what is the best way to eat them? 
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The Yoke illustrated is one of innumer- 
able exquisite and useful articles which 
may be made at slight cost with Cordichet, 
“The Perfect Crochet Cotton,” either in 
pure white or dainty colors. Instructions ||} 
for making are given in 


Royal Society Crochet Book No. 9 


which contains 40 pages of illustrations 
and instructions for numerous articles of 
wearing apparel and household decoration. 
This book may be had from dealers every- 
where, or will be sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 10 cents. 

Royal Society Cordichet insures the 
beauty and permanency of the finished 
piece. As is true of all 


ROA 


materials it has for one of its chief virtues a 
base of the finest Sea Island Cotton which, 
when passed through the various Royal 
Society processes, brings to the needleworker 
in lace, tatting, macramé and all crochet 
work a thread that possesses brilliancy, 
smoothness, evenness, constant uniformity 
and strength without harshness. White 
and ecru, all sizes, | to 150. Boil-proof 
colors, which should always be used for 
articles requiring frequent washing, may be 


had in sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. 


A ae Hat 
O 
Embroidery 


What could be more dainty and becom- 
ing for some little girl of two to four years 
than the hat illustrated? It is one of the 
many things found in Royal Society Em- 
broidery Package Outfits—articles of real 
quality —and when finished in blue, pink 
and white embroidery is really charming. 

The Package, No. 644, contains the 
hat of fine quality piqué, entirely made up, 
sufficient floss, absolutely boil-proof and 
fast color, to complete, and simple instruc- 
tions for finishing. It is but an example of 
the new Spring line of packages now on 
sale, illustrated in our latest circular which 
shows a variety of 56 beautiful and selected 
articles retailing at from 25 cents to $1.75, ex- 
ceptin Canada and foreign countries. In these 
packages are to be found Under Garments, 
Shirtwaists, Dressing Sacques, BoudoirCaps, 
articles for Infants, Girls and Boys, also 
decorative and useful pieces for the home. 





The New Package Circular will be sent 
on request. If desired we will include our 


latest booklet, ‘‘ The Hope Chest.” 


H.E. VERRAN CO. inc. 
Union Square. West 


New York 
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| | That Serves You 
| hie With Ideas 


Conducted | 
by> 
Virginia Hunt | 








F YOU could see the color schemes in my 

windows this month I am sure you would 

like them. In one green and white predomi- 
nates, and in the other yellow and white, with 
daffodils and pussy willows. It seems like the 
first breath of spring. 

The window on the left is decorated with nov- 
elties for the St. Patrick’s Day parties. What- 
ever good work that honored saint may have 
done in his day, his name seems synonymous 
to-day with good humor—‘‘ A merry old gentle- 
man was he”’—and at the parties on his birth- 
day the fun is lively and enjoyed by all because 
it isof a simple sort that may be entered into 
by everyone. 

One of the prettiest invitations I have seen 
bore the rime below, printed in green ona white 
card. The upper left-hand corner carried a gold 
harp and green-shamrock seal; the names of the 
hostesses and the place and date were added: 


St. Patrick’s Day in the avenin’ 
Has been chosen by us two, 

To have a little party 
And we're invitin’ you. 

Please come—and wear an Irish smile; 
We want you on the scene; 

You'll find the place quite easily— 
The house is [rish green. 


Another attractive invitation may be made 
by cutting shamrocks from stiff green paper and 
printing a line of the verse in each petal, and 
the time and place on the stem in gilt. 

The night of the party decorate the house 
with all the natural greenery obtainable, or with 
streamers of green crépe paper; shade the lights 
with green, and if possible dress in green. As 
soon as each guest arrives pin on him a huge 
green crépe-paper bow and say that the rule of 
the evening is that everyone must talk in Irish 
brogue. This of course puts everyone in a 
merry frame of mind at once. 


3 AN afternoon party where the guests were 
invited to bring their needlework, when 
all had arrived and settled down to work the 
hostess explained that there was to be a “‘ Silence 
Contest” while many Irish selections by a well 
known singer were playedon thetalking machine, 
All who spoke during that time were to draw a 
slip from the basket which the ‘‘scorekeeper” 
held, and when the concert was over they were 
to read and ‘‘do” the “penances” 
written in green ink on their slips. 

It was then that the hostess had 
the surprise of her life, for instead 
of the usual chattering crowd who 
persistently try to outtalk the music 
there was a group of silent, placid 
women who listened to and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the various expres- 
sions of Irish melody. 

Only one “forfeit” was drawn from 
the basket, and, to their great 
amusement, the lady who had never 
been abroad and who was guiltless 
of even one Irish ancestor described 
most graphically a trip taken in a 
donkey cart through the picturesque 
Lake Region. Her many imaginary 
adventures, all attributable to the 
perverse donkey, were nothing short 
of marvelous, being identical in every 
respect with those of the author of 
a certain book of travels. Verily a 

















A contest of skill may follow next, in which 
each guest is given a small square of cardboard 
and a pencil, and asked todrawa map of Ireland, 
putting in the principal cities. The best work 
may be awarded a book of Irish stories. 

For another game that tests one’s skill, each 
player may be blindfolded, led to a table, given 
a pencil and a sheet of paper, and asked to 
draw a perfect shamrock. Each player thinks 
the task an easy one until he tries it. 

Then there are the old stunts of pinning a 
green-ribbon tail on piggy ‘‘darlint,” and draw- 
ing a pig with eyes shut. 


I“ YR a“ Shamrock Hunt” hide hundreds of lit- 

tle green-paper shamrocks about the rooms, 
each one lettered either with “s” or ‘Sg’ 
for 


6697 
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shamrock’? and ‘‘g” for ‘‘green.’?’ When 
the hunt is over each person counts up the num- 
ber of shamrocks he has, and the one who has 
the greatest number is awarded the prize: a 
little shamrock pin of some sort if possible. 

This is not the end of the shamrocks, how- 
ever. Each person must count up his “ 
rocks and his ‘‘g”’ 


‘ 


a6" Ss Or “zt 


s”’ sham 
shamrocks, and, according 
shamrocks predominate in his 
collection, he takes sides with either the ‘‘g” 
people or the “s”’ people. 

All are then provided with paper and pencil 
and asked to write down as many Irish things 
as possible. Those on the ‘‘s” side write only 
things beginning with ‘s,’’ and those on the 
“g ide write only the names of things begin 
ning with ‘fg.’ At the end of ten minutes the 
contest closes, and the words are counted, the 
side having the most words winning 

Everyone is next given a pen and a sheet of 
paper on which is written a list of Irish words 
such as ‘‘gossoon,” ‘‘mavourneen,”’ and the 
like. The English equivalents of these words are 
to be written opposite the Irish words. It is sur- 
prising how hard it is to find an English word 
for the Irish in some cases. 

A potato-paring contest is entertaining, espe- 
cially if men are included among the contestants. 
The one who pares a potato best in the shortest 
length of time is the winner and may well receive 
a potato pincushion or a potato masher for a 
prize. A contest to see who can carve the most 
grotesque face on a potato calls forth much 
merriment also. 








or with water color. At the right is a Combined 
favor, bonbon holder and place-card, on which 
Cupid stands with hat in hand, bowing ac 
knowledgments of the reception accorded his 
harp solo. 

Very simple place-cards are shamrocks cut 
from green cardboard with a white card pasted 
on, and a gilded hook upon the back to hang 
upon the glass. Small green hats with gold 
shamrocks like the one standing against the 
tumbler make inexpensive place-cards, with the 
name written in white ink. 

In arranging a children’s party for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, pleasing souvenirs will be the Bub- 
ble Sets illustrated in the left-hand picture, 
These pipes have double metal valves in the 
stem and a Turk’s-head bowl of wood, being sci 
entifically constructed for best bubble blowing. 
They are daintily boxed as individual favors. 


N THE shelf in the left-hand window are 
charming place-cards of Irish gentlemen 
and ladies, printedin green and white and gold. 
Other novel place-cards on the shelf, the rimes 
of which are not readable, have coupons at 
tached to the cards. The decoration on the cou 
pon is the same as that on the card. The rime on 
the card on which a policeman appears reads: 
Another member of the force, 
In the dining room you'll meet: 
An officer with smiling face, 
Who's there to guard your seat 

The coupon bears only the picture of the 
policeman and will be found at one’s place at 
the table. The ( ard and coupon bearing ( lover 
designs reads: 

Good luck comes to everyone 
Who spies a four-leaf clover; 
My advice is, that at once 
You look the table over. 

The card with the guest’s name written on is 
presented before the company enters the dining 
room. 

Refreshments for a ‘‘Shamrock Party” may 
consist of dainty lettuce sandwiches and green 
pepper sandwiches cut into shamrock shapes, 
with olives, and with salad made from green 
and white grapes and pistachio nuts. Tiny 
green-frosted cakes and white ones with a green 
shamrock in sugar on each one are tempting with 
pistachio ice cream served in little green case 
For an inexpensive “ Potato Supper’ 
the menu might be 


Cream of Shamrock Soup 
(Spinach or pea soup, With parsley on 
top) 

Blarney-Stone Sandwiches 
(‘ Tongue" and chopped Olives) 
3aked Potatoes with Butter 
Potato Custard Pie 
Coffee 


N THE window on the right is a 

table arranged for a ‘‘ Paper Wed- 
ding Anniversary.” It is redolent of 
springtime with its pussy-willow and 
daffodil decorated paper tablecloth. 
Daffodil shades are on the candles, 
the sticks of which are woven from 
light brown crépe-paper rope. The 
bonbon baskets are also made of the 
same material and in the same color; 
also the flower float in the center 
of the table, in which, from a flower 
4 block, rise yellow daffodils. 





retentive mind is a valuable asset. 

A startling optical stunt is to 
draw, and cut out of bright red paper, a pig 
about four inches long. Mount it on a sheet 
of writing paper. Provide a sheet of paper for 
each guest. Mark the eyes heavily in black 
ink. Stretch a sheet upon the wall in a dark 
part of the room. Ask your guests to stand 
with their backs to the light, look the pig steadily 
in the eyes while they say “ Poor piggy”? twenty 
times; then raise their eyes quickly and look 
steadily at the sheet, when they will see one of 
the wonders of nature, for behold! a green pig! 


N UCH merriment will result from the next 

game, which is played by suspending a large 
green-cardboard shamrock from the center of 
the ceiling and letting it hang about a foot above 
the heads of the players. A bowl of soapy water 
is provided, together with a clay pipe for each 
player, who, standing three or four feet away 
from the shamrock, blows a bubble, endeavor- 
ing to float it so it will hit the card. The player 
succeeding in striking the card the most times 
is awarded a bottle of violet toilet water. 


Good Luck on His Twenty-First! 


For the next amusement green snakes cut 
from heavy paper are distributed, and each 
guest is told to write a little about a snake on 
the paper snake. After the allotted time the 
snakes are collected and the anonymous rimes 
are read for the delectation of the company. 

In the center of the dining table have a 
shamrock-shaped basket, like the one illustrated, 
with three upright wire-loop handles fastened 
together with green-paper snakes. These snakes 
have a touch of black on them and also a touch 
of gold flitters. They all have open mouths with 
red tongues, and the smaller snakes hold in their 
mouths white place-cards. Use green candles 
in gold candlesticks on the dining table and, if 
possible, shamrock-decorated shades. 


6 THE shelf in the left-hand window you 
willsee a little bonbon or nut cup with three 
Trish flags coming together at the top. The foun- 
dation looks like half a potato, being a piece of 
potato-brown crépe paper placed around a small 
ice cup, and the eyes marked in with black ink 


In the center of the shelf above 

is an individual flower float, in which 

is a tiny flower block in the shape of a fish. 

These bowls measure about four inches across 

and come in yellow or green, and, filled with 
spring blooms, make charming souvenirs. 

At the right and the left are very artistic 
little yellow flower-decorated nut baskets, with 
which are combined also the place-cards. These 
come flat and are folded into position and tied 
with ribbon when ready to use. The place-cards 
on the tumblers are daffodils, and at the ex 
treme right and left yellow-paper bonbon cups 
represent daffodils. To the front of each is 
added a hand-painted figure wearing a daffodil 
skirt and cap. 

Other folks have birthdays in March besides 
St. Patrick, and for the young man whose 
twenty-first birthday happens to be on that 
date nothing could be more appropriate than 
the good-luck decoration shown on the table in 
the lower center of the page- Emblems of good 
luck adorn the sails of the ship supposedly about 
to sail on the sea of life, and also ornament the 
ice cups, which are mounted on shamrocks. 
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NOTE— The names of the children who were awarded 
\ prizes in the Jack Horner Prize Christmas-Pie Contest 
\ will be found on one of the back pages in this number. 





NOTE . ¢ ; moun slin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines, and slip the doll’s head 
us made, By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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This is a picture of 
a little “Eagle Brand” 
baby, twenty months 
young. 


He is as fine and 


healthy a little man as 
you'd find anywhere. 


If for any reason 
your baby is not being 
fed as Nature intended 
he should be, 


Lark adm 
| ANG] BD 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


TH e& ORIGINAL 


may be just the food 
for his particular case. 
It certainly was just 
what this little fellow 
needed. ‘‘Eagle Brand”’ 
is clean and wholesome 
(just good cows’ milk 
and cane sugar, noth- 
ing else). It- is easy to 
prepare and easy to get. 
Dealers everywhere 
carry it. In the kitchen 
“Eagle Brand” has 
many uses. Once you 
know it, you ll never be 
without it. 





Send this coupon 
to-day ; 



















BORDEN’S jt 


CONDENSED MILK CO. N 
‘Leaders of Quality”’ i 
NEW YORK N\ 





Est. 1857 





ete 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 108 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


Please send me the booklets checked: 


BABY t booklet telling how to keep my baby well. 
; Mon S BIOGRAPHY,” to record the events of his 

2a Dyhoou 

“BORDEN’S RECIPES,” 


which tell how to improve my 
cooking. ° ‘ 





NAME_ 
ADDRESS_ 
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By Georgene Faulkner, the “Stoxz 


The Gingerbread Boy 
(An Old Folk Tale Retold) 


NCE upon a time there was a little old 
QO woman and a little old man, and they 

lived in a little old house. They did not 
have any little children, and they were very 
lonely indeed. One day the little old woman 
said: ‘I will make a gingerbread boy and put 
him up on the mantel shelf, and then I will feel 
as if I had a little boy in the house.” 

So she mixed some gingerbread dough, rolled 
it out and, with a cooky cutter, cut out a head 
and a body. Then she rolled two long pieces of 
dough and stuck them on for arms, and two 
more for legs. She put black currants all down 
the front of the gingerbread boy’s coat, and she 
made him sugary frosting eyes, nose and mouth, 
and the gingerbread boy was smiling. ‘Then she 
put him in a pan and popped him into the oven. 

It was warm in the oven and the gingerbread 
boy wanted to get out. But the little old woman 
took a broom and went sweeping about the 
house. Suddenly the little old woman sniffed. 
“Ts my gingerbread burning?” she said; and 
she went to the oven and opened the door, and 
she was just about to take the gingerbread boy 
out and put him on a plate to cool, when he 
jumped right out of the pan and ran across the 
kitchen floor, calling out, in a mocking tone: 
Iam a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 

I can run from you, I can, I can! 

The little old woman dropped her broom and 
ran after the gingerbread boy as fast as she 
could run. 


N THE woodshed the little old man wa 

chopping wood. ‘‘Chop, chop, chop!” went 
his ax, and the splinters were all flying. He 
looked up and saw a gingerbread boy running 
across the yard, with the little old woman run- 
ning after him. 

The gingerbread boy called out to the little 
old man: 
Iam a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 
I can run from you, I can, I can! 


I ran away from a little old woman 
And I can run from you, I can, I can! 


The little old man threw down his ax and ran 
after the gingerbread boy as fast as he could run. 
The gingerbread boy ran on and on. He 
came to a field where the men were all mowing 
with large scythes, and he called out: 
Iam a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 
I can run from you, I can, I can! 
I ran away from a little old woman, a little old 
man— 
And I can run from you, I can, I can! 


The gingerbread boy ran past a barn where 
the men were all threshing, and he called out: 


Iam a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 

I can run from you, I can, I can! 

I ran away from a little old woman, a little old man, 
a field full of mowers 

And I can run from you, I can, I can! 


The gingerbread boy ran on and on—out 
across the pasture, and there he met an old red 
cow. The gingerbread boy called out to the cow: 
I am a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 

I can run from you, I can, I can! 
I ran away from a little old woman, a little old man, 


a field full of mowers, a barn full of threshers 
And I can run from you, I can, I can! 


The old cow lowered her horns and called 
“Moo! Moo!” as much as to say “No! No!”’ 
and she ran after the gingerbread boy as fast as 
she could. 

The gingerbread boy met a big fat pig and he 
called out to the pig: 

I am a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 

I can run from you, I can, I can! 

J ran away from a little old woman, a little old man, 
a field full of mowers, a barn full of threshers, an 
old red cow— 

And I can run from you, I can, I can! 


“*Ugh, ugh!” answered the pig, as much as to 
say ‘‘No, no!” and the pig ran after him too. 


Pes the gingerbread boy ran far away into 

LN the forest, and under a tree he saw an old 

fox, and the fox had one eye shut and was pre- 

tending to be asleep. The gingerbread boy ran 
close to the fox and called out boldly: 

I am a gingerbread boy, I am, I am! 

I can run from you, I can, I can! 

I ran away from a little old woman, a little old 
man, a field full of mowers, a barn full of 
threshers, an old red cow, and a big fat pig— 

And I can run from you, I can, I can! 

Then the fox opened his eyes; and he opened 
his mouth, too, and he bit the gingerbread boy 
in the leg. The gingerbread boy couldn’t run 
any more. My, but the fox liked the taste of 
the gingerbread boy! He licked his chops and 
he smacked his lips and he winked his eyes. 
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“Yum, yum, yum-m-m-m-m,”’ but that gin- 
gerbread boy tasted good! And the fox ate one 
leg; and the gingerbread boy said mournfully: 

“One leg is all gone.”’ 

Then the fox ate the other leg, and the ginger- 
bread boy said: 

“Both legs are all gone.” 

Then he ate the gingerbread boy’s body. 

“T am half gone,” cried the poor little ginger- 
bread boy. 

Next the fox ate one of the gingerbread boy’s 
arms. 

“(One arm’s all gone.’ 

And then the fox ate the other arm. 

“Both my arms are all gone.” 

My, but the fox liked the taste of the ginger- 
bread boy! ‘Yum, yum, yum-m-m-m-m!”’ 
And, last of all, the fox gobbled the gingerbread 
boy’s head, when a little voice came from way 
down inside the fox and gasped out: 

“Tm all gone.”’ 

And that was the end of the gingerbread boy. 


, 


Pussy Willows 


OW soft these little gray pussies are!” 
H said Mary as she gently stroked the pussy 
willows growing on a bush near the brook. 

“T love to see the pussy willows climbing up 
on their brown stems,” said John; ‘“‘let us take 
some home to mother.’’ 

Soon the children picked a bunch of pussy 
willows and they ran into the house shouting: 
“Mother! Oh, mother! See what we have 
found; the pussy willows have come out in 
their gray coats, and that means that spring is 
here at last!” 

““Ves,” said their mother. ‘‘I’m glad to see 
the pussy willows, for they tell us that, although 
the March breezes are blowing coldly upon u 
now, Spring is coming and will soon be here.” 

“Do they wear their little warm fur coats be- 
cause it is so cold?” asked Mary. 

“Ves,” said their mother; ‘and if you watch 
closely this spring you will see that the carly 
flowers have very velvety stems, as they must 
be protected from the snow and cold wind.” 

“Oh, do tell us all about the pussy willow, 
mother!” said John. 

“The pussy willow is the first tree to blossom 
in the spring,” said their mother. “Even when 
the snow is on the ground we can see the pussies 
in their little gray coats. All through the long 
winter they wear little brown jackets, which 
hold them tightly to the stem; and then this 
little brown coat, which seems to be varnished 
over, suddenly grows too small and bursts open, 
and pussy comes creeping out and is dressed 
all in gray fur. 

“This gray ‘catkin,’ as it is called, begins to 
grow, and as the sun grows warmer and warmer 
some of these catkins become yellow and bear 
the golden pollen. 

“The wind then blows this pollen over to the 
silvery gray pistillate catkins, and these catkins 
are on the tree after the leaves begin to unfold. 
Then their seeds ripen and are carried away by 
the wind, and so we have more pussy-willow 
bushes.” 


“W8Y the wind is a real worker, isn’t it, 
/¥ mother?” said Mary. 

“You are right, Mary, the wind is a worker 
indeed,” said their mother; ‘‘and, although this 
March wind is cold and raw, it is working now. 
The ice and snow are melting in the sun, and the 
wind helps to blow them away.”’ 

“Tt seems as though the wind was a big 
broom sweeping the earth house,”’ said John. 

“Oh, it is the spring house cleaning,”’ said 
Mary, ‘‘and the wind is getting the earth ready 
for the green carpet of grass and all the flowers 
which will come later.” 

“And now mother tells us about the wind 
carrying the pollen and seeds,” said John. ‘‘lam 
sorry that we picked the pussy willows, Mary, 
for we have taken them away from the wind, 
where they could do their work.”’ 

“Well,” said their mother, “let us put them 
in water, in a glass jar, and then you may watch 
them grow right here. Pussy willows can store 
up enough food in their twigs to bring out the 
blossoms, and so you can watch these pussies 
change into yellow catkins; and you can see 
tiny rootlets growing out on their long stems. 
Then, when March has made the ground ready, 
you can take these sprouting twigs out and 
plant them. The wind will carry the pollen, as I 
told you, and you will have helped these pussies 
to grow more pussy-willow trees.”’ 

“Oh, goody-goody!”’ said the children. “It 
will be such fun to watch them!”’ 

Every day now the children are watching the 
pussies in the glass jar in the sunshine as they 
change their coats, and if you gather some pussy 
willows maybe you can do it also. 








y Lady” 


The Boy in the Temple 


HE boy Jesus lived with his father, Jo- 
seph, and his mother, Mary, in a humble 


little home in the city of Nazareth. His 
father was a carpenter and often the boy helped 
his father, for he liked to work with the tools. 

Every year Joseph and Mary went up to the 
city of Jerusalem to keep the Feast of the Pass- 
over, and when Jesus was twelve years old he 
went with them. Now all their friends and 
neighbors went to this great feast, so they trav- 
eled in large bands. The children thought it 
great fun to go upon this long journey, and 
when they were tired they would ride on the 
camels. ‘They ran along by the roadside, chat- 
ting and playing together; but they always 
kept up with the caravan, so no one worried 
about them. 

At last they reached the city of Jerusalem, 
and the boy Jesus went with his father and 
mother to the home of some friends. They 
went to the great Feast of the Passover and at- 
tended the services in the Temple; and after 
the days of the Feast were ended all the friends 
and neighbors met at the City Gate and started 
on their journey back to Nazareth. 


JEFORE starting for home the boy Jesus 

) went alone to visit the Temple, and as he 
came intoa great marble hall he saw some wise 
men who were in council together. They were 
discussing the words of God as it had been made 
known to them through the Prophets. 

Suddenly they looked up, and there stood a 
young boy. His eyes were sparkling like stars 
his face was radiant with a holy light. 

“1 do not understand the meaning of these 
words,”’ said one old man sadly. 

“T will tell you,” said the boy eagerly, ‘for 
these are the words of truth given by my 
Kather who is in heaven.” 

The men looked amazed at the young boy as 
he entered into their discussion, but they saw 
that he knew the truth, and as he explained the 
Scriptures to them they marveled at his words. 

He spent all that day in the Temple with 
these priests and doctors and they urged him to 
come back, and so he taught them all the next 
day also and answered all their questions clearly. 

He told them that if we truly believed in God, 
and asked of him, God would help us to do 
right. And he told these priests many things 
which they did not understand. 

And all who heard Jesus were astonished at 
the words of wisdom that he spoke, for he was 
only a child and yet he was able to talk to these 
men of great learning. 

Now, Mary and Joseph had started for Naz- 
areth with their friends, and they thought that 
their -boy was amid the group of happy chil- 
dren following them, and so they went on until 
evening, and when they looked for Jesus they 
could not find him. 

“Where is our boy?” 
mother. 


asked the anxious 
“Was he not with the children?” 

‘“No,” answered the children, ‘‘we have not 
seen him all day. He did not come with us 
from the City Gate.” 

Then Joseph said: ‘‘We must journey back 
to Jerusalem and search there for our child, for 
he did not leave the Holy City.” 


ND so they took the long journey back to 
Jerusalem, and it was the morning of the 
third day that they came to Jerusalem. They 
asked many questions, and finally someone said: 
“There is a youth at the Temple with the 
Doctors of the Law; maybe that is your son.” 
And Mary and Joseph went to the Temple 
and there they found the child Jesus. He was 
surrounded by the learned men who were eagerly 
asking him questions. But when his parents saw 
him his mother went right to him and asked: 

““My son, why have you treated us so? Your 
father and I have sought for you sorrowing.” 

He looked kindly at her and said: ‘‘ But why 
have you looked for me? You shouid not have 
worried about me, for did you not know that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 

Now by this, Jesus did not mean his earthly 
father Joseph, nor the business of the carpenter 
shop; he meant that the time had come for 
him to do the work of the Heavenly Father and 
teach his word, for he knew that God had sent 
him into the world to explain the truth to his 
people. But Joseph and Mary could not under- 
stand what the boy meant by these words. And 
the mother kept these sayings in her heart and 
wondered about them. 

Then Jesus returned with his parents to Naz- 
areth, where he worked in the shop and was 
obedient to them in every way. Every day he 
grew larger and stronger, and he grew in wisdom 
also. The blessing of the Lord was upon him 
and all those who knew him loved him. 
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Business for Country 
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By Edith Loring Fullerton 


Hamper” business a brief history of its 

“creation”? may help: Eleven years ago 
my husband and I found that the produce grow- 
ing on a market garden of which we were in 
charge was bringing very small returns, or none 
at all, when sold in bulk in the usual manner. 
We went to the retail stores and also inquired of 
our city friends in regard to the prices of such 
vegetables and fruits as we had been shipping, 
and we found that those prices would give a 
fair profit to the producer if he or she could 
secure them. 

We further found that the time consumed 
between the farm and the family table was so 
great (sometimes four days) that the city 
dweller did not know what fresh food tasted 
like. We therefore determined to try to give 
this poor helpless city person fresh food for the 
same prices he had been paying, or less, and to 
secure for the farmer his real share of the money 
spent. Our idea was to give an assortment of 
garden produce in sufficient quantity for a 
family of four. 

The first thing, since we already had the vege- 
tables, was to find a suitable package. This 
problem was solved by a nesting crate holding 
six four-quart baskets—three baskets on the 
bottom of the crate, a slat divider on them, and 
three baskets above. It was not our intention 
to fill each basket with one vegetable alone, un- 
less that quantity was required, so the hamper 
would hold more than six varieties. 

The Home-Hamper business has now resolved 
itself into a quick method of retailing farm prod- 
uce direct to the consumer; therefore in tak- 
ing up the business it is wise to locate the farm 
within one hundred miles of a large city; also 
it is desirable to have neighboring farms and 
orchards from which to draw a surplus, for 
Home-Hamper shippers sometimes find that 
their orders deplete their own supplies and they 
have to call on the surrounding territory. 


B tsnve we go into the details of a ‘“‘ Home- 


NE can easily see the necessity of the Home- 

Hamper dealer’s growing a large variety of 
produce, for the farmer is supplying families 
with the choicest produce in as great a variety 
as possible; this is one reason the Home-Hamper 
business is so well suited to women: they have 
the housekeeping instinct and knowledge; there- 
fore they will change the ‘‘pack” as much as 
the season will allow. 

I want to give you, to show how they vary, 
the “ packs”’ on consecutive dates last summer. 
The past season was from three to four weeks’ 
late from start to finish, therefore shipments 
did not start until July, but they kept up corre 

pondingly late in the autumn. Ll ollowing are 
the ‘‘ packs”’: 

July 3—(1) Asparagus; (2) lettuce; (3) 
young beets with tops; (4) strawberries; (5) 
rhubarb; (6) peas. 

July 7—(1) Beets, carrots, bunch onions, 
parsley; (2) kale; (3) asparagus; (4) cauli 
flower, turnips; (5) lettuce; (6) strawberries. 

August 8—(1) Potatoes; (2) apples; (3) corn; 
(4) kohl-rabi, squash; (4) Swiss chard; (6) 
beets, carrots, onions, parsley. (The latter has 
been styled the ‘“‘soup” basket, though it con- 
tains much more than enough for soup flavor- 
ings.) 

August 22—(1) Potatoes; (2) corn; (3) cab- 
bage; (4) tomatoes; (5) New Zealand spinach; 
(6) beets, squash. 

September 15—(1) Potatoes; (2) string 
beans, cauliflower; (3) grapes, peaches; (4) 
lima beans; (5) lettuce; (6) chard stalks, to- 
matoes. 

September 19—(1) Potatoes; (2) cauliflower; 
(3) pears; (4) tomatoes; (5) lettuce; (6) New 
Zealand spinach. 

You will notice most of these packings con- 
tain potatoes. Good, fresh-dug, clean potatoes 
never come amiss, and a request to leave them 
out has never come unless the customer ha pre 
viously laid in a large supply. 


ND this brings me to the point of “‘special” 
packing. It is wise to keep this out of the 
Home-Hamper business as much as possible, 
for two reasons: (1) It is very difficult and con 
fusing to pack a great number of separate se- 
lections; (2) if people will once taste vegetables 
they do not generally care for, fresh from the 
garden, they become converts on the instant. 
We have many letters from customers telling us 
they never before could 
eat cabbage or turnips 
or carrots or some other 
vegetable, but that they 
are now thoroughly con 
vinced that lack of fresh 
ness was the cause. 

A new or little-known 
vegetable is accompanied 
by its name and the 
proper method of prepar- 
ing. A proved good new 
recipe for the ordinary 
vegetable is sometimes 
inclosed. Fruit adds 
much to the value of the 
Home Hamper and 
hould be included when- 
ever possible, I think. 

For some years we 
have seen the necessity 
ofa smaller Home 
Hamper for families of 
two, and last summer, 
with the help of my 
neighbors—two women 


business on their “Wolverine Ranch” in New 
York State—a junior Home Hamper was 
launched and is a great success. For this we 
chose a California fruit crate holding four square 
baskets; you no doubt have seen such crates 
packed with cherries and grapes. This package 
admits of a good assortment and is so light 
(averaging twenty pounds) that it can be for- 
warded by parcel post. 

Let us peep at the actual contents of the 
hampers as they are received by the housewife: 
The junior hamper illustrated contains fourteen 
peaches, three quarts of New Zealand spinach, 
eight tomatoes, sixteen Swiss-chard ribs, one 
bunch of soup greens (celery, parsley and onion), 
nine carrots and twelve onions. The senior 
hamper shown contains four quarts of lima 








The 24-Quart, $1.50 Senior Hamper 


beans, cight ears of sweet corn, four quarts of 
tomatoes (the lower layer is always slightly 
green so they will last several days), two quarts 
of string beans, two summer squashes, nineteen 
peaches and four quarts of spinach. 

Berries are packed in quart or pint baskets, 
and these are carefully wrapped and placed in a 
basket to goin the hamper. ‘Two quart or three 
pint baskets just fit in a hamper; it is very nec 
essary to wedge these small baskets in, as they 
are apt to spill in transit. 

In order to have the produce arrive in the 
best possible condition each basket is lined with 
paraffin paper; we prefer green, because it sets 
off the beauty of the produce and is itself fresh 
and attractive. 


B pu washing and packing is a very particular 
part of the work. The vegetables should be 
carefully washed and partially dried; greens, 
such as lettuce, spinach, chard and kale, should 
be well shaken before packing, 
moisture will make them rot. Carrots, beets, 
kohl-rabi, cabbage, etc., should be trimmed and 
cleaned and partially dried before packing. 
‘Tomatoes, cucumbers, hould be 
wiped with a dry cloth. 

From this it is easy to infer that a packing 

hed of some sort and good clean water in abun 

dance are vital necessities. Any old farm build 
ing that can be thoroughly cleaned will answer 
the purpose of a packing shed, and galvanized 
washtubs make good washing tanks. The ideal 
is an open shed with deep tanks and running 
water, and with wire racks on which to drain 
the vegetables; but a litthe money and much 
ingenuity will solve this part of the problem. 

The junior hamper is delivered in the first and 
second zones for one dollar. The senior hamper 
is delivered in minimum express-rate zones for 
one dollar and fifty cents. 

Now as to costs: The hampers, commercially 
called ‘Georgia Carriers,” 
crates have ceased to be manufactured, cost 
seventeen cents each, complete, in lots of one 


as too much 


quash, etc., 


since the nesting 











from Michigan, who are 
doing a Home-Hamper 


Notice the Neatly Packed Hampe 


hundred or more; the California crate, com- 
plete, costs sixteen cents. In carload lots they 
are much cheaper. These crates come knocked 
down, or “K. D.” as it is known to the trade, 
and have to be nailed up at the farm. The par- 
affin paper costs one-third of a cent for each bas- 
ket, using two sheets to a basket. Express and 
parcel-post charges are prepaid, and of course 
vary with the distance shipped. The farmer 
pays the minimum charge on the express. The 
customer only pays excess charges for greater 
distances; for instance, we would prepay the 
charge from Long Island to New York City, but 
a customer in Massachusetts or Maryland would 
pay the express beyond New York. 

We have shipped regularly to Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and up New York State; and 
have had hampers shipped to Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Des Moines, and even Paris, France, 
where they arrived in perfect condition. Of 
course we did not attempt to ship such perish- 
ables as strawberries and peaches; but ordinary 
vegetables, including sweet corn, if carefully 
packed, will travel well a long distance. 


pp most difficult part of the Home-Hamper 
business is to keep the supply and variety of 
produce coming along steadily and without in 
terruption. Nothing but experience will teach 
this to anyone; therefore the country woman 
who has had some experience with market gar- 
dening is especially qualified to take up this new 
line of work. There are various little points 
about making up a good package, but these, too, 
have to be learned from experience. Begin by 
shipping hampers to some point where you can 
examine them yourself upon their arrival, or 
where trusted friends will give you a detailed 
report, that you may know where errors lie. 

With the aid of hotbeds or of a greenhouse 
shipments can be kept up all winter. The addi- 
tion of eggs, butter, cottage cheese, homemade 
pickles and preserves makes the winter hamper 
very attractive. An additional price is charged, 
of course, and the junior hamper is used as a 
rule, because it can be protected with paper in 
very severe weather. 


\ TOW for a word about the value of the Home 
LN Hamper to the housewife: First and fore 
most, she is getting absolutely fresh produce, un 
contaminated by dust or promiscuous handling. 
She is paying the same amount of money for it, 
except in exceptional localities where produce is 
very cheap (and usually very stale); but more 
often she is getting good food much cheaper. 
Let me give you aninstance: A Home Hamper 
containing one bunch of onions, two quarts of 
potatoes, sixteen apples, two quarts of spinach 
(in midsummer, when there was none in the 
market), four bunches of carrots, four bunches 
of beets and a bunch of parsley was shipped last 
summer to Ninety-seventh Street, New York 
City. Its cost to the recipient was one dollar. 
This same produce at the grocery store cost one 
dollar and sixty-six cents, while, of course, there 
was no comparison as to the quality. 

We have dozens of letters telling us that the 
hampers have saved from seventy cents to three 
dollars and fifty cents each. When cauliflower, 
eggplants, muskmelons, early peas, new pota 
toes (when the Bermudas have not. yet come 
in), romaine salad, fancy peaches, etc., take 
their places in the packing it is easy to see how 
much money can be saved in certain sections. | 
think the average, straight through, is a few 
cents saved the consumer, and absolute fresh 
ne ecured, 


HOME HAMPER is its own best advertise 

L ment, yet a well-displayed advertisement 
in the city paper, which cost us four dollars and 
fifty cents, brought in orders enough in the next 
mail to more than pay for the advertisement, 
while further orders amounted to eighty-six 
dollars and twenty-five cents. A circular sent to 
friends and acquaintances will help to start the 
hamper business. ‘The businessis comparatively 
new, yet it has been proved in many localities, 
including Canada, that it is no longer an experi 
ment, and it opens up a wonderful partnership 
possibility for two, three or even four women. 
Hampers are shipped only twice a week, 
though of course that is a personal matter with 
the shipper. We have found Tuesdays and Fri 
days the most convenient for the housewile; 
s the market garden is very large and 
the number of hands is 
many, it is impossi 
ble to plant, cultivate, 
harvest and pack daily. 
It can be seen there j 
need for much clerical 
work, and the team work 


and, unle 


inharvestingand packing 

considerable. There i 
a further partner J con 
ider extremely valuabl 


dsnecessary that i 


an 
the housekeeping part 

ner, who not only “‘ keep 

the house,” but cans, pre 

erves and pickles any 

thing and everything 
not used in the hampers. 
This produce is invalu 

able in winter hampers 
or as side lines. 

The Home-Hamper 
business is not one of ease 
and comfort, but it brings 
a well-earned livelihood 
and the satisfaction of 
having rendered good 
service to humanity 


Neolin 


Better than,Leather 





Lasting Soles—“Comfy”’ Soles 
Better Soles—Ne3lin Soles 


Cost and Comfort—those 
problems of leather-soles ! 


Why not Nedlin, the mod- 


ern sole—the better sole? 


When the skies are weep- 
ing and the roadways wet 
—why not Nedlin? 


When thechildrenarekick- 
ing the shoe-costs up, why 
not Neolin—which cuts 
the shoe-bills down? 


When elderly folk ask a 
tread that is kind to their 
elderly feet~why not 
NeGlin—pliant NeGlin, easy 
NeGlin, with its flexible, 
ground-grip tread ? 


Nedlin for the old and for 
the young, for the city and 
for the country—modern 
appearing Neédlin! 


How it often saves a shoe- 
bill for each pair of shoes 
you buy! 


How it saves shoe-looks 
by holding shoe-shape and 
water-tightness through 
every stress of damp or 
downpour ! 


What a cold insurance for 
winter and acost insurance 
for all times! 





— Akron, Ohio 


Nesdlin—for new shoes— 
for new soles. On black 
| —white—tan. Costs no 
more. Dealers have it or 
can get it. 

To avoid imitations, mark 


that mark; stamp it on 
| your memory: Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never-changing 
quality product of 


The Good yearTire& Rubber Co. 
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Brighter-up 
America! 


What a wonderful country we 
would have if every surface every- 
where were brightened up with 
paint and varnishes! ‘Think of the 
saving in property; the added com- | | 
Help 
along this great movement. Your 
part is your home. Paint it, tint 


fort, cleanliness and beauty! 


the walls, varnish the floors, enamel 
the woodwork, renew the furniture. 





Brighten Up Your 
House with SWP 


A heavy-bodied, weather-resisting, 
non-fading paint that covers wonder- 
fully well and will not peel or crack 
when properly applied. 48 colors. 





Brighten Up Your 
Floors with 


A tough, elastic varnish that stoutly 
resists the heavy wear that floors 
Water will not 
Made for floors only. 





vet. harm it. 





“ae ae 
Brighten Up Your 
Walls with Aazine 


A paint for old walls as well as new, 
producing rich, soft, restful effects. | | 
Sanitary, durable and easily cleaned. 





There Sherwin-Williams finish 
torevery home need. Write for Book- 


let and for decorative suggestions. 


HERWIN- WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &~ VARNISHES ( | 
Conet ees, Ee Onin GA | | 





wrooIns — New York, 116 W. Chicago | 
People’s Gas Blig.; San Francisco, $23 Market St. 
Offices and Warelwuses n principal cities, 


Best deale everywhere 
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oUt a Car 


That Every Woman Wiho Means to Drive One Ought to Know 


The Simpler Duties of a Driver 


IFT NHE average automobile of this year 
] of 1917, that the average woman is 
likely to drive, is so made as to 
obviate the likelihood of any structural 
defects developing. Yet every new 
woman driver should understand in the 
beginning that an automobile is, after all, 
a piece of machinery made of metal. 

The first need of all metal machinery 
in which various parts move in contact 
is oil or grease. ‘Therefore the first thing 
every woman car owner should do is to 
study the oiling system of her car, which 
she will find in the instruction book that 
“*comes with it.” 

Even if a man of the family really 
takes care of the car, or if it is cared for 
in a public garage but is still woman- 
driven, it is well for the woman driver to be 
familiar with what may be called the machine’s 
essential surface requirements. The following 
things must be done if a car is to be kept in good 
running order, and any woman can do them: 

Keep all the little grease cups filled with 
grease, and give each cup half a turn or a turn 
tothe right each day before driving; lift up the 
hood each morning, and if the gauge on the oil 
tank shows a low supply of oil pour in enough 
oil to register “full”; each morning fillthe radi 
ator with water, for all cars are thirsty some 
times; every ten days unscrew the little rubber 
caps on the top of the battery and pour in 
enough distilled water (never any other kind, 
and distilled water may be obtained in any drug 
store) to cover the metal plates that you can see 
down in the battery. 

A hydrometer, which looks like a thermom- 
eter and has a rubber bulb at the end, and which 
may be purchased for one dollar at any supply 
house, is a good thing to have. TIollowing the 
simple directions for its use, which will come 
with it, will tell you at all times just the condi- 
tion of each cell of your battery. With an air 
tire gauge, which 
costs seventy-five 








A Gauze Will Show Amount of Air 


be learned from the printed word, but only from 
actual demonstration lessons plus practice. 


Additions to Motoring Joys 


JYARALLEL with the enormous growth of au- 

tomobile use has proceeded the manufacture 
of what are known as accessories, generally non 
mechanical; few perhaps absolutely essential to 
the average motoring woman, but most of them 
‘nice to have” at least. Here are a few of the 
newer: 

Silk pillows fashioned to fit the backs of aux- 
iliary seats in the tonneaus; extension pedals 
permitting short women to reach clutch and 
brake at the proper leg angle; silk head pillows 
for ridersin the rear scat of a touring car; side 
lights to be fastened to the windshield support 
to light the side of the road in night driving; 
trunks built to fit on the running board forward 
over the mud guard and that hold almost as 
much as a steamer trunk or small-sized ward- 
robe trunk; robes fordrivers, cleverly fashioned 
at the lower hem with two slip-on slippers so 
that the movement of the feet is not impeded; 





cents or a dollar, 
you will be able to 
tell just how much 
air should be in 
your tires—sixty- 
five pounds in the 
average car likely 
to be driven by a 
woman is enough. 

And always be- 
Lore tarting out 
you should test 
the amount of air 
in the spare tire 
if it is carried 
blown up. This 
may save you the 
bother attendant 
upon discovering 
that the air in your 
*“spare”’ has leaked 
out since you blew 
it up. 

These things 
must be done to 
keep a car up to par, and any woman can do 
them; but all other lubricating needs in less 
accessible parts of the car should) be met by 
garage men. 





When a Woman Drives 


N AN drivers almost always give the average 
4 woman driver whom they encounter all 
the room she seems inclined to take. This is no 
doubt due to the average man’s instinctive 
sense that an auto is a machine, and to his be 
lief that the woman has not yet differentiated a 
motor from a horse and carriage. In the latter 
case a good deal could be left to the horse, but 
no motor car has yet been invented that can 
turn out of itself. 

A motor’s mind is its driver’s mind, and not 
its engine’s. Let woman drivers get this firmly 
into their cons« iousness, and man motorists will 
cease driving into the ditch and stopping when 
they see a car coming driven by a woman. 

If every woman driver would observe the fol- 
lowing rules every man driver would smile in- 
stead of scowl: Never overtake and pass a car 
on a curve, the extension of which cannot be 
clearly seen. Never overtake and pass a car 
on the rise of a hill. Never forget that a horn is 
made to horn. On country roads and in resi- 
dence streets keep your eyes one hundred and 
fifty feet ahead of your car. Never throw out 
your clutch and put on your brakes ona wet or 
icy pavement or road; put your brake on 
gradually with your clutch still engaged; 
then, when you’ve slowed down, throw 
out your clutch quickly and drop into 
second speed. Better go down a steep 
hill that you don’t know, or that is slip- 
pery, in second, or even first, than in 
third or to coast down it. Never swing 
beyond the middle of the street on your 
left when turning a corner. There may 
be another car coming, and if you take 
too much space a collision is likely to 
result. At night turn out your head- 
lights when meeting another car, not only 
for the other driver’s safety and comfort 
but equally for your own. 

The foregoing are fundamental non- 
mechanical rules of driving that every 
woman must make a part of her motor 
consciousness. So far as the mechanical 
rules of driving are concerned they cannot 


Testing a Battery With a 
Hydrometer 
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Always Keep the Radiator 
filed With Water 


folding luncheon tables that slip down behind 
the robe rail in the tonneau; a tonneau foot rail 
that is really a foot warmer, as the hot exhaust 
gas passes through it;  night-seeing watches 
that clamp to the steering post; an clectric 
cooker that starts cooking with the car current 
and finishes it on the fireless-cooker plan; elec 
tric safety-first signal worn on the back of the 
hand that shows a ruby light at night when the 
driver’s arm is extended at the side of the car; 
air pillows covered to match robes; folding gaso- 
line stoves; folding oven, grate and water bucket 
that all gointoa flat canvas pocket; rolled-top 
folding lunch table and flat folding chairs. 

But the variety is almost without limit, and 
any of the accessories mentioned may be se 
cured by or through accessories dealersin your 
town. 


Bathing Your Car 


S HAS been said, the internal mechanism of 
the average motor car is as close to ‘‘ fool 
proof” as human ingenuity can make it. But, 
as appearance is a large factor in the joy of mo- 
toring, it behooves every car Owner to look to 
keeping the outside of the car spick and span. A 
new car should never be soaped; clear cold 


water is the best bath always, if the *‘ piano fin- 
ish” is to be preserved. Moreover, do not use a 
nozzle on the water hose, and do not direct the 
stream squarely at the part of the body being 
washed, but slantingly. 





Filling Oil Tank is E-asy 


Any Woman Can Fill the 





Of course an alkali soap may be used in 
washing grease, tar and road *‘ dirt’’ from 
the chassis, but do not use it on the body 
of the car; use only a Castile soap there, 
and that sparingly. Moreover, have two 
chamois skins, one for the chassis drying 
and one for the body, and keep them for 
just that; never use them interchange 
ably. 

In cold weather do not take out a 
freshly washed car until it is thoroughly 
dry, else the varnish may crack; and it 
is best not to wash a car in the bright 
sun, as it will be likely to dry “spotty” 
from too quick drying. Toclean the top, 
brush it stiffly first, and then use either 
a sponge ora soft brush with Castile soap 
and clean lukewarm water. Never fold 
back the top, after washing, till it is en- 
tirely dry. About the best treatment for 
leather upholstery is to go over it on occasion 
witha soft woolen cloth dampenedin clean water 
containing a very slight amount of ammonia. 

If you will doall this you will have the joy of 
knowing that your car looks well, and you will 
also make money, for at the end of the year 
the car’s second-hand value will be higher than 
it otherwise would be. 





Cold-Weather Hints 


T IS a fact that a great many folks, both men 

and women, who drive and, at least to some 
extent, care for their own cars, do not seem to 
realize the desirability of drawing off all the oil 
in the crank case now and then, when the supply 
is low, and filling the case with new oil. If this 
is done the advantage will be reflected in the 
“feel” of the car while driving. 

Many a driver drives a car in cold weather 
with the dash adjustment of the carburetor so 
set as to supply the richest possible mixture 
throughout the drive. More oftenthan not this 
is animproper thing to do. It is better simply 
to start the car with a rich mixture and, after 
the engine has run 
sufficiently to heat 
it up, readjust 
the dash device 
slightly; and, as 
driving proceed 
continue to‘ thin’ 
the gas mixture by 
the dash device un 
til the proper mix 
tureisfound, which 
will be indicated 


by smoothne in 
running ata speed 
of from fifteen to 
twenty miles an 


hour, With a too 
rich mixture con 
tinuous the car i 
likely to “buck” 
on slow speed. 





If you use one of 
the warming jack 
ets over the hood 
andradiatorof your 
car, see to it before 
you start out that 
the flap of the jacket at the front of the radiator 
is So secured as not to drop, thus shutting off the 
air that should be sucked through the radiator 
by thefan. Forno matter how cold the weather 
may be, if only a modicum of air is permitted 
to pass through the radiator the engine will 
overheat, a condition always to be avoided. 

Batteries are more likely to run out in cold 
weather than in summer, dueto the strain placed 
upon them in starting the car when, because of 
the cold, the battery is compelled to ‘‘spin the 
engine.” ‘Therefore is it most desirable to em- 
ploy the hydrometer to determine if you are 
not using up more electricity in starting and in 
burning your lamps than you are generating. 
Finally, even if you faithfully add distilled 
water to your battery cells as required to keep 
the plates covered, and your own hydrometet 
test shows a Satisfactory reading, it is well to 
make assurance doubly sure by having your bat 
tery tested “officially,” say once a month. 

And last of all, these cold February and March 
days it is well to carry in one of the pockets of 
the car, tightly corked, a small-necked bottle of 
gasoline for priming purposes. Women especially 
should understand that when a car’s engine is 
cold it is far more economical as well as far less 
a Strain to open the little valves above each 
cylinder, pour ina teaspoonful of gasoline, close 
the little valves, and then try the starter. 

If you have ordered your first car, as so many 
do at this season of the year, and are awaiting 
impatiently that curious thrill you will feel 
when your agent calls you up and say 
“Mrs. Jones, your car is here,’’? why not 
fortify yourself as much as possible dur 


Grease Cups 


ing these waiting days? And you can 
do it in this way: Your dealer will doubt 
less give you driving lessons in one o 
his demonstration cars. You'll be nearer 
ready then to “roll away” immediately 
your own car arrives. But what would 
be equally to the purpose would be to 
secure from him an instruction book for 
the type of car you’ve ordered. Study 
it. It will look terrifyingly unintelligible 
at first, but bring to bear upon it your 


modern, alert woman’s mind for a few 
evenings, and it will become as simple as 
rudimentary arithmetic. For, after all, 
not the entire joy of motoring is in simple 
driving; a lot of it is in knowing your 
car. 
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PHOTOGRAPH By JOHN T, WARREN 


Fora Sloping Lot. The Pergola Was a Happy Thousht 



























PHOTOGRAPH By JESSIE TAR BOx BEALS 


Simple Yet Dignified. It Could be Developed in Stone or in Stucco 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN T, WARREN 
The Pergola Over the Garage Connects With the House 











PHOTOGRAPH By JESSIE TARBOx BEALS 


Flowering Vines are the Greatest Factor Toward Making the Garage Attractive 
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CONTRIBUTED BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


The Studio Built Over This Garage Made the Design More Interesting 



































contains over 5 


Why Not Use the Roof of the Garage for a Conservatory? 


NOTE—"Jour? wS” and “JOURNAL Houses,” t' t 
he best bungalow or house designs we have published. 


This is the Street Front. Opposite is the End Facing the House 


’ two books which our readers have been demanding for years, are now ready. Each book 
The books are fifty cents each and may be had by addressing the 


' ite, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Be Curious! Y, 


; Send a Postcard TO-DAY for your 


Free HAMI LTOA| (atalog 



































’ Save $5 to $10 
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Spring 
Styles 


direct from 


Fifth 


| Avenue 


Wholesale 


Prices 


plus a small 
amount to 
cover the 
cost of han- 
dling single 
sales. 





UR beau- 

tiful new 
Free Catalog 
illustrates with 
photographs 
taken from life, 
the same styles, 
moderately 
priced, that we 
sell to critical 
New York 
women at our 
Salesrooms, 307 
Fifth Avenue. 





OU get 

the same 
Styles, Work- 
manship and 
Fabrics as are 
shown in exclu- 
sive Fifth Ave- 
nue stores, but 
you save at 


least $5. 








Our beauti- 
Sil New Cat- 
alog 1s yours 
Sor the asking. 
Send for it 
TODAY. 





Suits, Coats 
Dresses 
Waists 
Skirts 


Conservative as well 
as novelty styles for 
all ages 







Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money ref 

We prepay all mail and 
express charges 








Descriptions of Models illustrate 


B oe Tae $1Q-75 
A cir hcg $5.75 i fe W = cary $5.75 





PeWSCD Mew e> 


All Wool .7 Novelty Black and 
Poplin Coat 89 5 ma hy $ .75 
e Sui 

All Wool $6 75 . 

° | All Wool 
All Wool $@,.75 Poplin Sui? L250 
wp hela . All Wool 
Velour Coat *D Al Wool | $1Q)-75 


——- o. 
—_ 


Novelty $5.00 | Knee Silk $22.75 


Check Coat Poplin Suit 


AMILTON 


B GARMENT CO 
Mamufacturers of (oats, Surts & Dresses. 


Hay Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 4 
Departmest A3, 134-140 West 26th St, N. Y. 
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Kansas City, 


















These W inter 
Mornings 


breakfast call. 
needed winter food for young: 
sters. You keep the home warm 





. St. Louis 
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‘em Up 


T’S Supreme Bacon—sizzling, 


appetizing! The 
need no second 


And bacon is a 


protect them from 


the cold. Why not keep their 
bodies glowing with this energy 
fuel that makes rugged and en- 
during strength? 


Supreme 
Breakfast Bacon 


of foods for little 
the “heat units” 


good bacon should have—the 
fine digestibility. It is Morris- 
cured. That means quality. It 
passes the Morris Supreme Test. 


uniform flavor and 


fineness —just the right propor- 


and fat. Tender, 


mouth-melting, satisfying Morris 
Supreme Bacon or Supreme Ham 
—served with Supreme Eggs. 


That’s SOME breakfast ! 


TESTED 
FOODS 





Write for new Morris Cook 
Book—‘‘’ 
—~a wealth of recipes for 
dainty menus 


Address 


Mort x Company 


lhe Supreme Test”’ 


and sturdy 


St. Joseph 
Oklahoma City, Omaha 





























ORAWN BY M. T. ANOT. M. BEVANS 





JHETHER or not part of or 
all the food for a church 
supper or banquet is donated 
| somewhat dictates the char- 
acter and costliness of the 
menu; for, when everything 
must be purchased, it needs 
considerable thought to 
| make possible a margin of 
43) profit; but itis infinitely bet- 
ter to plan out a good meal which costs a bit 
more, and to serve it to a large number of satis- 
fied guests, than to economize to such an extent 
that only a few will come, and those through a 
sense of duty only. 

In these days of high prices fewer donations 
should be expected, for they will often prove a 
heavy tax. It is far better to give two suppers 
netting fifty dollars apiece than one supper 
which will bring in a hundred dollars. 

There are other ways of seating guests than 
at the old-time board tables which “‘ stretch into 
infinity.” One church, famous for the suppers 
which it gives, arranged the big room like a 
restaurant, with tables of different sizes, some 
seating two, others four and some six or eight. 

The cafeteria supper is not at all common, 
although it is easy to arrange and invariably suc- 
cessful. The menu should be somewhat depend- 
ent upon the facilities for keeping the food warm. 











4 | ag hot dishes are enough for most menus; 

if a third or a fourth is to be added it can be 
cooked en casserole or escalloped, or individual 
portions may be served in glass or earthenware 
ramekins. The dish it was cooked in will keep 
the food hot for some time, and the replenishing 
may be done from the kitchen. It is an easier 
plan to serve the bread and butter in the form 
of sandwiches, as this saves considerable han- 
dling of dishes. The following menu would be 
well adapted to this style of service: 


MENU FOR CAFETERIA SUPPER 
Creamed Dried Becf 


3readand Butter 
With Hard-Cooked ; 


Sandwiches, 


Eggs ....-..- $0.10 two for . $0.05 
Welsh Rabbit Made Pickles ....; 02 
Witt Mik, . .. WS Olives. ... 02 
Escalloped Fish . . .05 Apple Pie... .05 
Mashed Potatoes . 05. Ice Cream... 10 
Cold Tongue .. . M5 Cooeies . . . « 02 
Ham-Salad Sand- ot") a a OS 
WHOM, 2G) 6. 3s 10 Comee. 2. 2s « 05 


DRE fe aig! ve: eee 


In conducting the usual type of supper along 
businesslike principles, it is necessary to appor- 
tion the food in the kitchen, as in any cating 
house. The general service is the same as that 
in any well-conducted household. All relishes 
may be apportioned in little paper cases and 
served on the plates containing the food they 
are to accompany. 

After estimating the amounts of food needed, 
recipes making quantities to serve six should be 
written or typed and given to each of the 
women who are to provide their portions of 
the meal. Most standard recipes make enough 
for six servings, so it is an easy matter to 
divide the number of expected guests by six and 
then multiply, to get at the necessary amount 
of food. 


| JOWEVER, when food is used in larger 

quantity it is not necessary to increase all 
ingredients; the number of eggs, for instance, 
need not be multiplied to the full amount, neither 
should the butter or other shortening; and after 
multiplying four or five times, the quantities gain 
because there is less space lost in measuring, so 
that it will not be necessary, in serving a hun- 
dred guests, say, to multiply by sixteen and a 
half—fifteen will be enough. In estimating raw 
material the following list of amounts for each 
person may be used in calculating: 


Chicken, turkey or duck, roasted, 14 pound of raw 
meat. 

Roast beef, lamb, steak, etc., 144 pound of raw meat. 

Chicken for pie or fricassee, 44 pound of raw meat. 

Fish, 14 pound of raw fish. 

Ham, smoked, 14 pound. 

Pork, fresh roasted, 144 pound. 

Vegetables of all kinds, 2 generous tablespoonfuls. 

Salads, as potato, salmon, chicken, etc., 4 large 
tablespoonfuls. ~ 

Soup, %4 cupful. 

Butter, 4 ounce. 

Rolls or biscuits, 2. 

Bread, 2 slices. 

Canned pineapple, peaches, pears, etc., 1 piece. 

Coffee, ground, good strength, 114 tablespoonfuls. 

Tea, good grade, 14 teaspoonful. 

Scalloped oysters or fish, 44 cupful. 

Baked beans, 14 cupful. 

Fruit cup, 1 small sherbet glassful. 


It is not economy to serve such meats as 
roast chicken or duck if the meat must be pur- 
chased; it will go much farther if fricasseed or, 
in the case of chicken, made into a pie. 
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By Ida C. Bailey Allen 


Creamed chicken, corned beef or dried beef 
should be served on rice or toast. 

If soup is to be served it may be made very 
economically from the prepared cubes, and va- 
ried by the addition of canned tomato, cooked 
celery, etc., at a small increase in expense. 
Canned soups may also be called into requisi- 
tion. 

Vegetables like peas or string beans will go 
farther if creamed, and generally they are 
better liked that way. It will be found helpful 
to use a dipper of the five-cent size for serving 
mashed potato, and cups rather than spoons for 
the service of escalloped foods and salads. 


T IS sometimes necessary to provide a supper 

for fifteen cents, for which all the food must 
be purchased. ‘To come out with any margin of 
profit at allis difficult. However, it can be done. 
The following menu will illustrate this possibil- 
ity. The quantities are estimated for fifty guests, 
and the prices quoted in this menu as well as in 
those following prevailed in New York in Sep- 
tember, 1916. In many places they could be 
bettered. The milk was bought in bulk: 


MENU FOR FIFTEEN-CENT SUPPER 


Boston Baked Beans scalloped Tomatoes 
3oston Brown Bread and Butter 
Apricot Shortcake With Lemon Sauce, or Apple Pie 
Cocoa 
30STON BAKED BEANS—3 quarts of pea beans, 
5.36; 1 cupful of molasses, $.05; seasonings, $.03; 
pounds of fat salt pork, $.36; total, $.80. 


NPA 


MISCELLANEOUS—8 loaves of Boston brown 
bread, $.80; 24% pounds of butter, $.88; 2 pounds 
of sugar, $.14; cocoa, $.56; total, $2.38. 


ESCALLOPED TOMATOES—6 cans of tomatoes, 
$.60; 1 cupful of butter, $.18; 4% pound of sugar, 
$.04; seasonings, $.02; stale bread crumbs, $.00; 
total, $.84. 

APRICOT SHORTCAKE—4 pounds of dried apri- 
cots, $.72; 1% pounds of sugar, $.11; 3 quarts 
of flour, $.12; 1 pint of milk, $.04; 14 cupful of 
baking powder, $.08; 6 ounces of lard, $.06; total, 
$1.13; 

LEMON SAUCE —2 pounds of sugar, $.14; 4% 
cupful of cornstarch, $.02; 14% pound of butter, 
$.09; 6 lemons, $.10; total, $.35. 

Total cost of materials, $5.50. 

Total income from fifty guests, $7.50. 

Margin of profit, $2.00. 

Margin of profit per guest, $0.04, 


It will be readily seen that a more expensive 
dish, as escalloped potatoes with ham, or maca- 
roni and cheese, could be substituted for the 
tomatoes without exceeding the income. 

The above menu could be developed into a 
very good twenty-five-cent supper by substi- 
tuting escalloped macaroni with cheese for the 
tomatoes, adding a relish, or coleslaw made with 
green peppers. The apricot shortcake could be 
changed to orange shortcake or to pie—which 
would probably be donated—and a choice of 
cocoa, coffee or tea could be given. 


YEOPLEE expect more for twenty-five cents 
and up, so the menu must increase in variety 
according to the price to be charged. But with 
this increase the margin of profit will become 
greater. If coffee is served instead of tea the 
cost is increased eighty cents. 
MENU FOR TWENTY-FIVE-CENT SUPPER 
Veal Stew on Toast Boiled Rice 
Rolls and Butter 
Old-Fashioned Creain Layer Cake 
Sliced-and-Sugared Oranges 
Tea 


VEAL StEw—10 pounds of shoulder of veal, 
$2.00; 1 quart of milk, $.07; 1% pound of butter, 
$.18; '4 pound of flour, $.01; salt and pepper, $.01; 
2 loaves of bread, $.20; 4 pounds of rice, $.40; 
total, $2.87. 


MISCELLANEOUS—2 pounds of wafers, $.24; 2 
dozen biscuits, $.90; 24% pounds of butter, $88; 1 
quart of milk, $.07; 3 pounds of sugar, $.21; 14 
pound of tea, $.15; total, $2.45. 


SLICED ORANGES—3 dozen oranges, $.75 
pounds of sugar, $.11; total, $.86. 


CAKE—!4 pound of butter, $.18; 14 pound of 
lard, $.04; 24% pounds of sugar, $.16; 1 dozen 
eggs, $.35; 1% pints of milk, $.06; 214 pounds of 
flour, $.09; 44 cupful of baking powder, $.04; 1% 
ounce of vanilla, $.07; total, $.99. 


; 1% 


CREAM FILLING—1% pounds of sugar, $.09; 14 
pound of flour, $.01; 6 eggs, $.18; 114 quarts of 
milk, $.11; 1 teaspoonful of vanilla, $.02; total, 
$.41. 


Total cost of materials, $7.58. 

Total income from fifty guests, $12.50. 

Margin of profit, $4.92. 

Margin of profit per guest, $0.09+ . 

If the cake is purchased it will cost a little 
more, but if it is donated a dollar and forty 
cents will be saved, which could be applied to 
the main portion of the meal. This could well 
be spent for a vegetable and a relish. 














The following menu may be prepared for 
about three dollars more: 


MENU FOR Fir ty-CENT SUPPER 


Grapefruit Cup 
Cream of Oyster Soup Croutons or Wafers 
Hlot Fresh Roast Ham, Currant Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Apple and Celery Salad, French Dressing 
Maple Nut Sundae Little Cakes or Wafers 
Coffee 


GRAPEFRUIT Cup—12 grapefruit, $.60; 1 pound 
of granulated sugar, $.07; total, $.67. 


OystER Soup—2 quarts of oysters, $.70; sea- 
sonings and vegetables, $.10; 4 quarts of milk, $.28; 
44 pound of butter, $.18; croutons, $.15; total, 
$1.41. 


FresH Roast HAM—18 pounds of fresh ham, 
$3.60. 


CURRANT SAUCE—2 jars of jelly, $.30; 14 pound 
of currants, $.06; vinegar and seasonings, $.10; 
total, $.46. 


MASHED PoTATOES—1 peck of potatoes, $.30; 
1 quart of milk, $.07; '% pound of butter, $.18; sea- 
sonings, $.02; total, $.57. 


CELERY AND APPLE SALAD—6 heads of lettuce, 
$.48; 3 heads of celery, $.30; 1 quart of apples, 
$.10; boiled dressing, $.35; total, $1.23. 

MISCELLANEOUS—2!4 pounds of butter, $.88; 
5 loaves of bread, $.50; 2 pounds of sugar, $.14; 1 
quart of milk, $.07; 1 pound of coffee, $.35; 3 eggs, 
$.09; 1 quart of cream, $.60; total, $2.63. 

Total cost of materials, $10.57. 

Total income from guests, $32.50. 

Margin of profit, $21.93. 

Margin of profit per guest, $0.43+. 


The maple nut sundae and cake should be an 
extra charge of ten or fifteen cents; if pur 
chased, the cost will be two dollars and lorty 
cents for six quarts of ice cream, fifty cents for 
maple sauce and a dollar for little cakes or 
wafers, the total being three dollars and ninety 
cents. If it should be deemed desirable to 
charge a lump sum for the meal it may be cither 
sixty or sixty-five cents. 

A second menu for the same price is: 


Orange Fruit Cup, or Tomato Bouillon 
vafers 
Creamed Chicken on Toast, or Turbot or Halibut 
Potato Croquettes Bread and Butter 
Egg Salad, Boiled Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream, Chocolate Sauce 
Sponge Cake Coffee or Tea 


MENU FOR SEVENTY-FIVE-CENT HOMEMADE 
BANQUET 


Fruit Cocktail or Celery Bouillon Croutons 
Chicken Fricassee Potato Croquettes 
Buttered Diced Turnips and Peas 
Vanilla Ice Cream Coffee Wafers 





Fruit cocktail or celery bouillon, $1.35. 


CHICKEN FRICASSEE—25 pounds of fowl, $5.00; 
flour and seasonings, $.10; total, $5.10. 

POTATO CROQUETTES—1 peck of potatoes, $.30; 
1 quart of milk, $.07; 14 pound of butter, $.18; 3 
eggs, $.09; seasonings, $.02; 6 pounds of fat for 
frying, $.96; total, $1.62. 

M IscELLANEOUS—As for fifty-cent supper, $2.62; 
buttered diced turnips and peas, $1.03. 

Ice CREAM—6 quarts of ice cream, $2.40; 
wafers, $1.00; total, $3.40. 

Total cost of materials, $15.12. 

Total income from guests, $37.50. 

Margin of profit, $22.38. 

Margin of profit per guest, $0.44+. 

The ice cream and wafers are included in the 
cost of this menu because when anyone goes to 
a “banquet” he does not expect to have extra 
charges. If the meal begins with the bouillon, a 
banana salad with cranberry dressing could be 
added for a dollar and three cents, but it should 
not be used with a fruit cocktail. 

If more desirable the main portion of this 
menu may be served at sixty-five cents a plate, 
an extra charge of fifteen cents being made for 
the ice cream and wafers. 

However, pie of some kind should be provided 
so that those who cannot spend the extra money 
are not ‘‘held up”’ if they wish a sweet. 


Oc caandsbriar is a menu that could be served 
for seventy-five cents: 
MENU FOR SEVENTY-FIVE-CENT BANQUET 
Fruit Cup 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Chicken or Club Salad 
Apple Pie With Ice Cream 


Croutons 
Hot Rolls 
Coffee or Tea 


In case a homemade banquet at a dollar is 
to be held, the menu may include: 


Orange and Pineapple Cocktail 
Roast Turkey Mashed Potato 
Buttered String Beans 
Cranberry Jelly Olives 
Lettuce Salad, Russian Dressing Salted Crackers 
Ice Cream, Marshmallow Sauce 
Wafers Coffee 
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HE decorative quality of crochet designs has established a demand for interior furnishings that 
must be met chiefly by home workers in good designs which must be carefully done with firm, 
even stitches in the right quality of thread for the particular article that is being made. Only the 
ay | best execution will result in the mosaic effect of a design, such as we have in the basket table 
runner, or in the running rose-border pattern. ‘The filet-mesh background in both of these patterns 
. is exceptionally well done, enhancing the beauty of the motifs. The scarf illustrated at the top of 
IN LBD Se oid the page, with rose-spray motifs, is another splendid example of crochet work, each spray having 
siete arg the grace and natural effect of the real flower. In the leaf design for a table cover is shown another 
aay 4 wonderfully well-made piece in which there are no seams or joinings, being made on one chain. 
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[‘ THE panel and wreath 
design in cross-stitch, and 
the tea or luncheon cloth at 
the left in crochet, are il- 
lustrated two very inter- 
esting uses of the oak-leaf 
pattern carrie 2d out in quite 
different materials. There 
is a chance here for a nice 
bit of color, using brown 
and green threads in the 
cross-stitched pieces for a 
chair back and a table scarf; 
the luncheon or tea-cloth is 
necessarily in white. The 
rose panel is an excellent 
bedspread pattern and 
other designs illustrated are 
all of the highest quality 
in towels, tray cloths and 
luncheon doily sets, and 
therefore any or all of them 
are most desirable for home 
use or for gifts. 








o> “Spent Sannmnannnenenstinen, 
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aterial and the service: Working directions for Nos. 4, 5, 9, 11 and 12, in leaflet form, for 


i 
101 > Z llowing pric “7 to cover the cost of m 

ri ‘sechaede paghonndegr ype) Scot yi goed 7 cot adhered — ] 23, 6, 7 6 10 and 13 for 15 cents each ; No. 14—two prints, one each of center and border—15 cents each, or 30 cents for 

t oth. tae moran aap ma : mas mre ee fe the pattern. 'W hen — ring prints please inclose the necessary amount in stamps, with 2 cents postage, to the Needlework Editors. 
20 : 3 accompanied by directions to Zé 
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Top down 


they can’t 
fall out 


Every woman knows that 
more than half her hair 
pins go in her hair top 
down. ‘That’s why 
ordinary hair pins slip 
and fall out, ruining 
her appearance. 
HUMP Hair Pins 
can’t slip in any 
WS position because the 
\ litle HUMP center keeps 

the pin exactly where it is 
put. And they are such 
a delight to use. 
Easy to putin your 
hair, easy totake 
out. Smooth as 
satin, flexible, 
light-weight 
and strong. 



























Five Sizes 


5c and 


10c 


Keeps the Hair in Place 


WON-RUST 
SATIN EHRAMEL 
vinien 


Hours after your hair has been dressed 
« Your 
p Mirror 


' 2 ; Proves 
we The HUMP 


HAIR PIN 
‘Locks the Zoe “ks” 


HUMP 


Hair Pins 


Insist on having HUMP 
Hair Pins—today. The 
most beautifully made hair 
pins you have ever worn. 
The Invisible sizes are simply 
indispensable for ‘“‘short 
ends,’’ forehead waves, and 
to hold nets in place, 





If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and 10c post- 
age for our Complete Assort- 
ment Package, or send 15c for 
two packages- ’ the 10c Assort- 
ment and the Se Invisible Packet 
for your pocket-book. Write 
today. 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres. : 













Chicago 
U.S. A; 
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Some Points on the Study of Bach 





In what order should Bach’s French 
Suites, Partitas and English Suites be 
studied? How do they differ from one 
another? JoHN. 

While it is advisable to familiarize one 
self with all the Suites and Partitas by 
Bach, no one could think of actually 
studying all of them. If you select two 
of each of the sets you mention and study 
them thoroughly, you will find it easy to 
appreciate the spirit of all ofthem. The 
French and English Suites differ in the 
various forms of dances of which they are 
composed. Some French Suites contain 
a larger number of dance pieces and also 
an ‘fair’? which are not in the English 
Suites. The Partitas contain pieces of a 
different character: Overtures, bur 
lesques, rondeaus, and so forth. Select 
the Suites and Partitas you like best and 
do not hesitate to leave out the pieces 
which were written as a concession to the 
taste of the times. 


The Tempo of Embellishments 

What is the difference between the 
schneller, the anschlag and the mordent? 
Is the schneller to be played faster than 
the mordentina giventempo? I.R.B. 


What you mean by “anschlag” I do 
not know. In German that word means 








“touch.” As to the schneller and the 
mordent, the difference lies not in the 
speed but in the fact that the mordent 
alternates with the note below, while the 
schneller and pralltriller (practically the 
same) alternate with the note above. 
The tempo of each 
ments~— is largely dictated by good taste. 

A schneller or a mordent occurring in a 

very slow movement would, if played too 
rapidly, destroy its repose and, so to speak, 
“fall out of the frame.”’ 


The Selection of Time Units 


What is the essential difference between the 
time signatures g, {and $3? LT don’t see how any- 
one could tell the difference between 3 Largo 
and 3 Presto. May H. H. 


The indication of time division has no influ- 
ence whatever Upon the tempo, as you correctly 
intimate. The selection of time units refers to 
the character of the piece, although in recent 
times larger note values have Come into more 
general use. Thus, for instance, are the four 
cherzos by Chopin in reality in 4 time, or, if 
you will, in '¥ time; but by writing them in 
larger note values he made them easier to read, 
provided that the reader regards each } meas 
ure as atriplet beatin the larger 12 or } time. | 
think legibility had much to do with the selec- 
tion of note values. 


Use the Pedal to Produce a Legato 


Kindly indicate the fingering for this measure 





of Ethelbert Nevin’s ‘‘ Narcissus.””? J. J. B. 
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1 fear that a fingering for a legato execution 
of this passage cannot be given. Why not pro- 
duce the legato through a nice use of the pedal, 
as the composer has evidently intended? There 
are no harmonic changes in the measure that 
would necessitate a change of pedal. 


A Question of Scale Fingering 


Do you advise the use of the fingering for the 
C scale for all the scales? Is this at all practi- 
cable? HF. 

No, it is not practicable. The fingering for 
the scale of C is not applicable to those scales 
which begin on the black keys. The reason for 
this is that it creates unnecessary difficulties, 
the mastering of which might be sport but it 
can hardly come under the head of art. 


Get the Best Piano 


For my practice work, do you think it makes 
any difference whether I use a good or a bad 
piano? Mary G. H. 

For practice you should never use any but 
the very best instrument possible. Far rather 
might the piano be bad when you play for 
people. This will not hurt you nearly so much 
as will the constant and habitual use of a piano 
in which every key demands a different kind of 
touch and which possibly is out of tune. Such 
conditions impair the development of your musi 

cal ear as well as that of your fingers; it cannot 
be otherwise. As I said once before, learning 
means the acquiring of habits—habits of think- 
ing and of doing. Witha bad in- 
strument you cannot develop any 
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A Widespread Chord 


What is the correct execution of the B flats 
in this measure from Rubinstein’s ‘Waltz 
Caprice”? Should the one in the treble clef be 


struck first? FONTAINE. 
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he B flat in the treble should coincide with 
the « hord above and come in on the beat, while 
the double octave may be treated as if it were 
written in grace notes; it may be played slightly 
before the beat, but held with the pedal, which 
must be quickly changed from the preceding 
note. 


Grace Notes as Part of a Trill 


In the second measure of Chopin’s Prelude, 
opus 28, No. 23, does the embellishment pre- 
ceding the trill come on the last of the group of 
four sixteenth notes or on the first of the next 
group? M. K.R. 

The grace notes are a part of the trill, which 
therefore should begin on the beat. This man- 
ner Of writing is merely the modern form of the 
older sign for a trill that is to start one degree 
below itself. 


The Proper Length of the Nails 


Has the length of the finger nails any influ- 
ence upon the player’s touch? Is it better to 
have them long HAROLD. 

If you should start with long nails the law of 
compensation would soon shorten them, for the 
natural result of a concussion between nail and 
ivory would be a breaking of the nail. Hence it 
is better to start with nails short enough to 
leave the fleshy tips of the fingers free to act and 
to prevent the disagreeable clicking sound of 
the touch of the nails on the ivory. 


or short? 


A Mordent Played as a Trill 


How shall I play the mordent in this measure 





from Bach? 2 Mrs. L. 
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That depends upon your technic. If you can 
do it, play one shake of two notes to each 
thirty-second note in the left. If this should be 
too quick—for the D major Fugue must not be 
played too slowly one note instead of two will 
do, so that the right hand and the left have the 
same motion. In either case begin the trill with 
the auxiliary, The sign is not a mordent but a 
trill without the afterbeat. 





good qualities, even if you pos- 
sess them by nature; much less 
can you acquire them. Hence I 
recommend a good piano, clean 
keyboard—for your esthetic per- 
ceptions should be developed all 
round—a correct seat and con- 
centration of mind. But these 
recommendations presuppose on 
the part of the student some tal- 
ent, and a good teacher. 





to Home Journal pianists. 


MR. HOFMANN’S ANSWERS 


N THE years that Mr. Hofmann has conducted this page in Tue Home JourNAL 

he has answered thousands of questions that naturally have arisen in piano 
playing on the part of Home JourNAL readers, 
tion of these questions have now been collected in a single volume, published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., and the book is most enthusiastically recommended 
Its price is 80 cents, and if your bookseller shouldn’t 
happen to have the book in stock he will gladly secure it for you. 
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A Stiff Wrist in Octave Playing 


In playing octaves, orany other double 
notes for that matter, my wrist seems to 
stiffen. Please tell me how I can remedy 
this. INDIANA GIRL. 

Stiffness in the wrist generally results 
from a careless or, rather, | might say an 
unmindful use of it. When you practice 
octaves or other double notes think al- 
ways of holding the arm and its joints in 
a loose, limber condition, and when you 
feel in the least fatigued stop immediately 
until the muscular contraction js re- 
lieved. In alittle while you will see your 
conscientious practicing rewarded by ac- 
quiring an elasticity commensurate with 
your general physical status. 


Studies Preparatory to Czerny 


Please suggest some studies for a pupil 
who has finished Krogmann but for whom 
Czerny, opus 240, is found to be too diffi 
cult. MARKLE. 

I would suggest the studies by Mosz- 
kowski, Opus 91, first and second book, 
By looking over the ‘‘ Special Etudes,”’ by 
Schytté, you can select any particular 
ones to suit your special purpose. I hope 
you do not confine your pupil to studies 
and exercises but give him pieces to play, 
in which he can apply with good taste 






















His answers to a wide selec- 


such benefits as he has derived from the 
in studies, 


To be Played With Left Hand 





Beginning with the third measure of 
‘Rinforz Appassionata,” in Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum’’ No. I], should the pas- 
suge be taken entirely with the left hand 2 
Or would it be better to play this part of the 
melody with the right hand? GERTRUDE. 
No, play the entire passage with the left hand. 
There are certain characteristics peculiar to 
each hand which no amount of practice at equal 
izing can entirely remove; nor should they be 
destroyed. As the passage in question begins 
in the left while the right is otherwise employed, 
a change of hands, with its unavoidable change 
of tone quality, would destroy the unity of that 
passage, 


Make a “Half Breath” 


In the finale of Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rh Lp 
sody, [| have been in the habit of making an 
abrupt stop between these measure Is thi 
permissible 2 


Only 
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If you do not stop too long, but make it only 
what is called a “‘ half breath,” there is no objec 


tion to your making suc ha stop at that particu 
lar place. 
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Studying Without a Teacher 


I shall have to study a while without a 
teacher. What shall L take up after finishing 
Cramer’s Studies, Book IJ}? GLADys B. 

Take up the ‘‘‘Three-Part Inventions,” by 
J.S. Bach; select them according to difficulty 
instead of playing them in the printed order. 
Follow with Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 7, Schu 
bert’s Impromptu, opus 142, No. 1, and select 
some of Chopin’s valses and mazurkas. For 
studies I would recommend the études by Adolf 
Jensen and jater—if cautiously chosen—the 
études by Chopin. 


Developing a Softer Touch 


My fingers are very strong and L have a great 
deal of trouble in playing trills and arpeggio 
softly. Will you please tell me how I can correct 
this fault? GENEVIEVE. 

1 am inclined to think that you play with too 
highly lifted fingers, if, indeed, not with stiff 
arms. In the latter case learn to have your 
arms hang loosely from the shoulders; in the 
former lift your fingers as little as possible from 
the surface of the keys. I think that playing in 
this way you will find it difficult to play with 
undue loudness. 


A Glissando on the Black Keys 


How shall the glissando on the black keys be 
played in Cyril Scott’s ‘* Lotus Land,” 
No. 1? MARION 

Place the middle three fingers, with the palm 
of the hand turned upward, on the keys and 
glide gently over them. Do not for anything 
try to do it with the thumb or any 
one finger. If you begin by mak 
ing the glissando pianissimo you 
will soon acquire the knack of 
producing a stronger tone with- 
out injuring the nails or the skin 
of your fingers. The passage can 
also be played with the fingers, 
the hands alternating by using all 
five fingers; but [ do not recom- 
mend such an expedient because 
the effect will not and cannot be 
the same as in a glissando. 


opus 17, 
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OWADAYS, when 

everyone is striving to 
give an individual touch to 
the decoration of her house, 
why not consider the effec- 
tiveness of simple stencil 
designs, which are always 
successful if used with re- 
straint? The exquisite or- 
chid of our native woods, 
which we all call the wild 
lady’s-slipper, lends itself 
most appropriately to the 
decoration of a girl’s room. 
The stencil motifs which 
have been made from this 
flower are so simple that an 
amateur need not hesitate 
to make use of any or all of 
the motifs for the decorat- 
ing of such a room, partic- 
ularly as the color scheme 
is so simple. 


|. waite and 
on the right 
are shown the 
stencil designs 
applied tothe bu- 
reau scarf and to 
the end of the 
bolster. This lat- 
ter motif is used 
also on the bed 
covering, while 
the former motif 
is used on the 
chiffonier and 
the table cover- 
ing. For the wall 
stenciling water 
colors are used, 
but oil colors 
have been found 
better for fabrics. 
A fixative makes 
the colors more 
permanent. 


T IS quite within the 

powers of anyone desir- 
ing a peacock dining room 
to create one that is beau- 
tiful and truly artistic. 
Taking blue, green and 
bronze as the keynote of 
your decorative scheme, 
select a plain neutral back- 
ground which will harmo- 
nize and accentuate these 
colors. A warm, cream wall 
paper will harmonize well 
with blue, so, if you use 
cream or light tan for your 
background, make the door 
draperies, the lower part of 
the screen and the upper 
part of the window dra- 
peries of blue all of the same 
tone. The screen and the 
window draperies have in- 
sets of white on which the 
peacock motif is stenciled. 
If your room is sufficiently 
light you can use a blue 
paper on the side wall, with 


the cei? m white and 
you! draperies of 
natu linen, sten- 
cilin, n on this. 
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By Charlotte Brewster Jordan GN 
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HE lady’s-slipper motif lends itself very satisfactorily to the decoration of the TAY y 
furniture, particularly the wood panels of the bed. ‘The flower itself may be used Sy Y)'/ 
on the drawers of the chiffonier and the bureau. The shirt-waist box is covered with WZ 
pink linen, the edges bound with white tape, and only one pillow shows the stencil SW, 
pattern. On the floor a sage-green all-over carpet is used. The chair cushions and the % 


lamp and candle shades are all the same tone of pink. 
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HIS room is built up 

upon a pink founda- 
tion. The paper on the 
lower wall is a soft rose 
pink; above the picture 
molding plain white paper 
is used, and the stencil de- 
sign pictured above used as 
the motif for the wall deco- 
ration. Thecurtains at the 
windows are pink linen with 
insets of white in the val- 
ance, on which another mo- 
tif is used. The valance 
may be pink, with the lower 
portion of the side curtains 
of white and the stencil de- 
sign on this. Another va- 
riation would be to keep 
your overdraperies plain, 
and stencil the flower motif 
only on the thin curtains 
next the windows. 
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HESE are 

the two mo- 
tifs which are 
used in the pea- 
cock dining 
room. They are 
shown applied to 
the ends of the 
table runners; 
the fringe and 
the edge of the 
runners have 
been colored 
also. Ifthescrim 
window curtains 
are to be deco- 
rated it would be 
better to use only 
the eye motif as 
a border; this is 
shown at the 
bottom of the 
runner just 
above. 


COPPER jardiniére as 
a table centerpiece, 
with a green plant, and a 
copper chafing dish or tea- 
kettle on the sideboard, 
with copper candlesticks, 
will complete the decora- 
tive scheme of your room. 
If you have a fireplace a 
thin copper vase, in which 
one or two peacock feathers 
may be placed, will give an 
interesting touch to that 
sideoftheroom. An inter- 
esting tray for the sideboard 
may be made by mounting 
a peacock feather. The 
edges of the tray are raffia. 
NOTE—tTracings of the 
three lady’s-slipper motifs 
and of the two peacock motifs 
may be had for twenty cents 
for each set, to cover the cost 
of material and the service. 
A descriptive article, “How to 
Stencil,” accompanies each. 
Address your letter to Mrs. 
Jordan, Interior Decoration 
Department, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 
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Fashion and Reason 
Both say, 


“Lemons 
with Tea” 


A cup of hot tea—for 
rejuvenating warmth — 
plus a slice of zestful 
lemon! 


Few drinks have more 
character—few are more 
dainty—and few are bet- 
ter for you. 


“Tea isn’t tea without 
lemons’, so they say 
abroad. And few Amer- 
ican housewives who en- 
tertain serve tea today 
without them. 


Thus have lemons be- 
come fashionable—and in 
a beneficial way. 


It is wise—not merely 
whimsical—to follow a 
fashion that so improves 


a food or drink. 


Order lemons today — 
serve them always with tea. 


Learn the many ways 
in which lemons serve to 
add to the pleasure and 
lighten the cares of house- 
keeping. There is no 
other fruit that compares 
with lemons when it comes 
to usefulness. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 


Lemons 


Lemons are healthful. Sun- 
kist lemons are juicy, tart and 
practically seedless. They are 
mechanically washed until 
bright and waxy and are sent 
to your dealer in clean, crisp, 
tissue wrappers. Sunkist come 
in several different sizes at 
the same prices asked for ordi- 
nary lemons. Ask to have 
them delivered in the original 
wrappers. 
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Boston Cooking School Recipes 


A valuable illustrated book containing 

tested Orange and Lemon recipes b 
the authors of the famous Boston Coo 
Book will be sent without charge to house- 
wives who answer this advertisement, 
giving their dealer's name and address 
and stating the largest single regular use 
E lemons in their household. Send for 


your copy now. 














California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Co-operative, Non-profit Organ- 
ization of 8,000 Growers 


Los Angeles, California 


Dept. M-51 
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“‘Lemons for Usefulness’’ 
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|/to earn your own money!” 
| This is an expression I hear 
very often from the women I 
meet, and many of them ex- 
press the greatest bitterness 
over the financial situation 
in the family and the suf- 
J fering entailed upon women 
-==)! through the husband’s han- 
dling the cash and doling it out to the wife 
grudgingly. 

This is such a hackneyed subject that I hesi- 
tate to discuss it, for, after all, it simmers down 
to a simple domestic question that must be set- 
tled by the husband and wife between them. 

It is one of those social problems which we all 
persist in being obtuse over, in making trite 
jokes about, and finally in submitting to for lack 
ol pure energy to grapple with and conquer. 

Will the women who read this article ever 
forgive me if I declare that I believe most of the 
wrongs of woman are due to laziness and lack of 
initiative? 

There is a precious substance known as force 
of character abroad in the universe, and I have 
been thinking lately that it is very much abroad; 
so much so that we ought all of us to get busy 
and see if we can’t assemble it again into con- 
crete lots, and apply it to people who for various 
reasons seem not to possess the quantity they 
formerly possessed. 

I never expect to defend the stingy husband, 
or to uphold man’s ancient idea about ‘his 
money,” or to commend him for the foolish gen- 
erosity and inane extravagance with which he 
supplies a heedless family with the means of be- 
ing more heedless. We have just as many foolish 
fathers as foolish sons, as many silly mothers as 
silly daughters, and the men who make money- 
making machines of themselves to furnish their 
families with the means for being sports are 


————_ 


quite as much to blame as the parasitic women 
we hear so much about. 


JATURALLY, if fat her is held in jocose semi- 
1 N contempt by boys and girls who are plun- 
dering him and by a wife who is helping them to 
do it, it is the father’s fault; and the bourgeois 
idea of the prosperous parent—that he can buy 
‘*the best there is” for a set of ordinary young- 
sters who have, through his generosity, missed 
the early training in hard knocks that made him 
a forceful character and enabled him to become 
“¢ well off’’—makes as dangerous acitizen asisthe 
man who doesn’t vote or the woman who doesn’t 
want to vote, where she can, ‘‘ because politics 
are so dirty.”? This would be about as wise as 
for a woman to keep out of her own kitchen be- 
cause the kitchen is so dirty. It will likely re- 
main so as long as she feels that way about it. 

I wish the women who envy me my salary 
could know how many of the glad fulfillments 
of a woman’s life I miss while I am earning that 
salary. I wish we could appraise our values 
with a truer eye and distinguish in what degree 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and what all, in 
the final summing up of life, may be reckoned as 
“hire”? worth having. 

I wish we could appraise sunshine and sum- 
mer rain, the joys of cooking and sewing, and 
setting the table on the porch, and visiting with 
the children and making little dresses; of gar- 
dening and planning the exquisite economies 
which the woman breadwinner has not time to 
exercise. 

For, no matter what you may think about it 
in your inexperience and your envy, the woman 
breadwinner cannot hire servants or helpers to 
look after the details of daily life which are, 
after all, the important things. 


be office of a woman who thriftily looks 
after the outlay of the money her husband 
(or partner) earns is so very vital that it is diffi- 
cult to say which is more important. It is like 
the discussion of capital and labor. 

There is one peculiarity about the money a 
man or a woman earns: you may think it is yours 
if you earn it, but there are countless indications 
that, after all, it isn’t. I have never known a 
money-maker who hadn’t a heavy trail of de- 
pendents in or outside of his family whom he 
must look after. 

The breadwinner is “‘spotted,’”? and do not 
imagine that the woman wage-earner is more in- 
dependent in the handling of ‘‘ her own money” 
than is the man wage-earner. 

The business of life is not and cannot be inde- 
pendent. Men are not free to exercise their own 
sweet wills. No man liveth unto himself. The 
obligations by which men are bound fall quite as 
heavily upon the woman wage-earner. If I make 
investments, f am taxedon them; if I havemoney 
lying in the bank, that too is taxed. 

And then consider the demands constantly 
made upon the wage-earner ! 

I never knew a woman wage-earner who was 
not helping to support somebody. Very often it 
is some man who sees in her a way of getting 
easy money. It is really terrifying to note the 


effect that woman wage-earning has upon the 
men of a family. 

I know a girl in domestic service who pays her 
father’s and her brother-in-law’s taxes, both 
men being farmers. I know a girl in chiroprac- 
tic practice whose brother regularly depends 
upon her for “‘ help” in the support of a wife and 
five children.. I know dozens of business girls 
and women who have lame ducks, or maybe | 
should say drakes, attached to them. 

I know one woman who for years has sup- 
ported a husband, a brother-in-law and a son-in- 
law—all this simply because she earns money. 
If she had not been a ‘‘ breadwinner” these men 
would have been obliged to support themselves. 
Do not attribute this to lack of character in her. 
The men of the world can tell you that it is hard 
to refuse to help members of the family less 
fortunate in business ability than they, and the 
unwritten history of money affairs would show 
an endless list of unpaid loans and free gifts 
made by the “ prosperous” members of families. 


T IS doubtful if money got through a mere 

accident of fame, through a “gift” that has 
given the individual notoriety, may be truth- 
fully called ‘‘wages.”’ Iam speaking of ‘‘ bread- 
winning” by slow and patient labor; of the 
woman who is envied by her neighbors in the 
common walks of life because she earns her own 
money. And yet I venture the assertion that 
her experience differs from that of the person 
who has earned a million only in degree. 

If you follow the millionaire manager of big 
business to his lair you may find him in his shirt 
sleeves, perspiring like a harvest hand, and if 
you mention your son-in-law to him he may 
give your hand a clasp of infinite understanding. 
We are all poor creatures! 

The desire for absolute freedom to go and to 
do as one pleases seems to be inherent in the 
human being. The woman who has not thought 
deeply or had the personal experience imagines 
that money of her own, earned by herself, would 
give her exactly that freedom. But if she is a 
married woman she would find that money does 
not loosen the obligations of life unless at the 
same time one loosens the “silken cords” of duty. 

Money cannot buy the loving and constant 
care of a mother. It cannot command the daily 
ministrations of that finest of all business part- 
ners, a good, true wife. It cannot insure warm 
friendships or congenial social relations. 

As to single women who earn their livelihood, 
the question is not wholly simple. The single 
woman who remains single in order to succeed 
ina profession must deliberately stifle the strong- 
est impulse in nature. She must sacrifice what 
is dearest and best in womanhood. It is impos- 
sible for a woman to make wifehood and moth- 
erhood incidental to a professional career (L do 
not now mean a great career like that of an 
actress or a prima donna; I am speaking of an 
ordinary career of breadwinning) without sur- 
mounting obstacles fairly superhuman. 

At the risk of offending certain brilliant and 
forceful women I must declare that it remains a 
question in my mind whether it is ever worth 
while for a woman to overstep the boundaries 
of home unless forced to do so by absolute 
necessity. Men and women are so essentially 
homing animals! Our limitations are so definite, 
and yet when we pleasantly acknowledge them 
and cheerfully adjust ourselves to them, how 
immense are the privileges; how fine the pos- 
sibilities of the human soul! 


RIGHT, brave, cheerful, philosophical folks 

are the salt of the earth, even though, like 

Hamlet’s friend, Horatio, they no revenue have 
to feed and clothe them. 

I have seen home suffer miserably through 
my own professional work. I have, for years, 
been a mere boarder in my own house, a mere 
machine for earning that others might spend. 
Is not this, after all, what most men are? Does 
not the average householder admit cheerfully 
for the most part that his nose is at the grind- 
stone? 

There is just one heavenly compensation for 
having your nose at the grindstone, and that 
compensation is home! Not the bourgeois 
article cultivated by society-mad American 
housewives who are afraid of their ‘‘ help’’—but 
the real article of home where there is a real 
mother at the helm. Home is a personality 
rather than a place. The services of a real 
mother are spiritual and are repaid in spiritual 
coin. Earning money, facing business respon- 
sibility, makes men of us. 

Women will never entirely succeed in busi- 
ness and political life until they cease to orna- 
ment their bodies. If they are to take up the 
work and the public duty of men they must be 
at least as sensible as men. High heels, trans- 
parent bodices, unduly short frocks, freaky hats, 
hampering handbags, useless ornaments of gauze 
and ribbon and fur, have no place on the body 
of a business woman. The woman in public life 
will be a subject of ridicule just as long as she 
indulges in extreme dressing. Yet it is for 









indulgence in extreme dressing that most women 
wish they could earn money. They want 
“things”? to put on, for their houses, for their 
children, to enable them to ‘“‘go.”’ 

The “pin money” which women on farms 
earn goes for the most part into the awful maw 
of the mail-order house, for dreadful “things” 
that we shall some day shudder to remember: 
cheap lace curtains; horrible knobby machine- 
made furniture; awful pictures—such things 
have been considered outlets for women’s artis- 
tic tastes. Pitiful outlets they are when com- 
pared with the quilts and coverlets, the knitted 
lace and fine embroidery that once furnished this 
outlet for the feminine impulse for handcraft. 

It is a sad day for us when we can buy what 
was formerly fashioned with loving care. The 
woman who wishes she could earn some money 
to drape her windows and refurnish her house 
with had better take stock of exquisite cleanli- 
ness, the beauty of plainness and the artistic 
quality of a sheer little curtain at five cents 
a yard (or none at all) as compared with the bad 
taste of most of the stuff that is offered for sale. 
She had better search the attics and kitchens 
of her neighborhood for such remnants of the 
grand old furniture of pioneer days as still re- 
main in country neighborhoods, and with it and 
some braided rugs made from cast-off family 
clothing institute in her home the sweet and 
fugitive atmosphere of real beauty. The achieve- 
ment of such an enterprise on little or no cash is 
worth twenty years of actual ‘‘breadwinning”’ 
with no time to revel in the natural element of 
womanhood. 

In this element there is nothing to hinder her 
from being a large force in the community and 
in the world. The mails will bring her the news 
every day. If she hasn’t children to teach she 
can find some—and let me protest that women 
are not teaching the children at home as they 
used to do and as they should. 


_— are not facing the music as they 
once did. It seems very brave to come 
before the public, to organize, to make speeches 
and demonstrations—and perhaps it is nece 
sary in the natural course of events, since history 
is going on, that some women do these things 
at this time—but it requires a greater courage 
and a stronger heart to face the quiet and ter- 
rible cares of every day. 

I say “terrible,” and I mean it. We arein the 
ranks, and as good soldiers we face what is truly 
terrible. But there are lovely armistices, fur- 
loughs, camp fires along the way, and there’s the 
final great victory in prospect. 

If, with a magic wand, I could make life as it 
ought to be, I would constitute every man on 
earth a householder with definite and hard work 
to do. I would make every woman a wife and 
a mother—a cheerful and happy manager of 
household affairs. I would make the church the 
social center, the preacher the big man of the 
community, and I would demonetize money, 
making labor and its crude products the me 
dium of exchange. 

Since I can’t do that, I can at least admonish 
men who are interested in keeping human life as 
good and as happy as possible to relieve their 
wives from the feeling of penury with which 
many of them are afflicted through man’s per 
nicious habit of withholding from them their 
just and fair wages for work at home. 

And I can assure any married woman who is 
fretting because she does not earn a salary that 
if it were possible for me to be relieved from 
actual breadwinning and allowed to work in a 
prosperous home full of the good cheer of a big 
man’s financial protection, helping him save the 
money he earns, enjoying with him the excite- 
ment and interest of new fences or outbuild 
ings or porches or other things we might add to 
our dwelling—in short, living up to the best that 
was in us both, I should never fret or grieve that 
I was not earning a salary. 


ND what if the man were “‘ poor”? What if 
the children couldn’t have “what other 
children have’’? 

Did you marry your man for money or for 
love? Did you marry him as a means to escape 
school-teaching or clerking in a store or working 
in ‘‘somebody else’s”’ kitchen? 

If so, it is a pity—since love, desperate, pas 
sionate, all-devouring love, should always be the 
reason for marriage. But even so, suppose you 
chose him and the home he could give you as the 
less of two evils, are you living up to your con 
tract when you fail to make the best of it? Re 
member that a lazy wife—a wife with ambitions 
beyond her sphere, a wife who cannot face life 
sanely and strongly—never yet helped a man to 
his best development. 

And about the children: There is one thing 
more priceless than rubies in the life and char 
acter of any man or woman. It has nothing on 
earth to do with money. It is a fine mother! 
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PERFECT PEACH SHORTCAKE 


Napping March appetites will wake 
when you serve this. Between the 
layers and on top of a plain layer 
cake spread Libby’s Peaches, smoth- 
ering them in a drift of whip: 
cream. Garnish the top with prettily 
cut pieces of the peach. The incom- 
parable freshness of Libby’s full-fla- 
vored Peaches is especially needed 

“9 now, when heavy winter dishes pall. 





Right where the fruits grow— 
there are Libby’s kitchens 


To give you the fresh flavored fruits your family 
craves at this time of year, Libby has built kitchens right 
in the heart of the most luxuriant orchards in the world. 


At Sacramento, at Sunnyvale, at Selma and at The 
Dalles, in Libby’s glistening kitchens, white-clad expert 
chefs put up these luscious fruits within a few hours 
after picking. 









Every year thousands of other women visit these 


Sth ene weit eas kitchens and see how Libby develops such wonderful 
=e": bine eee rat ° “4 P flavor. Though you may never see the perfect fruit re. 
-%&% pee erase .e. , : selected, nor the promptness with which it is prepared, ne as ate 
| } a Se 2 eS: the moment you taste it you realize what the Libby ? 
| ideal of flavor means. So successfully has Libby cap- HAWAIIAN SALAD FOR GALA OCCASIONS 
BEST OF ALL tured the genuine flavor, the actual fragrance, that you Never have you seen such a novel and delicious 
So perfect are Libby’s Peaches, that many con- could almost believe that you had just picked the ripe ps sag ey a i Ties Gli thee eres Tee 
sider them best served just in their own rich : J iastoos, alleen gine oh dea galt arte rel 
syrup or with cream. fruit from your own orchard. Libby's piquant slentuliog and serve with light ag 
Knowing how essential variety is, in the planning of onnaise. Try it once and you will serve it often. 


your meals, Libby puts up for you many fruits— peaches, 
apricots, pears, cherries, plums and grapes —all the fruits 
that have made California orchards famous. Serve your 
family their favorite fruit for dinner tonight. See how 

aa quickly they notice the genuine fruit flavor. Contrast 
Call 


‘ "45 the Libby flavor with that of any fruit you ever tasted 
fu Ah yi Apri favne / ever 


and you will realize at once why Libby has built kitchens 

























right where the finest fruits grow. 
FREE BOOKLETS—SEND TODAY 
Let us send you any of the following booklets, free. 
Send a postal card for them today: 
1. ATrip Through Libby’s White Enamel Kitchens —fully illustrated. 
2. How to Use Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 


3. Delicious Ways of Serving Asparagus 
4. How to Serve Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 183 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


If you live in Canada, address Libby, MENeill & Libby of Canada,Ltd. 
39 Front Street, East Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LTE I 








HE WILL WANT IT OFTEN 
' NO NEED FOR SMALL TALK Your “tired business man,”’ who is so dependent on 
you for every variation in his meals, will welcome 


| 

| this new dish, with its meat, beans and rich, tangy 
edn ssl of ee Se sauce. Heat a package of Libby’s Chili Con Carne 
| 


START THEIR DAY WITH SMILES 


Give your boys the pleasure they crave, 
with the nourishment they need. Whisk 
six eggs lightly, adding four tablespoon- 
uls of water. Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in a frying or omelet pan and add 
the eggs. When they begin to thicken, 
season and spread with one package of 
Libby’s Corned Beef Hash, heated. 
Fold over the edges and serve on a hot 
platter meddhes wise 4 with parsley. 


Conversation may cease at your table when you 


in hot water. Mix with one-half pound of boiled 
cane i rare pice ge A rere Peters _— spaghetti or macaroni, Serve piping hot. Not only 
; is this dish a refreshing change—it is so delicious 


i h 
Apricots. Serve with plenty of cream. There chat he Will anak it Yery alten. 


is a wonderful freshness about the delicate 
aroma of Libby’s Apricots. 


aati 
(On On Carne 
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Millions of mothers who know that health for their children depends on 
a diet of wholesome food insist on using 


Royal Baking Powder 1 


Royal has been the safe baking powder of the world for generations. Itis 
made from cream of tartar, which comes from rich, ripe grapes—a natural, 


healthful food. 


Cream of tartar costs more than some other ingredients which are used 


in cheaper baking powders, but it has no substitute for making a baking 
powder of the highest quality. 


NO ALUM NO PHOSPHATE 
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HAT shall I cook it in?’’ Often it is 
necessary to stopto consider just which 
ie will be most suitable for a cer- 


tain recipe. Each of the recipes given on this 
page will fit into one of the utensils pictured 
below. Count out the utensils you already 
have, then stop at the house-furnishing store 
and find out how very little it would cost to 
complete the list. 

The food chopper is a necessity when grind- 
ing meat, vegetables, nuts and bread. The fruit 
press is useful to mash and strain potatoes, 
pumpkin, apple sauce and, in fact, wherever 
there is mashing or coarse straining to be done. 

The brick-shaped pan is of sheet iron, which 
makes the best kind of pan for baking bread, 
cinnamon buns and rusks. Corn-meal mush, 
when formed into a loaf in this pan, will cut to 
better advantage than if poured into a round 
pan. Chicken may be jellied or a meat loaf 
baked in this utensil. 

A saucepan with two lips anda rounded bot- 
tom is an endless satisfaction to the purchaser. 
There are no crevices where the food adheres; 
just a smooth, round inside surface, easy to 
clean. When cooking sauces, soups, vegetables 
and puddings I use this pan. 

The heavy iron utensil shown in the center of 
the group is sometimes called a“ Dutch oven,” 
but it is very unlike the old-fashioned Dutch 
oven, which contains a space in the lid for hot 
coals. It is made of such heavy iron that there 
is very little danger of food’s “boiling dry” or 
scorching when it is used. It will hold a pot 
roast with vegetables, will stew meat, or it may 
be used as a deep-fat frying pan ; in fact, for 
crullers and doughnuts IT use itin preference to 
my regular deep-fat frying pan. 

for creaming sugar and butter I find there 
is nothing better than the wooden bowl and 
wooden spoon. Not only does it take less time 
with these utensils, but it is less nerve-racking. 
If one uses an earthen or agate bowl and a metal 
there is a scratching noise which is an 
Another advantage of the 


spoon 


noying. wooden 


bowl is that it is shallow, thus giving one a 
longer range and therefore taking less time to 
do the creaming. 

The small custard cups are handy becauss 
foods may be served, as well as baked, in these 


utensils, thus saving extra dishwashing. These 
cups also keep the food hot for a long time, and 
if there is any food left over it may be set away 


in the ice box in the same dishes. Bread or other 
puddings may be served, as well as baked, in 
the low, round baking dish. 


Ham Loaf 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Parsley 
1 ‘Cattamoantel of 
Onion Juice or 
of Nutmeg 
Y Teaspoonful of White 
¢ Cupful of Bread Pepper 
Crumbs A Dash of Paprika 
Salt 1 Egg 


3 Cupfuls of Cold 
Boiled Rice 

2 Cupfuls of Cold 
Boiled Ham 

4 Cupful of Cream 
Sauce 


JUT the ham andrice through a food chopper; 
add the cream sauce, bread crumbs, parsley, 
onion juice and seasonings, and, if desired, one 
tablespoonful of table sauce; add the egg beaten 
until light. Mix all togethe r and press into 
a brick-shaped baking pan which has been 
brushed with drippings. Bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty-five or forty minutes. This may 
be served with a sauce while hot or may be sliced 
cold. 


Jellied Chicken 
( ‘LEAN a four or five pound chicken and cut 


_ it asfor stewing. Putit into a saucepan and 
cover with boiling water; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cut onion, 1 tablespoonful of salt, some 
pepper, a little piece of whole mace and five or 
six cloves. Boil slowly until the chicken is ten- 


der. Remove the chicken; take off all the skin 
and fat and cut the meat into small pieces. 
Strain the stock and set it away to cool. When 


cold remove the fat. 

To each quart of stock add two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin that has been soaked 
in a little cold water; add the gelatin to the 
boiling stock and stir until dissolved. Remove 
from fire; add the chicken and half a cupful of 
stuffed olives cut into rings. Two tablespoon- 
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Quick Nut-and-Raisin Bread 


A Cupfuls of Flour 1 Cupful of Peanut 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Butter 
8 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 1 Cupful of Seedless 
ing Powder Raisins 
Milk 


~IFT the flour, salt and baking powder into a 

bowl; add the peanut butter and rub it in 
very lightly; : add raisins that have been washed, 
cleaned and dried, and mix well; then add 
enough milk to form a soft dough. Brush a 
brick-shaped pan with butter or lard; put in 
the dough and bake in a moderate oven for 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. This bread is 
exceptionally good for sandwiches. It should be 
a day old before using. 


Smothered Fowl 


gb. IS is one of the best ways to Cook a tough 
chicken so it will have a good flavor. Often 
a chicken, if stewed until tender, has absolutely 
no flavor left; it has all gone into the gravy; 
but, if smothered or steamed in the Dutch oven, 
it will retain allits flavor. 

Clean and cut the fowl the same as for stew- 
ing. Puta little of the chicken fat into the 
Dutch oven, then the backbone, skin side up. 
The rest of chicken is put in skin side down. 
Dust with salt and pepper to taste, cover and 
place on a slow fire orin anoven., A little water 
is added as needed, just enough to create a stir 
while cooking. W he n tender, add enough hot 
water to make the required amount of gravy, 
which is thickened with flour. 


Smothered Lamb pee With Spinach 
2 Pounds of Neck 


Mutton or Lamb 
Chops 


Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


14 Peck of Spinach Flour 
'6 Cupful of Finely Cut 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Carrot 1g Teaspoonful of Pepper 
YUT the mutton or lamb chops into an iron 
Dutch over with a little drippings; sear 
on both side add the onion, salt and pepper. 
When brown and dry, add two cupfuls of hot 
water. Cover and cook very slowly for one 
hour, or until tender. Add a little water if 


needed. Remove the chops to the center of the 
plate and make the gravy by adding flour and, 
if needed, water The spinach is boiled as usual, 
and drained until dry. With a fork place the 
spinach, alternately with the mashed potatoes, 
around the « hop ‘ 


Brown Lamb Stew With Fluff Dumplings 
2 Pounds of Lean 


Stewing Lamb 
1 Tablespoonful of Cut 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut 


Onion Parsley or Celery 
Teaspoonfuls of Salt Top 
A Little Pepper 


\ TIPEthe meat and cut it into small pieces. 
Put it into the Dutch oven; sear; then 


add two « upfuls of water, the seasoning and the 


flavoring. Cook for two hours or until tender. 
Put the dumplings over the meat, cover and 
steam for ten minutes. Do not remove the 


cover while steaming. Put the meat in the cen- 
ter of the platter, the dumplings around the meat 
and the gravy over all. Sprinkle with parsley 


Dumplings 
2 Cupfuls of Flour 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Milk 


“IFT the flour, baking powder and salt into a 
~) bowl; cut in the shortening; add enough 


cold milk to form a firm dough. Take table- 
spoonfuls of the dough and roll them separately 
in floured hands. Put them on top of the meat 
and cover the Dutch oven. 


Baked Lamb Croquettes With Green Peas 


2 ¢ upfuls of Left-Over 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Lamb 1 Teaspoonful of Table 
1 Cupful of Cold Boiled Sauce 
Rice A Dash of Pepper 


_ 


1 Cupful of Cream 
Sauce 


Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion, or 


\nna B. Scott 


brush 
the top of the mixture with the beaten egg and 


drippings and fill with the meat mixture; 


a few bread crumbs. Bake in a hot oven for 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes. Turn out 
on a platter and garnish with green peas. The 
cream Sauce is made as usual. 


Caramel Cup Custard 


14 Cupful of Sugar 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Butter 

Flavoring to Taste 


3 Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 


Yq Teaspoonful of Salt 


] EAT the eggs, yolks and whites together; add 

the sugar, salt and milk, beat well. Brush 
six small custard cups with the butter; putinto 
each half a teaspoonful of caramel and shake 
the cup; then pour in the custard. Place the 
cups in a pan of warm water, to prevent their 
cooking attoo high atemperature, put them into 
the oven and bake for twenty minutes, or until 
youcan puta silver knife into the center of each 
and have it come out dry. 

To make the caramel put four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar into a small frying pan and melt the 
sugar until light brown. 


Nest 


of aS many eggs as you have 

J guests at table. It takes the white of one 
egg for each cup. Brush the cups with a little 
melted butter, bacon drippings or olive oil; fill 
each cup with the white of an egg, which has 
been beaten until dry, then drop in the un- 
broken yolk; sprinkle with a little salt and pep- 
per; place in a pan of hot water to prevent 
cooking at too high a temperature; cover, and 
put jnto a hot oven for from five to ten minutes, 
the time depending upon how firm one likes the 
yolks. They should be soft. 


Bird’s 


YEAT the whites 


E¢%s in Mashed Potatoes 


2 Cupfuls of Cold 1 Eges 
Mashed Potatoe 1 Tablespoonful of 

lg Cupful of Bread Finely Chopped 
Crumb Parsley 

lg Teaspoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of Drip- 
Grated Nutmeg ping 


N IX the seasoned mashed potatoes with the 
LVI nutmeg ony livide into four parts (if the po- 
tatoes are stiff add a little milk). Roll in the 
bread crumbs and place in an earthenware dish 
which has been brushed with the drippings. 
Make a hole in the center of the potatoes large 


enough to hold an egg. Break the eggs, one at a 
time, into the center of the potato nest. Sprin- 
kle the eygs with salt, or add a few slices of 
bacon. Place ina hot oven and bake until the 


eggs are set to one ’s liking. 
with parsley and serve. 


Sprinkle the top 


Peanut Loaf 


~ 


Mashed V4, 7 


upfuls of 
Potatoc 


easpoomful of 
Grated Nutmeg 


* upful of Fresh Bread 117 ablespoonful of 
Crumb Chopped Parsley 

1 Cupful of Peanut 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sutter Milk 

3 Eggs Y% Te aspoonful of 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion 


Juice, or 
potatoes 


Paprika 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Butter 


Gee must be freshly boiled and 
mashed, Add to them the peanut butter. 
Beat the eggs until light and add the milk to 
them. Pour over the bread crumbs; then add 
this mixture to the potatoes and peanut butter; 
add the seasoning and mix well. Brusha baking 
pan with butter, put in the mixture and bake 
for thirty-five minutes in a moderate 
Serve on a platter with tomato or apple 


oven. 


Sauce. 


Baked Codfish Puffs 


1 Package of Shredded 
Cod fish 

1 Quart of Mashed 1 % 
Potatoes 

1 Cupful of Cream 


Sauce 


UT the shredded codfish into a bowl, cover 
with boiling water and allow it to stand until 
then drain and press until dry with a fork 


¥% Teaspoonful of 

Paprika 

-aspoonful of 

Grated Onion 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sutter 


cool; 





Deviled Fish 


2 Pounds of Steak Fish 14 Teaspoonful of Dry 


1 Cupful of Cream Mustard 
_ _ Sauce : 1 Teaspoonful of Table 
14 Cupful of Finely Cut Sauce 


Green Pepper 
1 Egg 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Onion 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Butter 


] JADDOCK, halibut or any other steak fish 
may be used. There should be two cupfuls 
of boiled flaked fish. To it add the cream sauce, 
half the beaten egg, and the other ingredi- 
ents. Mix very lightly so that the flake«does 
not break. Brush an earthen dish-with butter; 
put in the fish, brush with the remainder: of the 
beaten egg, and sprinkle with bread. crumbs. 
Place in a hot oven for twenty-five minutes. 


E.3-and-Potato Pie 


5 Hard-Boiled Eggs 1 Tablespoonful of 


1 Quart of Hot Mashed Grated Onion 
Potatoes 4 Teaspoonful of Nut- 
1 Tablespoonful of meg 
Butter 14 Teaspoonful of White 
1 Tablespoonful of Pepper 


Finely Chopped 


Parsley 
] RUSH an earthenware dish with melted 

butter; cover the bottom with the mashed 
potatoes, to which have been added the season- 
ing. The layer of potatoes must be one inch 
thick. Putin alayer of hard-boiled eggs, which 
have been cut into four slices the long way; 
cover with half the cream sauce; then a half- 
inch layer of potatoes and another layer of eggs 
and cream sauce. Dust each layer with salt and 
pepper. Cover the top with the remainder of 
the mashed potatoes, brush with a well-beaten 
raw egg and rough with a fork. Put into a mod- 
erate oven for thirty minutes, or until nicely 
browned, Garnish with finely chopped parsley 
and a dust of paprika. There must be three 
layers of potatoes and two layers of egg 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Cupful of Cream 
Sauce 


Old-Fashioned Bread Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Diced 1 Tablespoonful of 


Stale Bread Butter ™ 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Eggs Raisins 
4 Cupful of Brown { Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sugar 


I EAT the eggs until light; add the milk and 

the salt. Brush a round earthenware dish 
witha little butter; putin the diced stale bread; 
then cover with the egg and the milk. Add the 
raisins and mix so that they are covered with 
the bread, for if left on top they will easily burn. 
Cover the top with the brown sugar, and place 
in a moderate oven. Bake slowly for forty 
minutes. This pudding is rather stiff and should 
be served with fruit or jelly sauce. Two table- 
spoonfuls of tart jelly dissolved in one eupful of 
hot water, brought to a boil and thickened 
with two teaspoonfuls of cornstarch, makes a 
very nice sauce. 


3anana Pudding 


1 Cupful of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Cupful of Sugar 
14 Cupful of Milk 


1 Egg 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Meltéd Butter 

1 Cupful of Mashed 
Bananas 


*IFT the flour, baking powder, salt and sugar 
»J into a bowl; add the milk, the well-beaten 
egg and the bananas (which have been put 
through a fruit press or mashed with a fork); 
mix all together. Brush a round earthenware 
dish with melted butter, pour in the mixture, 
and bake for thirty minutes in a mederate oven; 
serve warm with milk and sugar or fruit sauce. 
Serve in the dish in which it is baked. 


Cereal Fruit Pudding 


1 Cupful of Cereal of 
Choice, or Left- 
over Cereal 

1 Cupful of Fruit, Rai- 
sins, Dates or Figs 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Cupfuls of Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Butter 
1 Cupful of Fruit Juice 


UT the cereal into two cupfuls’of water and 














fuls of finely chopped green pepper may be 1 Teaspoonful of Grated 1 Egg or in the fruit press; add to the hot mashed boil until thick; then add the milk and boil 
added also. Rinse a brick-shaped baking pan in _ Nutmeg A Few Bread Crumbs poti iLoe mix well; add one cupful of cream slowly for one hour; add the chopped fruit. 
cold water; pour in the mixture and one hard- ! Tablespoonful of auce, the onion and paprika. Beat alltogether Brush an earthenware dish with butter, pour in 
boiled egg cut into slices. Set away to cool. Chopped Parsley until light and put into a baking dish brushed _ the cereal, place in a moderate oven and bake 
This should be made the day before using Bed the meat and rice through a meat chop with melted butter. Rough the top with a fork; for forty minutes. Serve warm in the dish in 
Serve ona bed of shredded lettuce and garnish per; add all the seasonings and the cream place in the oven and bake for twenty-five which it had been baked. Garnish the top with 
with stuffed olives. sauce and mix well. Brushsix custard cups with minutes or until brown. orange marmalade. Serve with fruit juice. 

a - = : <item A Food Chopper, Fruit Press, Baking Pan, Two-Lipped Rounded-Bottom 





Saucepan, an Iron Dutch Oven,Wooden Bowl and Spoon, and Large and 
Small Baking Dishes are Utensils Every Woman Should Have 






























































































Do you 
want the 
choicest 
and most 
luscious 
Dates? 


To avoid disap- 
pointment al- 
ways tell your 
grocer you want 


 DROMEDARY 
DATES 


The world’s fin- 
est dates grow 
in the Garden 
of Eden. But 
not all dates 
that grow in 
the Garden are 
good enough, 
plump enough 
and luscious 
enough to find 
their way into 
Dromedary 
Date packages. 


Only the big- 
gest, ripest and 
choicest of the 
choice ever be- 
come Drome- 
dary Dates. 

Learn how ap- 
petizing Drom- 
edary Dates are 





as a food—a 


confection — 
a dainty! 


Let us Send 
You a Trial 
Package of 


DROMEDARY 
COCOANUT 


Ten cents (stamps or 
coin) will bring you a 
“One-Cake” package, 
enough for a nice * 
pany cake," and if you 
send your grocer’s name 
we will include a 10: 
Dromedary Cookie-Cutler 
and a Book of novel 
Cocoanut Recipes. 


‘com- 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
CO., Dept. B 
375 Washington Street 
New York 
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The New Things She is Finding Out in Home Economics 


An improvised steamer for asparagus 

Have you ever had asparagus to cook, and no 
boiler tall enough to hold it unless you cut the 
stems? Place the asparagus upright in the 
lower part of a double boiler, partly fill it with 
water and use the upper part, inverted, as a 
lid. This gives plenty of room for the heads 
of the asparagus to stand without breaking 
and allows them to cook in the steam. 


kK * 


Is fresh spinach worth its salt? 
Two quarts of fresh spinach, after washing 
and cooking in its own juice so as to retain all 
the mineral salts, cooked down to exactly 
one standard measuring cupful. It had cost 
fifteen cents. 

A quart of canned spinach, when opened 
and measured, contained four standard meas- 
uring cupfuls of spinach. It had cost eighteen 
cents. 

The advantage of the fresh spinach was that 
all the mineral salts were retained; the dis- 
advantage was the time and fuel necessary 
for its preparation, and its high cost. The dis- 
advantage of the canned article lies in the 
fact that probably some of the mineral salts 
were lost; itsadvantage was the small amount 
of fuel needed in the preparation and the 
small cost. 


FRESH SPINACH CANNED SPINACH 


Cost —One Cupful of One Cupful of Cooked 
Cooked Spinach, $0.15 Spinach, $0.045 
Disadvantage — 


Time necessary to Probable loss of some 
prepare of the mineral salts 
Fuel necessary to 
prepare 
Advantage No trouble to prepare; 
All the mineral salts little fuel needed to 
retained prepare 
kK 


A new way to shape cookies 

If thin cookies are desired roll a little of the 
cooky dough into a ball, place it on a but- 
tered baking sheet, and press it out flat with 
the bottom of a measuring cup which has 
been dipped into sugar. This does not take 
nearly so long as to roll the dough out to the 
desired thinness and then to cut the cakes 
with a cooky cutter. 


kk 

Cleaning silver by “magic” 
As a small girl [ remember having to spend 
Saturday morning helping to clean the silver 
with whiting and ammonia—and it did seem 
to take an endless time. To-day, to clean 
silver as if by magic requires but an alumi- 
num pan and one tablespoonful of bicarbon- 
ate of soda (baking soda) to every quart of 
hot water. Place the silver in the soda and 
water in the aluminum pan for a moment, 
and, presto chango! the silver is cleaned; 
rinse and dry, and you will find the oldest 
piece brightly shining. 

To save thé scouring of a good aluminum 
pan, use a piece of old aluminum (or zinc, 
which acts equally well) in an enameled pan. 
To a quart of water add one teaspoonful each 
of washing soda and salt. Heat to boiling and 
put in the silver for a minute to remove the 
tarnish, 


Ok 


A mayonnaise short cut 

If all of the materials are cold and no excess of 
oil is added—only one cupful of oil being used 
to one egg yolk—there will be no trouble with 
this dressing’s separating. Place in a cold 
bowl one egg yolk, pepper, mustard and four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and lemon juice 
or either alone as preferred—and beat with a 
wheel egg beater. Gradually add the oil, not 
drop by drop but in small quantities at first 
and later more rapidly. 

If a thick dressing is desired use less of the 
acid ingredient—the vinegar or the lemon 
juice. If a double quantity of the dressing is 
desired one whole egg instead of two egg 
yolks may be used. Do not add the salt until 
ready to serve the dressing, as sometimes this 
seems to make the dressing separate. 


* OK OK 


Be glad of your sour milk 

Sour milk should be a cause of rejoicing in- 
stead of regret. If it is substituted for sweet 
milk in a cake recipe the cake will be more 
tender. For every cupful of sour milk add a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of soda to neutralize 
the acid. However, this does not mean that 
you can dispense with the baking powder 
called for in the recipe, but for every cupful 
of sour milk used one teaspoonful of baking 
powder may be subtracted from the amount 
required in the recipe. 


How to whip cream without a cream whip 

If you are not the happy possessor of a cream 
whip a double boiler and a Dover egg beater 
will act as a very good substitute. Cut a piece 
of paper larger than the top of the boiler and 
fasten it securely over the top of the boiler 
with a rubber band or a string. Cut two slits 
crosswise in the center of the paper, and into 
it insert the egg beater. Fill the bottom of the 
boiler with ice or ice water and place ice-cold 
cream in the top. The paper will prevent the 
cream from splattering while it is beaten. 
Both the cream and utensils should be ice cold 
before whipping, to get the best results. 





| turned, so please do not inclose a 


A Money Prize to You? 


E WILL give $100 in prizes 

for the best three-hundred- 

word articles giving practical 

facts on the following subjects: 

(1) Your labor-saving inven- 
tions or systems. 

(2) A menu; its cost, number | 
served and plan of work. | 

(3) Scientific findings of use to 
the home. 

If you are studying, or have 
studied, Home Economics, tell us 
when and where; if not, how | 
long you have kept house. This, | 
with one article, may bring you 
one of the following prizes: $25, | 
$20,$15,$10,andsix$5. Allother | 
articles suitable for publication | 
will be paid for at regular rates, 
but no manuscript can be re- 


stamp. The contest closes April | 
1,1917. Announcement ofawards | 
will be made in the earliest pos- 
sible issue of THE HOME 
| JOURNAL thereafter. Address all 
| manuscripts to the New House- 
keeping Editor, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 











Roll, jelly roll, roll 


When you make your next jelly roll turn the 
roll out on a cloth which has been wrung out of 
cold water; then spread it with the jelly, roll 
it at once and dust it with powdered sugar. 
The steam will prevent the shrinking of the 
upper crust of the cake and it will roll easily 
without cracking. 


* * * 


To thicken milk for custard 


Custards need not always be made of eggs, 
as there are three other ways of thickening 
them. To thicken a quart of milk for custard 
use either one junket tablet, one tablespoon- 
ful of rennet, six tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
or four eggs. Add the required amount of any 
of these to one quart of warm milk and sweeten 
it with from a quarter of a cupful to one cup 
ful of sugar. 

For the junket custard, first brown the 
sugar in a saucepan, which adds a caramel 
taste and color. 

When cornstarch is used six teaspoonfuls 
of cocoa or one square of melted chocolate 
added will make a chocolate custard or pud- 
ding. Substituting half a cupful of any fruit 
juice for the same amount of milk, or adding 
fresh fruit when it is in season, makes another 
pleasing variation. 


* KOK 


What is the answer? 


In planning a meal, how many of these eight 
things do you include? 

(1) A food rich in protein; not necessarily 
meat. In place of meat you may use eggs, 
beans, lentils, nuts or cheese. 

(2) A starchy food; such as cereal, pota- 
toes, rice or macaroni. 

(3) At least one green or watery vegetable. 

(4) Some fruit if possible. 

(5) Fat, which may be added to foods in 
the preparation. 

(6) A relish, such as celery, olives or 
pickles, to stimulate the appetite. 

(7) Something difficult to masticate, to 
lend interest to the meal. 

(8) A pleasing color combination to attract 
the eye. Do not repeat the same color several 
times in one meal. 


* *K * 


Which is the most economical? 


The meat was carefully removed from the 
bones of a dressed chicken weighing two 
pounds and the bones and refuse were 
weighed. They amounted to thirty-eight per 
cent of the total weight, or three-quarters of 
a pound. The chicken had cost thirty cents 
a pound, which made the cost of the meaty 
part forty-eight cents a pound. 

The meaty part of a larger chicken—four or 
five pounds in weight—often costs ten cents 
less a pound than that of the smaller one. It 
is real economy, then, to buy a chicken of 
fairly good weight, for the proportion of 
waste is lessened as the size of the chicken 
increases. 

In other words not so much of your money 
is buying bones, but more of both white 
meat and dark meat, when you choose the 
larger fowl. 

What-pound chicken do you usually buy? 


* * * 


Butter flavor in cake 


Do you object to butter substitutes in bak- 
ing? It isn’t that you taste the cottonseed 
oil when you use one of the cottonseed-oil 
products that line the shelves of the grocery 
stores, but rather that you miss the good but- 
ter taste so characteristic of cake. Using half 
and half of butter and cottonseed oil will give 
the butter flavor and still help to lower the 
cost of the cake. 


Overcoming guesswork in marketing 


A home-maker had planned to have asparagus 
in a salad ‘and found, upon going to market, 
that it was selling for fifteen, twenty-eight 
and thirty-five cents a bunch. After delibera- 
tion she bought a bunch at twenty-eight 
cents, because it seemed a fair average, but 
wondered at the time whether she was being 
extravagant or economical. In our domestic- 
science class we purchased all three bunches 
of asparagus, together with a can of asparagus 
that cost twenty-five cents, weighed them and 
found out exactly what the “edible portion ”’— 
that is, the asparagus minus the unpalatable 
stems—cost a pound in each case. 

Cost OF THE RAW 

ASPARAGUS 


Cost OF ONE POUND 
AS SERVED IN SALAD 


$.15 $.35 
28 5 
35 40 
Py A .20 


So we discovered, through actual facts—not 
guesswork—that the puzzled home-maker, 
through her misguided “good judgment,” 
had chosen the most expensive instead of the 
least expensive article. 


* * * 


A guide in feeding children 


Food for children is one of the topics of the 
day. The simplest rule yet given is to make a 
quart of milk the basis of a child’s daily food, 
no matter whether the child’s age is two or 
ten. This does not mean that the child must 
drink it all; it may be served in puddings, 
custards, soups, junket, or with cereals. This, 
with a well-cooked cereal, an egg, fruit or 
fruit juice and a fresh green vegetable and 
crusty bread, gives a child the necessary food 
for his daily growth and activity. 


* *K * 


Best veal cutlet you ever tasted 


To prepare a veal cutlet that fairly ‘‘ melts in 
your mouth” is an art worth your attention. 
Kirst cut the veal into small pieces and dip 
it as usual in bread crumbs, beaten egg and 
again in bread crumbs; brown the cutlet in 
one tablespoonful of butter, pour over it the 
brown cutlet sauce, and allow it to simmer 
for about an hour and a half, or until tender. 
The sauce is made as follows: 
BROWN CUTLET SAUCE 
4 Tablespoonful of 14 Cupful of Stock or 
Butter Water 
4, Tablespoonful of 14 Teaspoonful of 
Flour Table Sauce 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 4 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 
Prepare as any brown sauce, by browning the 
butter, adding the dry ingredients and blend- 
ing well. Remove from the fire, and add a 
small quantity of the liquid. Blend well, and 
add the remainder of the liquid. Return to 
the fire and let it boil for one minute. Re- 
move; add the table sauce and parsley, and 
pour the brown sauce over the cutlet. 


* * * 


Why not make a fondant on a rainy day? 


As a matter of fact fondant can be made in 
all kinds of weather, but it is made more 
quickly and easily on a crisp, dry day. Ona 
dry day the water is evaporated quickly and 
the sirup thickens and gives the correct test 
in a Short time. On a damp day, when the 
air is humid, evaporation takes place slowly, 
and the fondant must be tried several times 
before getting the correct test. 

Successful fondant making depends upon 
the attention given the sirup after it begins 
to boil. The mixture, two cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar and three-quarters of a cupful of 
water, may be stirred to dissolve the sugar 
before it commences to boil—stirring care- 
fully to prevent it from splashing on the sides 
of the kettle, where it will form in tiny 
crystals. After it begins to boil it should not 
be stirred, as this may make the fondant 
grainy. Place a cloth wet in hot water over 
the bowl of your spoon to wipe away all the 
sugar crystals that adhere to the sides. If 
these crystals remain on the sides of the 
kettle the whole mixture may sugar. 

When the sirup forms, in cold water, a soft 
ball which holds its shape, turn it out on a 
platter or a marble slab dampened with cold 
water. Hold it very close to the platter; 
otherwise the force of the fall might cause 
some crystallization. Do not scrape the sirup 
from the sides of the kettle, as agitation causes 
it to sugar. 

Allow it to stand until cool, or until a fin- 
ger will dent the surface. With a wooden 
spoon beat until creamy, and then knead with 
the hands until it is perfectly smooth. Keep 
in a bowl covered with oiled paper or put in 
an air-tight jar; do not use for twenty-four 
hours; then mold into desired shapes. 


* KOK 


That juicy blackberry pie! 


To make a juicy pie that will have a crisp 
lower crust, rub a little egg white over the 
lower crust before filling; this hardens when 
heated, making a thin hard sheet between 
the fruit and the crust. A little flour or 
cornstarch sprinkled over the lower crust also 
helps to keep the juice from soaking in. To 
keep the juice in the pie, make a little paper 
funnel and stick the point through the center 
of the crust.. The juice will be drawn up 
into this funnel while the pie is in the oven 
and fall back into the pie as it cools. 
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‘The New Housekeeping 








Soak Beef Soup Bone and 
Ends of Veal in Cold Water 
and 2 T Salt for Y Hour 


CASSEROLE OF VEAL 








Cube 2 lbs. Veal, Grease 
Pan With Salt Pork; Sear 
Veal, Turn Often 








Put Into Casserole; Add 
Strips of Salt Pork, Salt, 
Pepper, | T Tapioca 





Add 1 ¢ Water or Soup 
Stock; Cook for Three 
Hours in Moderate Oven 








Cube Celery; Cut Balls 
From Carrots With Vege- 
table Cutter 











Cook Meat 2 Hours, Add 
Vegetables; Cook | Hour 
More. Serve in Casserole 
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CONSOMME 

















Add Cut Peppers, Onion, 
Carrot, Celery, Herbs, 
Apple, Cloves, Bay Leaf 


Bring to Boiling Point; Sim- 
mer 10 Minutes; Cook in 
Fireless Cooker 6 Hours 





Soup. Add E33 Whites 


Third Lesson: Dinner 


° 


By Virginia EL. Kitt 


NOTE—We have planned the New Housekeeping Lessons for our readers who want to become 
masters, not slaves, of their food bills. If you wish to follow the lessons each month, and get credit for 
your home work, send your request with a two-cent stamp, and we will tell you how to win a 


certificate as a HOME JOURNAL cook. 


\ , J HAT shall we have for dinner?” 
Did you ever answer this ques- 
tion for seven days ahead of time 
so that it would not come to bother you 
every morning in the week? Perhaps 
you feel that there is nothing left to 
have—that you have had everything 
there is to have and “just had it.”” Yet 
to plan a new menu is not difficult. A 
few basic ideas are put together in dif- 
ferent ways. Asimple home dinner usu- 
ally follows one of these plans: 

(1) Meat, with potatoes and one or 
more vegetables, bread and butter, des- 
sert, drink. Thisis servedin two courses. 

(2) Soup, meat, potatoes, vegetables, 
relish, bread and butter, salad, dessert, 
drink. This is served in four courses. 

To make a menu following the outline 
is easy: 

Consommé 
Veal en Casserole 
Celery and Carrots Baked Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Stuffed-Beet Salad French Dressing 
Salt Crackers 
Chocolate Pudding 
Coffee 


Sponge Cake 


Clear soups are served at the begin 
ning of a dinner to ‘‘ whet the appetite.” 
In cooking the meat for these soups you 
want to draw out all the juices. This is 
done by first soaking the meat in cold 
waterand salt and later cooking it forsev- 
eral hours over a low fire—which is called 
‘‘cimmering’’—or in a fireless cooker. 
This long simmering in a tightly covered 
kettle keeps the meat and vegetable 
juices and flavors in the soup, making a 
savory stock. A meat soup should never 
be boiled, because this draws out the lime 
from the soup bones and gives the soup a 
cloudy appearance. 

Do not remove the fat from soup until 
it is ready to be ‘‘cleared”’ for serving. 
The fat forms a solid sheet on top of the 
soup, which keeps out the air and pre 
vents the soup from souring if it is to be 
kept for any length of time. Skimmed 
fat from the top of the soup can be saved 
and used in place of drippings. 


yw E are several ways of clarifying 
soup—which means to remove the 
fat. First, allow the soup stock to cool, 
and remove the heaviest sheet of fat from 
the top. If the stock has jellied, dip a 
cloth in boiling water, wring it out until 
nearly dry and wipe off the top. The 
cloth will easily take up any small par- 
ticles of fat. Or, if the stock is hot, 
press a piece of tissue paper or a slice of 
bread lightly upon the top, and the fat 
will stick to it. Fat will also cling to 
cheesecloth in which a piece of ice has 
been wrapped. 

When you want a clear, sparkling con- 
sommé pour off only the top of the stock, 
after removing as much fat as possible. 
Add raw meat, chopped fine, or the egg- 
shell and the slightly beaten white of an 
egg, using one egg white to every three 
cupfuls of stock. When the stock is 
heated the albumen of the egg or the raw 
meat becomes firm andcombines with the 
fine particles of fat which are floating 
about in the stock. When the soup is 
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again cooled, skimmed, and strained 
through cheesecloth, the liquid will be 
clear and sparkling in appearance—a 
perfect consommé. 

The meat which is left from the soup 
may be used in any way in which cooked 
meat is used—scalloped, served on toast 
or made into croquettes. However, 
since it has lost its flavor, add a little 
fresh meat and extra seasonings. 

In cooking the meat for the soup the 
object is to draw out all the flavor and 
juices; in cooking the veal for the casse- 
role the aim is just the opposite—to keep 
both the juices and the flavor within the 
meat. Todo this the outside meat must 
be sealed in some way so the juices inside 
cannot get out. The juices of meats 
contain albumen which becomes firm 
when heated. If the juices in the surface 
of the meat are hardened, then the inside 
juices cannot escape and all the delicious 
flavor is kept within the meat. This is 
done by putting the meat into boiling 
water for a few moments, or searing it 
quickly in a greased pan over a hot fire. 


] ID you ever notice, in cutting meat, 

the small bundles of fibers held to- 
gether by a transparent skin called “‘ con- 
nective tissue’? It is this connecting 
tissue that is tough and hard, especially 
in those parts of the animal which are 
frequently exercised. Continued cook- 
ing at a high temperature makes these 
tissues tougher and causes the meat fi- 
bers to shrink and to harden, while long, 
slow cooking, at a low heat, softens both 
tissues and fibers and makes the meat 
more palatable. So there are, then, just 
two points to remember in cooking tough 
meat: 


(1) Seal the juices in the meat; 
_ (2) Soften the connective tissue by cook- 
ing a long time at a low heat. 


If you cannot get a cutter with which 
to form the carrot balls for the casseroie, 
dice your carrots. It is best not to add 
the vegetables to a stewing meat or a 
casserole until the meat has been cooked 
for about two hours; otherwise the vege- 
tables may become too soft and watery. 

When a casserole dish is to be cooked 
potatoes may be baked at the same time, 
saving gas and the time usually needed 
to prepare an extra vegetable. 

The beet salad can be made in any 
number of ways. The beet may be cut to 
form flower petals, or it may be slit and 
thin strips of onion inserted, or a ball 
or a square cut out from the center and 
replaced with cream cheese, chopped 
onion or shredded cabbage. A French 
dressing is used with the salad in prefer- 
ence to a mayonnaise, because mayon- 
naise would make the meal too heavy. 

The chocolate pudding is cooked for a 
long time to develop the flavor of the 
chocolate and thoroughly cook the 
starch. The white of the egg with sugar 
added makes an attractive meringue for 
the top of the pudding. 

Wherever “c”’ is used on this page it indicates 
cupful; “T” stands for tablespoonful and “t”’ 


for teaspoonful. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING 








Melt 1% Squares Chocolate; 
Add 1% T Cornstarch, % ¢ 
Sugar, Mixed 

Copyright, 1917, by Virginia E. Kift 





Stir Until Smooth; Add 2 ¢ 
Hot Milk, a Little at a Time, 


Cook 25 Minutes; Add 
Beaten Yolk of 1 Es, 1t Va- 
Stirring Constantly nilla. Pour in Baking Dish 


Beat White of Ess Until 
Stiff; Add 1 T Sugar for a 
Meringue. Cover Pudding 


Cool the Stock; Skim Fat 
From Top, Pour Off Clear 





Boil Five Minutes; Stir Con- 
stantly; Skim, Strain 
Through Cloth. Serve 


BEET SALAD 








With a Vegetable Cutter 
Cut Balls From Centers 
of Cooked Beets 





Arrange the Cut Beets on 
Washed and Dried Let- 
tuce Leaves 








Add 1 T Tarragon Vinegar 
to 3 T Oil, Y2 t Salt, % t 
Paprika in Cold Bottle 








Shake Until Oil and Vine- 
gar are Blended. Mix 
With Y% « Cut Cabbage 








Fill Beet With Shredded 
Cabbage and Serve With 
Salt Crackers 


Bake in Moderate Oven 
Until a Delicate Brown. 
Serve From Baking Dish 


“] 











It requires a 
whole year 
to make this 
cake of soap 


PEARS's 


UNSCENTED 
7p. CS} 
eS<22sparent 2 





When you buy a 
cake of Pears’ Soap 
you buy as nearly 
perfect toilet soap 
as skill and experi- 
ence can give you. 


It is 100% soap— 
no impurity — no 
free alkali—not 
even a single drop 
of moisture. 


Every cake of 


Pears’ 
Soap 


is aged a full year 
before it is offered 
for sale. 


Such care means 
Perfection. That’s 
why millions, rich 
and poor, the world 
around, swear by 
Pears’. 


The absence of 
moisture spells 
economy. 


The soap-wisdom 
of the world’s larg- 
est makers of high- 
grade toilet soaps is 
back of every cake 
of Pears’ to make it 
the ideal complex- 
ion soap. 


At your dealer’s—15c a cake for 
Pears’ (unscented); box of one 
dozen, $1.50. 20c for Pears’ Glyc- 
erine Soap (scented); box of three 
cakes, 51 cents. 
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D xquisitely attractive in 
its transparency and 


simplicity of | design. 


In homes where fine linen and 
exquisite silver are a tradition, 
where discriminating taste is evi- 
denced in every detail, Pyrex im- 
‘mediately found its logical place. 





Transparent ware for oven use, 
by its greater utility, by the finer 
sense of cleanliness it suggests, 
and by its simple beauty recom- 
mended itself the moment it was 
introduced. 


SSE L LF LY co IRR MST PLS: 


Pyrex, the only transparent ware made for 
oven cooking, was developed by the Corning 
Glass Works, the largest manufacturers of tech- 
nical glassware in the world. 


It has the remarkable quality of quickly ab- 
sorbing and retaining heat, causing food to bake 
quickly and thoroughly, and the use of this 
new material in baking brings to food an added 
flavor which literally makes things better to eat. 


You will find that dealers in housewares 
everywhere sell Pyrex casseroles, ramekins, 
bread pans, pie pans, shirred egg dishes, custard 
cups, and other dishes for oven use. Prices 
15c to $2.00. 

CORNING GLASS WORKS 


101 T10oGA AVENUE Cornino, N. Y. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVENWARE 
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QOUSeCWIlVES 


In Their Own 


A Boon to Housekeepers 


HAT a blessing to have ‘‘a place 
WV for everything and everything in its 

place’! A cleaning closet with the 
cleaning materials and apparatus (which are 
not expensive) listed below not only makes 
this possible but greatly simplifies the cleaning 
problem. Shelves and racks should be pro- 
vided for holding all the apparatus and ma- 
terials needed, and as far as possible labels 
should show where 
each brush, broom, 
pail or bottle is to be 
returned. 


CLEANING MATERIALS 


Alcohol 

Alum 

Ammonia 

3ath brick 

Black lead 

Borax 

Furniture polish 
Kerosene 
Menthylated spirit 
Olive oil 

Paraffin 
Rottenstone 

Salt 

Separator oil 

Soap 

Turpentine 
Vinegar 

Washing soda 
Wax (floor) 
Whiting 

CLEANING UTENSILS 
30iler, for clothes 
Brush, closet 
Brush, cornice 
3rush, scrub Mop, cloth 
Brush, soft Mop, string 
3rush, trap Saucepans (old) 
3rush, weighted Scissors (for lamp) 
Brush, wire (for sink) Stepladder 


Monkey wrench 


Carpet sweeper Tub 

Dauber Tub, fiber 
Dishpans Washboard 
Funnels Whisk broom 
Ironing tables, ete. Wringer 
Irons 
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LTHOUGH the Young Mothers’ Regis- 
Aw has been conducted now for nearly 
eight years, we are often asked what it i 
all about; and many times mothers write us, 
saying: ‘“‘If we had only known what the 
Registry did for mothers and their babies we 
should have joined months ago.”’ Hence this 
little explanation about the special work we do 
in this department. 

The Registry is literally a life-saving insti 
tution. It gives detailed, personal advice to 
mothers about their babies every month. It is 
conducted in much the same manner that a 
physician specializing in the care of babies 
conducts his cases in his own office. All mem- 
bers of the Registry have full histories carefully 
filed away in cases, where they may be referred 
to at any time. Allimportant points about the 
babies are to be found on these history records 
the weight, number of teeth, manner in which 
the baby is being fed, and how the digestion 
and general development of the child is pro- 
gressing, etc. 

All this enables the doctor in charge of these 
babies to have a personal picture of each little 
child in mind when deciding about his food 
formulas and giving other advice asked for by 
the mother; and this doctor has always been a 
specialist exclusively for children. 

This is what you should do if you want your 
baby to join the Registry: The baby must be 
under six months old to join, the earlier he 
joins the better for the baby; send in his name 
and age, ask for Registry blanks, and always 
accompany your request with a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 

On receipt of this, you will be sent a white 
entrance blank and a set of Rules for the Reg- 
istry. This blank must then be filled out by 
you, and you may ask any questions on it that 
you like, if they relate to the care of your baby; 
it then must be sent back to Doctor Coolidge, 
in care of THE LAptEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and accompanied by another stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for the reply and literature, 
formulas, diet lists, etc., as the case may need. 
Your questions will then be carefully answered, 
leaflets, formulas, etc., sent you, with a yellow 
monthly report blank which you will need for 
the next report about the baby one month later. 


Bias method willbe continued until the baby 
is one yearold. At that time a diet list will 
be mailed, and a yellow blank, but the reports 
need then be sent in only every three months 
until the baby is two years old. 

On the baby’s second birthday the last re- 
port should be sent in, accompanied by the 
usual stamped, addressed envelope for a new 
diet list, and also by four cents extra in stamps 
to pay postage on a beautiful little diploma or 
certificate, which is suitable for framing and 
which is given if all reports have been sent in 
regularly. 

The records are then destroyed, so no cer- 
tificates can be mailed after the time the last 
report is sent in. Be careful, therefore, to re- 
member at the right time. 
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State-College Bulletins 


CLEANING ARTICLES 


Apron, stove 
Carpet, piece of old 

Brussels 
Chamois 


Flannel, waxing 
Flannelette for dusters 
Gloves, rubber 

Mitt, for kerosene 


Cheesecloth Waste, cotton (cotton 
Cloth, scrub waste may be bought 
Cloth, soft at any hardware 
Flannel, Canton store) 


Flannel, heavy 
—Gleaned from a Cornell Bulletin on “‘ Rules for 
Cleaning.”’ 


Why Not “ Hold” 
Your Own Eggs? 


S THE shell of the 
egg is porous, if 

left exposed to the 
air part of the water 
evaporates. Air con- 
taining bacteria gets 
in and ina short time 
we have a_ spoiled 
egg. In order to pre- 
vent this the shell 
should be coated 
over, thus filling the 
pores and excluding 
the air. This is best 
accomplished by put- 
ting the eggs in a 
solution of water 
glass (sodium sili- 
cate). To ten quarts 


An Old Wardrobe ™ of cold boiled rain 
Made Into a Cleaning Closet 


water add one quart 
of water glass. Place 
clean, strictly fresh eggs in jars, small ends 
down, and cover them with the water-glass mix- 
ture. They may also be preserved by packing 
them, small ends down, in bran, sawdust, lime 
or sand, or by coating with fat. So, when eggs 
are inexpensive, why not plan to “‘hold”’ them 
for the time when prices are high?—Gleaned 
from a Florida Bulletin on “ Foods and Their 
Preparation.” 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 
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We are always glad to have pictures of the 
Registry babies and sometimes want to publish 
these, but we cannot promise to do so, nor can 
we return them to mothers. 

We try to keep the baby well and give all 
advice about food, clothing and nursery hy- 
giene, both by letter and by leaflets sent each 
month, but we do not pretend to treat sick 
babies by mail or to advise any medicines. 
This should only be done by a doctor who can 
personally watch the result of his treatment. 
Most babies in the Registry do not need other 
medical aid, however, because their mothers do 
not have to blunder along alone and experi- 
ment to find out how to take care of their chil- 
dren; they have an expert to advise them in 
place of the neighbors. 


( SONNECTED with this department is an- 
~ other, for prospective mothers. This is 
conducted entirely by mail by Marianna 
Wheeler, who will give most helpful advice as 
to clothing, diet and general care and hygiene 
of the mother herself, all during the waiting 
period. 

All one needs to do is to write to Miss 
Wheeler, in care of THe LApres’ Home Jour- 
NAL, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply. 

The earlier you write to her the more com- 
fortable you will be and the healthier the baby 
when it comes into the world. 

The following extracts from letters of Regis- 
try mothers show how greatly the help given is 
needed and appreciated: 

‘*For your great assistance I wish to tell you 
how much I thank you. It hardly seems pos- 
sible there are so many others you attend to, 
for I get such attention and explicit instruc- 
tion from you that it makes me feel as though 
I have the only baby. THE Home JourNAL is 
to be congratulated upon having such a won- 
derfully helpful department.”’ 

‘“*T really cannot tell you how grateful I am 
for your help. Our baby came six weeks before 
we expected her and was most delicate for the 
first few months, and I was hopelessly ignorant 
concerning the care of babies. I feel that we 
owe baby’s good health at present, and even 
her very life, to your wise help. We had a good 
physician; but then, there is no ordinary phy- 
sician who is going to sit down and tell you to 
the minutest detail how to care for a baby, 
even if it is your first one; and it seems to me 
that it’s these little things taken together that 
make the big difference for health or illness.” 

“The Registry has been such a wonderful 
help to me that I only wish I had known what 
valuable service THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
offered to young mothers when I was struggling 
with my two older boys. ‘Struggling’ really 
expresses the time I had to rear them, as they 
were both bottle babies and I was a very ig- 
norant young mother. Although we procured 
the services of a well-known doctor for the boys, 
our little Home JourNAL baby has the best 
record of them all. We have enjoyed her baby 
days, without the dark cloud of worry hanging 
over us for even a minute.” 
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I he Paintings in This Issue 
Reproduced on Pages 18 and 19 From the Noted Collection of Mr. Charles P. Taft 


By Elizabeth R. Kellogg 


Librarian of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Museum 


Hobbema, One of the Enigmas of Art 


O THE Dutch masters of the seven- 
teenth century the students of art his- 
tory turn as the source and inspiration of 
landscape painting. It was their artistic inter- 
est in homely things and their devotion to 
painting for its own sake that made the Dutch 
treat landscape, just as they for the first time 
used home life, as a theme worthy of their ex- 
quisite brushes. Before them the Italians and 
even their own progenitors had dealt with 
landscape in the classic spirit as the fine and 
spacious abstraction in which Claude Lorrain 
took delight later. But it was left to the Dutch 
men of Rembrandt’s period to express a more 
personal feeling for it, to use it as a reflector of 
their moods, as a background for their daily 
concerns. 

At the head of the great landscape school of 
the Netherlands stands Jacob van Ruisdael, 
and right next him, pressing him very hard in 
some particulars, is his pupil, Hobbema. 

Meindert Hobbema (1638 to 1709) is one of 
the enigmas of art, a man who rose occasion- 
ally to the heights of genius but who sank 
often into commonplace and whose artistic 
labors seem almost to have ceased after he be- 
came assured of a modest income through his 
employment in a small government position. 
Thus his pictures are precious because of their 
rarity as well as their beauty. Bode, the great 
German critic, compares him to Ruisdael, 
whom he considers the ‘‘ greatest landscapist of 
all time,” in this way: ‘‘ Ruisdael shows us na- 
ture in her Sunday mood. Hobbema presents 
nature as man adjusts her to his own use. 
Even when the accessories are almost want- 
ing—in all his pictures they occupy a subor- 
dinate place—we feel that a scene of human 
activity is before us.” 

Hobbema’s color is more gay, his pictures 
indeed rarely lacking a cheerful air, which to 
many is more pleasing than the melancholy 
grandeur of Ruisdael. He often rendered the 
same scene again and again, the ‘‘ Water Mill’’ 
having been painted not fewer than six times, 
but with so much fresh observation of its dif- 
ferent aspects that it hardly seems the same 
subject. 

The critics speak of Hobbema as an honest, 
healthy naturalist. 

We are accustomed to think of the Dutch 

as great patrons of their native art, but we 
have already seen that Hals and Rembrandt 
died very poor and that the actual identity 
of Vermeer was forgotten for more than a 
century. Ruisdael and Hobbema were also 
neglected, and many authorities agree in think 
ing that the glory of the wonderful Dutch 
chool would have been immensely greater and 
certainly more prolonged if the people them 
selves had supported more liberally the pro 
gressive spirits among the painters. Whatever 
the reason, the splendor of the Dutch school 
was soon over. It passed, in the eighteenth 
century, into triviality, and the nineteenth 
century was more than half spent before the 
Netherlands awoke to the new and vital art 
forces which had long been at work in the rest 
of Europe. 


Mauve, the Best Loved of Them All 


‘ee THE new dispensation belongs the land- 
scape painter, Anton Mauve (1838 to 1888), 
who is one of the best loved of the modern 
Dutch artists. He pitches his melody in a 
plaintive, or, better, in a pensive minor, and 
the quiet harmonies of his brush are well fitted 
to convey the uneventful downs near Scheven 
ingen, with their pinched verdure, their simple 
homes and the almost inevitable flock of sheep 
in their envelope of moisture-laden air. His 
peaceful native landscape was his delight, with 
sheep which he made so much a part of it, with 
cattle often, and with horses, admirably drawn, 
more often still. 

For humans he kept a place of secondary im- 
portance, or, rather, they are so merged in in 
terest with the dumb creatures who serve them 
and whom they serve that they seem second 
ary. Yet men and women loved his pictures, 
and his career offers a contrast to the usual 
tory of unappreciated talent. Yet here, a 
often, extremes come near to meeting. We 
have heard often of genius dying of neglect; in 
the case of Mauve his admirers went far toward 
killing him with attention! 

It is impossible to follow a moving stream 
even a littlke way without wanting to know 
whence it comes and whither it goes. We have 
had a glimpse of the art of landscape painting 
in the Netherlands through Hobbema and 
Mauve. In two other paintings from the Taft 
Collection, which will come to us later, we 
shall have a hint of the part that Gainsborough 
played in England and Rousseau in France to 
further that delightful art. Shall we not take 
time now to prepare a frame into which their 
pictures also may be set? 
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THE PAINTINGS NEXT MONTH. In the April number of THE HOME JOURNAL 
will be given two more masterpieces from the Charles P. Taft Collection of Cincin- 
nati. The famous painter whose great pictures will be presented is Frans Halls. 
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lL green frame, 
which we have used 
before, was chosen for 
the Hobbema. 
$1.35. For tl 
we used a yellow-green 
molding costing 75 
cents. These 
were offered by a Phila 
delphia shop. 


We have seen that the Dutch created the first 
school of landscape painting. The English fol- 
lowed their lead, producing in Gainsborough 
and especially in Constable men who marked 
as wide a departure in their day as had the men 
of the Netherlands before them. 

France, in all her art history up to and 
through the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, had developed but one master of land- 
scape, Claude Lorrain, who both by tempera- 
ment and through his almost lifelong residence 
in Italy was equipped to render only the more 
ideal aspects of nature—classic sketches of 
mountain and coast under the spell of strongly 
marked, majestic moods of light and atmos- 
phere. This was not in the least landscape in 
the modern sense, which lovingly and faith- 
fully takes account of the slightest as well as 
the more grandiose aspects of nature, and, se- 
lecting those which suit best the artist’s indi- 
vidual taste, renders them with truth and 
feeling in happy balance. 


What of “The Men of 1830”? 


T WAS left to a brilliant group of young ar- 

tists, commonly known as the “ Barbizon 
School’”’—‘‘The Men of 1830’’—to introduce 
landscape painting in the latter sense into 
French art and to develop and render it with 
such knowledge, such ardor and so much open- 
mindedness that, pursuing the impetus they 
gave, even now, after almost a century of lead- 
ership, there is no other national school which 
can contest with them the palm. 

It is a pleasure to name over only a few of 
“The Men of 1830’’—Corot, Rousseau, Du- 
pré, Diaz; the lovers of animals, Troyon and 
Jacque; the lover of the peasant, Millet. There 
are so many well-known names, and these re- 
call so many well-remembered works, at once 
so fine, so genuine and yet how full of variety! 
Rarely have the lovers of a common cause been 
so united and yet so different; and never, per 
haps, have the lives of a group of revolutionists 
furnished so much that is inspiring alike to the 
leaders of a cause and, for simple living, to 
the rank and file. Their qualities are written in 
clear and lovely characters in their paintings; 
and furthermore, happily for us who come 
after, these men had worthy biographers in the 
writers who shared their lives and their ideas. 
For in their days the love of nature was a bond 
of comradeship which united men of imagina- 
tion, and artists, whether in letters or in color, 
were in ( lose ac¢ ord. 

To be exact, it was the writers who had 


blazed the trail. Fromentin, himself both 
writer and painter, in his ‘‘ Masters of Past 
Time,” say “The awakening began among 
the prose writer setween the years 1816 and 


1825 it had passed into verse; lastly, from 1824 
to 1830 the painters, now aroused, began to 
follow.”’ To be sure, it was the English land 
scape painter, Constable, who, for the artist, 
laid spark to tinder by his exhibition in Paris 
in 1824, but it is nevertheless true that the fire 
had been a long time laid. 

Of this group Rousseau, whom we shall learn 
more about later, was the leader. He stood on 
the threshold of the modern world. He repre- 
sents the scientific spirit back of so many of the 
great changes of the last hundred years. He 
thrilled with study of visible forms and their re 
lations with the forces which create them—the 
substance of things preoccupied him. 

Hard on Rousseau’s heels came the men who 
studied most of all atmosphere and light. To 
many it almost seemed as though not the Cre 
ator but Chevreul, the discoverer of the spec 
trum, had been the one to say ‘“‘Let there be 
light!” \t any rate, a whole new s hool af 
painting arose out of the newly perceived facts. 
Monet, the great leader of the Impressionists, 
wiped his palet te clean of the quiet and stately 
colors of the old masters and spread upon it 
the gay and sparkling tints of a garden in full 
bloom. ‘Thence the joyous and varied color 
harmonies of the modern school. 

Thus it has always been and thus it will ever 
be. At the moment when the cry comes ‘‘ The 
King is dead,”’ there rings out a shout ‘‘ Long 
live the King!’’? Until man ceases to think and 
feel there will be fresh material, a new point of 
view for the artist. At the moment when we 
bow the head in regret over the past, the live, 
progressive spirit has escaped hot-foot on a 
new trail and the adventure of to-day will be 
crowned the achievement of to-morrow. 

It is our great good fortune, as a new coun 
try without an artistic past, that, in the hour of 
our flood tide of prosperity, such works of art 
as these in the Taft Collection are being brought 
together, and through the big-heartedness of 
the owners are made of service in the education 
of public taste. Every great period has found 
stimulus and guidance in the achievements of 
the past, and not least among the qualities of 
fine workmanship and high ideals is their power 
to stimulate fresh creation and to cultivate the 
taste to perceive it. 
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If it iswt an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
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There’s winter sport too—in a 


KODAK 


Outdoors with skates and skis and 
coasting, when the trees are snow 
laden and great drifts tell the tale of 
last night’s storm, there are pictures 
well worth taking. 


And indoors there are group pic- 
tures and home portraits, by day- 
light or flashlight, and in the long 
winter evenings when rain and 
sleet make the outdoors impossible 
there’s good fun in developing and 
printing. Every step is simple by 
the Kodak system. 


Catalog free at your dealer’s or by mail, 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Is this your family, having the time of their lives in one of those beautiful Overlands—something 
to look forward to every day of the year? 
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This is the life— 


There are two ways to live nowadays. 


One way is the life that is daily chock 
full of healthy activity, wholesome fun 
and lots of fresh air. 


This way is shown above. 


This manner of living gives your family 
every modern opportunity to better 
health, better sport, a broader men- 
tality and a more highly developed 
point of view. 


To enjoy life on this basis—to get all 
there is to be had and all that you 
should have; to look forward to each 
day with a keener interest and an- 


ticipation; to miss nothing—get an 
Overland. 


For there is a quality car in the Over- 
land line for every class of buyer. 


And each car is bigger value because it 
has shared proportionately in the 
greater economies of our larger pro- 
duction. 


The tremendous factories and facilities of 


the great Overland industry permit us 
to offer cars of unusual efficiency, 
style, comfort and power at remark- 
ably reasonable prices. 


There is an Overland for you and yours. 
Pick it out today—and tomorrow in- 
troduce your family to the new order 
of things—the bigger life made pos- 
sible by the economical Overland. 


Light Four 


Touring 
Roadster 


Country 
Club 


Big Four 


Touring 
Roadster 
Coupé 
Sedan 


$850 
$835 
$1250 
$1450 


All prices f.o. b. 


oledo 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Motor Cars 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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Light Six 


Touring 
Roadster 
Coupé 
Sedan 


Willys-Knight 


Four Touring $1285 
Four Coupé $1650 
Four Sedan $1950 


Four Lim- 


ousine $1950 
Eight Touring $1950 
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Or is this your family, limited to long rides in stuffy, hot trolley cars and listless 


conversation? How about getting an Overland? 


Sarge eo 


Ce 


Here is the other side of the story—the 
other way some live—the wrong way. 


This pictures the more narrow and 
cramped life, with trolley car outings 
for the big event of the week. 


It’s wrong. It’s not fair to your children 
—your wife—or yourself. 


Get a car—an Overland—and over night 
all this is changed. It will add years 
to your life and rejuvenate your 
family. 


The Overland is everyone’s car today. 
Some one of the beautiful models you 
can easily afford. It’s not an expense. 
It’s a downright economy. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Mapper NMS 


this is not 


One executive organization—one factory 
management—one purchasing unit— 
one sales management — one dealer or- 
ganization produce and sell the 
entire line. Each model shares the 
enormous economies thus effected. 


The new Overland models are beauties. 


Easy to handle—anyone in your family 
can learn to drive in no time. They 
have abundant power; beautiful lines; 
lots of room, comfort and style and 
are backed by the greatest motor car 
institution in America. 


See the nearest Overland dealer and take 
a look today. 


Stop living the wrong way. 
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Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Motor Cars 
“Made in U.S. A.” 
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Look for 
this label 


on your 





. Trade Mark, Reg.U.S. Pat.Of. 
A Complete Line of the Perfect Storm Coats 
You’ ve Been Wishing kor 

ERE’S the real comfort of Raynsters: ‘They 
are roomy, cover-up coats that give ample 
protection for the garment underneath, and— 
They are also shapely, modish coats, smart as 
clever designers can make them, serviceable as 
best materials in the hands of expert workmen 
can render them. A Raynster is indispensable 
to the busy woman, the active, sports-loving 
woman, the business woman, the club woman, 
the practical, wisely economical woman, the 
well-dressed woman everywhere. 


Raynsters are made for men, for women and for children. 
Made in many styles, for many uses and at various prices. 
Made according to a value standard which never varies. 
You cannot buy better storm coats at the price. 

See them at your merchant’s and look on the label standard 
for the name Raynster, the Honor Mark of a great company, 
which means unfailing satisfaction. 





United States Rubber Company 


(Clothing Division), New York 























MY PARTING WISH 
FOR THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


divine vocation, individuals are more to them 
than army and navy and parliament, shops 
and factories. Here they have their service in 
God’s own world of reality, where love is of 
more value than power. 

But because men in their pride of power 
have taken to deriding things that are living 
and relationships that are human, a large num- 
ber of women are screaming themselves hoarse 
to prove that they are not women, that they 
are true where they represent power and or- 
ganization. In the present age they feel that 
their pride is hurt when they are taken as mere 
mothers of the race, as the ministers to the 
vital needs of its existence, and to its deeper 
spiritual necessity of sympathy and love. 

I have often been asked if women should be 
free to take part in the conducting of business. 
My answer is that if they have a true capacity 
for it, it should have its scope. I think that 
women have great business abilities, in some 
measure more than men have. Then, too, I 
think that women are better business man- 
agers than men are. In my country I have 
seen some big estates mismanaged by the hus- 
bands until, in time, they had the considerate- 
ness to die and leave the widows to manage 
affairs; and the widows, in every instance, 
extricated the properties from debt and man- 
aged them most satisfactorily, and they were 
prosperous. 

Men have more daring, it is true; and in 
business there is a large place for daring, for 
speculation, for originality. Indeed, I think 
that for a great, adventurous speculation 
men’s minds are necessary. But for manage- 
ment women are more valuable than men, if 
they are given the same opportunities. In such 
cases, the center of a woman’s activity is her 
children or her family, and she is more con- 
cerned in managing the property or the busi- 
ness for their sakes than for the sake of the 
property or the business. It is-her interest in 
humanity which impels her to use her best 
efforts. 


*TILL I feel that in these circumstances, as 
~J well as in all others, women’s lives will be 
in vain if they do not have some center to which 
they can relate all the things that they love. 
Unless they find the essential truth of existence 
somewhere life will be restless. They must 
have the sense of infinite personality in the 
heart of this world to satisfy their craving of 
love, because they must find some ultimate 
truth in their power of love. If their love has 
its absolute center in creatures, whether brute 
or human, then they will be miserable, and 
they will suffer from disappointments through 
sickness, death and separation; but if they 
have the consciousness of the infinite personal- 
ity in the center and in the background of their 
personal life, then the power of love will be 
fully satisfied, and all the gaps will be filled, 
and their joys and sorrows will join their hands 
in a harmony of fulfil!ment which is blessedness. 

So my wish for the women of America is 
this: That they may take their part fully in 
the next stage of our history, for which human- 
ity is waiting. Men have seen the absurdity 
of to-day’s civilization, which is based upon 
nationalism—that is to say, on economics and 
politics and its consequent militarism. Men 
have been losing their freedom and their hu- 
manity in order to fit themselves for vast 
mechanical organizations. So the next civiliza- 
tion, it is hoped, will be based not merely upon 
economical and political competition and ex 
ploitation, but upon world-wide social coépera- 
tion, upon spiritual ideals of reciprocity, and 
not upon economical ideals of efficiency. And 
then women will have their true place. 

Because men have been building up vast 
and monstrous organizations they have got 
into the habit of thinking that this turning out 
power has something of the nature of perfec 
tion. The habit is ingrained in them, and it is 
difficult for them to see where truth is missing 
in this present ideal of progress. 

But woman—the new American woman 
among others—can bring her fresh mind and all 
her power of sympathy to this new task of build- 
ing up a spiritual civilization if she will be 
conscious of her responsibilities. Of course, she 
can be frivolous or very narrow in her outlook, 
and then she will miss her great mission. And 
just because woman has been insulated, has 
been living in a sort of obscurity, behind man, 
I think she will have her compensation in the 
civilization which is waiting to come. 


Ske women who are passing through great 
suffering in this callous age, when woman’s 
world is more and more crushed out of exist 
ence to make room for the world of machines, 
when their hearts are broken every day, and 
victims are snatched from their arms to be 
thrown under the car of material progress, will 
be more fitted for this next stage. 

And those human beings who have been 
boastful of their power and aggressive in their 
exploitation, who have lost faith in the real 
meaning of the teaching of their Master, that the 
meek shall inherit the earth, will be defeated 
in the next generation of life. They have 
lost their inheritance of the earth. It is the 
same thing that happened in the ancient days, 
in the prehistoric times, to those great mon- 
sters like the mammoth dinosaurs. They had 
the gigantic muscles for mighty efforts, but 
they had to give up to creatures who were 
much feebler in their muscles and who took up 
much less space with their dimensions. And in 
the future civilization, also, the women, the 
feebler creatures—-feebler at least in their 
outer aspect—who are less muscular and who 
have been behindhand—always left under the 
shadow of those huge creatures, the men—they 
will have their place; and these bigger crea 


tures will have to give way. 


Hot Steero 
for 


Cold Weather 


| .. On those cold days 
when the wind 
howls around the 
house and snow or 
sleet dashes in inter- 
mittent tattoos on |, 
; the window- panes 
—make a-cup of 


Hot Steero and 
drink it. 


' STEERO 


| 
| 
| Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. t 


| CUBES 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co.,N.Y. 












‘“‘A Cube Makes a Cup”’ 


A Cube in a cup, boiling 
water poured on, and you 
have it. 


With your cup of steam- 
ing Steero in your hand 
you feel friendly even 
towards the cold North | 
Wind. 


Hot, beefy and invigor- 
ating —cheering you up 
| with its brisk favor, it is 
as comforting as a wood 
fre, and if you have both, 
Winter is beautiful. 
Buy a box of Steero Cubes 
from the nearest druggist, 
} grocer or delicatessen dealer. 
Ask for Steero by name. The 
name Steero is on every gen- / 
uine Steero box and on the 
wrapper of the Cube. 
j Sold in boxes of 12 Cubes, 50 
/ Cubes and 100 Cubes. 


\., Sample Steero Cubes 

' \ . 

4 Mailed FREE 
hy Just send your name on a / 
Vy postcard and enough Steero 
¢ (8f Cubes will be sent you with- ( 
ty out charge to enable you to 
\j / give them a fair test in your | 
{ home. 

1 é 

| Schieffelin & Co. i’ 
| { 225 William St., New York City ! 
| hy Distributors for “a 


| American Kitchen Products Co. 


COMTEMTS 12 CUBES 
(SE MAKES A cur” 


“STEER 
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RUGS ="-OLD CLOTHING. 


We Will 


W757 OVA aN a a ee 


RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns in actual colors. 
This book tells how your old carpets, old rugs, clothing and rags are first 
washed, picked or shredded, combed, respun, dyed and then rewoven 

into beautiful new Olson Velvety Rugs, in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns— 

any color you want, and any size. 


New Rugs at a Saving of if, 


Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or any other rugs made in this 
country. They are reversible, seamless, soft, bright and will wear for ten to twenty years. 


We willallow you to use your new rugs Write today for our 
Our Guarantee one week—put them on the floors of Free beautiful book 
your home, subject them to every-day hard wear, examine them showing thirty 
closely, call in your friends, ask their opinion; then, if you think patterns in actual colors, 
your rugs are not the best value obtainable for the money, send with prices and full infor- 
them back; we will pay you for your old carpets and old clothing. mation, including our 

liberal freight pay- 
To the Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal ment offer. 


aes more than 40 long years the Olson Rug Co. Olson Rug Co. 
has been making rugs to order. Hundreds of Dept. C-3, 

thousands of Olson rugs are in use in the homes of 40 Laflin St. 
this country. Our satisfied customers reside in every Chicago, 
state and territory. Our business has steadily grown Jil. 
from its modest beginning in 1874 until now we occupy 
our own large six-story building. If every customer 
did not get full value for his money this institution 
would not have attained its present proportions. Not 
a business day passes that we do not receive orders 
sent in on the recommendation of old customers. Can Fyery Order Completed 
there be any doubt Olson Rug Co. products will please in Three Days. 


1 you when they have pleased so many others? a _Tel 


| FOR CARPETS 
af7d RUGS 
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O/son $E2 


VACUUM SWEEPER — 













o /RESTORES 
THE COLORS 


Preserves the Fibre — Raises the Nap 


HEN YOU USE OLSONITE you can restore the 

colors of your carpets and rugs without taking them 
off the floor. Olsonite will make them fresh, clean and 
bright—with colors like new, wool full of life and strength, 
and nap raised, but softly yielding—with so little labor 
that you will be astonished and delighted. 





[Insist on 4-wheel 


Brush Drive - wt 


Note These Special Features 


OUBLE STRENGTH air suction, so 
powerful it meets satisfactorily every re- 
quirement. Nozzle at extreme front 

cleans close to walls and corners. Four rubber 
tired wheels (instead of only two) drive brush, 
insuring steady, strong action. Brushes raised 
or lowered to suit carpet nap. Silent, durable, 
oil-less fibre operators on bellows. Built of 
steel, nickel plated; beautiful mahogany finish; 
6 inches high, 12 inches wide, 19 inches long. 
Simple and easy to run—a child can operate it. 
Light, handy, efficient. Lasts a lifetime. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


You are perfectly safe in ordering from this advertise- 
 [FoRycaneers, a 4 : = . ment without waiting for catalog. We make prompt 

° mae, j shipments. We send you the Olson Vacuum Sweeper 
0 _ (express prepaid) for $5.25. Give the Olson a week’s 














Olsonite costs little, only 25 cents to restore the colors of 
a room-size rug or carpet. It is easy to use. Just brush 
over the surface of the rug, wipe off—that is all. It 
brings the colors back to their original beauty in a truly 


wonderful way. 
Two Sizes: 25c and 50c 


Sent to your address, postpaid, on receipt of price. Try 
it once, and you'll never be without Olsonite. Money back 
if not satisfied. SAMPLE for ( We send enough Olson#te to 
AE, AR 0 Cents Vince jonpaia, tora — 
ee Be Descriptive Circular Free on Request 
Olson Rug Ce., Dept. C-3 


40 Laflin Street 
Chicago 























RESTORES trial; see how it sucks embedded dirt and dust Vv 


THE COLORS ; ‘a F } ie. A T L O WV P R T C E S out of carpets and rugs; if not satisfied, 


your money back. 















Dainty and durable, in popular blue, pink and other Catalog Free on Request. 
colorings appropriate to any decoration. Our powerful Olson Rus C 
- / ° Son U. 0. 
looms produce uniform, smooth, even weaving. g Olson Rug Co., 


Easily Washed These r#2s are so easy to keep clean and fresh Dept. C-3 Dept. C-3 



































looking, and can be used in so many places toe © . ; 
about the home, that the demand for them is nation wide. Every ye cafe Street 10 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
family can use two to six of these inexpensive rugs. Chicago, Til. Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE 
arked with xX. 
Send for Free Catalog bseks marked wih an 
; ; ‘ ; C) Rug Weaving J Vacuum Cleaner 

If you are not acquainted with these new and inexpensive Cj Olsonite FC Colonial Rag Rugs 
floor coverings, you should have our Colonial Rag Rug 
Catalog. It shows actual colors of the Betsy Ross, 
Martha Washington, Potomac, Comfort and y NAME 
Mayflower patterns. Write for it today. 

40 Laflin St., STREET 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. C-34 Chicago, Il. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


UG With One Idea: LE 
To Make Money 








CORTE a) 




















it bme yz are two words that I simply de- 
test,” said a girl to me the other day. 
“One is ‘efficiency’ and the other is ‘ prepared- 
ness.’”’ 

“How odd!” I said. “I was just going to 
make both of those words the text of a little 
Home JourNaAL talk with girls!” 

Fortunately there is nothing in a name, so 
even if our whole Club were of her mind I need 
only speak of “‘ practicality” and “‘being able 
to afford it” —‘“it” being whatever you most 


5 4 
want. I'll confess that the words which I 
myself abhor above all others are four in 
number, and are probably the most unpopu- 


lar ones in the English language. They are: 
“T can’t afford it.” 


: | fustP rset 
Four Words No Girl Should Say [tus TOO (0 SC. S 
] JOW often, in my experience with all sorts make 
and conditions of girls, have I heard those Fj t a | ras 
four blighting words! How often, in the old ron a ce in th 
days, have I said them myself, and you, my a 
reader, said them, and in saying realized that nigh: 


we had dropped a degree lower in the scale of si can 
ambition and driven another nail in the coffin h h | ad 
of Hope! ey ave a 











Thanks to the Club, no girl after 
Directions for making these stunning guest joining us need say them again, or if she does 
towels, combining the new Medici Crochet so she knows it is partly her own fault. the Sua ra nteed 
‘th the P. dar Roman Gade Work: alas te I don’t mean, of course, that girls should be 
wit : ne FOpular : ’ extravagant, nor, dear Mr. Robert Burns, that eq 
beautiful new sleeveless Filet Crochet Gown they should be ashamed of honest poverty, and qualities th at are 
illustrated, are among the many valuable 14) a’ that: I just mean that with all the oppor 


, : aie : tunities of earning money placed at their dis f; . 
eaores ge ee ees aia IS | posal by the Club, they should be able to afford al Y } O U S | n 


it! Between you and me and Mr. Burns, 


honest poverty pinches just as hard as we want W y Nn e r ’S : 
it to, and a little harder; and if poor Mrs. a give to 


Burns had had the opportunity which is en 


lal : give te 
| joyed by our married members, of earning shoes B keL M d | : 
| for the little Burnses and fuel for the cottage ac ace O Se Ss and Ji 

fire, she would have been fully as “tickled” as produc 

is the writer of this letter: They 


oe 
REG V.6.PAT. Orr, Dear Manager: I rarely acknowledge the nice A mM t t : 
: things you send me, but when the crisp salary Nn i po al a Nn are re 
: = checks come I just wish I could fly to the tele- tight 
phone and pour out my appreciation. I have been fi ’ t é 
Ua , (OMA) Pe Ol } (@) '@) able to do all sorts of things with the money that Ca U re | S eC collect 











I have earned through the Club. I bought a ndins 

c R O Cc H E T a ©) sy O IN| S ‘ ye two pond a $20 on a big doctor's t ti ° t Indlv1c¢ 
ill for myself, and paid for an operation on my : 

little jon’ ong awl i lbs, oes my dacs pro +3 Ing O ue Tugs nl 

in the Ladies’ Aid Society. By paying these many e appro] 

incidental bills wit! , Girls’ Clut »y, I shall : 
EEDLEWORKERS who choose BUCILLA | am have wink | elated namely se = beneath the lac | ng. Yo 
Products in preference ise) others for their ing and housework, but still have time for the a any 


I’m the mother of two children, do my own sew- 
~ F : + . Club work. A SUNFLOWER STATE SENIOR. g $ $ $ t depart 
lbh olou ebetcmmeeclolaram-bele meta er-tiybel-am obet tele et- hi ommd elo 200 250 300 400 








TINIMIMININIT IMI TI irri ini iin iim ini iii imi ei Ir I re rr IIe 


As such letters stream in—more than I could 


PYetelatel het ieeaslesel fey a knowing that all colors of possibly print here—they show me what our 


: : ‘ Club is daily doing to prepare girls for the 
Bucilla WV Cues abst [@resuelosebelae Crochet Phetel Tatting | emergencies of life, and I feel that we girls who and up. 
| wear the Swastika can hold our heads pretty 
| (Ores anesetuetas loisloanella Guaranteed. s 1A high. Should anyone ask us: ‘‘What is the 


meaning of that beautiful, curious gold pin 


For crocheting any article subject to frequent or severe i) I  cnctadcnes a the Mock Roya Every Corset Guaranteed 
Fltbatelssatel a these Bucilla Boil-Proof threads will be found | whistle about our ears, we can, whistle bac k 
most eveboetbe- te) hi adapted, combining exquisite lustre with cheery defiance of their suggestions of winter Not to 


‘ coal yet to buy, spring suits yet to order, sum- 
id Lame cote CoteMel—1stu (eM ol geet-belsela sie) Mee) (ol ar-bele mols -lth arm mer vacations yet to plan. Here are two ex- 


amples of what the Swastika means: Ru st, Break or Tear. 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: To-day T re- 





For all embroidery work insist upon Bucilla for last- 





MIMI iin tin inion ior ri Ti 

















‘on ; «cs | ceived a check for $9 salary, and I assure you I 
ing satisfaction. Beautiful Wash-Fast (ove) (oy a-e- bole RW od more than appreciate your generosity. When 
” e f I started out working for you I hoped to make 
fect Thread For Every Purpose. ; For Guaranteed Perma enough to pay my church obligations. I did this, 
nent White get Art. 100 Embroidery Floss (in five my profits amounting to over $30, and I had 
: : : Z enough left to get something nice for myself. I i 
sizes — b So} ol on Hindu, Ofer bam Medium, Fine) and ‘ ere » an " Mi ation fund. My time for Col 
; : ‘ j work is very limited, but I realize that others, with Alors 
Art. 099 Issuelelaut (all sizes, 8 to 40). bY less time to spare, are doing more, so I will try to Yo 
Th Spri ij ‘B ? } follow them. A WEST VIRGINIA MEMBER, fl 
e new Spring line of Bu- ax 
a Pack Pp on fits i Dear Manager: My nice fat check for $150 sal- 
cilla Package Outhts 1s pies " | ary for February has just come. Many thanks and any oO 
on display at your dealers. Rem, A | appreciation for your generosity and promptness. ps oe 
A tee y < Ar | The beautiful emblem has also arrived, and I colors 
‘ Send for Illustrated Circular > aN a am so delighted with it ! Itis just as lovely as the Blue, 
; > ~ “ — rape ag ei make it. I proudly wore B 
( it yesterday when I donned my “glad rags’”’ to go TOW! 
u Ts slet teem epteet-vete ll Oromme Coren * . ’ } to a very large luncheon. No one made personal $3 
i ive =| t : ¥ ed's remarks, but I noticed several ladies scrutinizing p5+OC 
/ 7 Grand Stree eF s } eee \ A= i my Swastika. A New YorK MEMBER. 
‘ 
z ” 
} A Word to “Ethelred the Unready 
cil 
i fang pene our Club many a girl, who to- Before 
4 day is wondering where she can lay her room, 
hand on five or ten dollars, can be placed in room 
the same enviable position as those members. k 
Years ago an old king lived and died, whom 00k | 
they called ‘“‘Ethelred the Unready,” and he well-k 


left a long line of female descendants. I’m re- 
ceiving letters from most of them, these days, 
asking questions about our Club; but if there 
are any from whom I’ve not yet heard, I can 
promise them a demonstration of genuine 
Girls’ Club readiness if they’ll write to 


Tare-sun | he Gly Aob.b 


Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


have t 
May » 


inquir 
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THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


ae: New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Above All — Your 


Bedroom 


OU spend more of your life 
in your bedroom than in any 
other room. It is logical to 
make that room—the first you see 
in the morning and last you see at 
night—as < fulas you 





can. Let 





give to your bedrooms the same charm that they 
give to your library, your dining room, hz alls 
and living room. ‘Their restful solid eulons 
produce the harmonious effects you want. 
They are thick and heavy, they lie flat and 
are reversible, they are sanitary, for their 
offers no chance for dust to 
collect, and they are mothproof. Distinctive, 
individual, unique, for they are the only 
rugs made of linen, and what could be more 
appropriate for any room than a rug of linen! 

You may inspect Klearflax Linen Rugs 
at any store with a really representative rug 
department. 


tight weave 





HIS is the blue flower 

Ny of the flax plant, from 
uw- which linen has been made 
since history began. 

Linen was in high repute 
among the more wealthy 
Romans, and it is recorded 
that Alexander Severus (222 
A. D.) preferred linen which 
was plain to that interwoven 
with flowers, feathers and 
gold. Many people today pre- 
fer Klearflax Linen Rugs to 
other rugs because they, too, 
come in the plain, solid colors 
that make for harmony. 











Colors, Sizes and Prices: 


27x S4in. $3.40 
You can get Klear- 30x60in. . 4.20 
flax Linen Rugs in 6x 723n, + 6.00 


2 be c in, > 11.25 
any of the following 5+*9°'2 ‘ 
colors: T Black, °% 94 + 18-00 
NOERs SUPE, PCE, Exsoh. . 26.65 
Blue, Greens, Grays, gx of 


Browns and Rose. 12x 1 


wm N 
C 
C 
C 


$3.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. 


Let Us Help You 

Before deciding how to redecorate that bed- 
room, living room, dining room — whatever 
room in short — send for our helpful 48-page 
book «*«The Rug and the Color Scheme.’” A 
well-known authority tells you just what you 
have to know to make over a room correctly. 
May we send it? It’s free. Address your 
inquiry to West Duluth. 


WESTERN RUG CO. 
Mills and General Offices at 
West Duluth, Minnesota 
New York a Rooms, 212 Fifth Ave. 
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“I WAS A DRUNKARD 
IN EVERY SENSE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


condition is woefully below par. He has neg- 
lected his meals and employed whisky to stay 
his appetite, until his stomach and other diges- 
tive organs have become the seat of chronic in- 
flammation, which necessarily interferes with 
proper absorption and assimilation of what 
little food he may from time to time be induced 
to take. 

He has depended so long on artificial stimu- 
lation to deaden his sorrows, to people his sol- 
itude, to banish his worries or to rouse him 
to abnormal mental or physical activity that 
without it he is lost. He is languid, infirm and 
utterly incapable of the slightest exertion; and 
his mentality is so upset that he is unreasona- 
ble, suspicious and irritable beyond endurance. 
If his “crutch” is at hand the temptation to 
use it is well-nigh irresistible, and this per- 
fectly understandable tendency to relapse must 
be combated and forestalled until he has got 
himself well in hand and can exert absolute 
mastery over his self-control. 


Fg me is asked: If drunkenness is not a 
disease, why do so many men of the high- 
est mental, moral and intellectual attainments 
sink to the level of beasts through drink, when 
others, of far coarser fiber, escape its more 
pernicious effects in spite of constant and pro- 
tracted indulgence? 

No two individuals are exactly alike. In 
some the purely physical characteristics are 
more prominently developed, while in others 
the mental and nervous systems have forged 
ahead often, though not necessarily, at the 
expense of mere bone and muscle. The more 
highly the brain and nerves are attuned to 
surrounding influences the more promptly will 
they respond to any stimulus, whether its ef- 
fect is for good or for bad. 

The constitutional effect of alcohol is dis- 
tinctly bad in the long run, and the nervous 
systems of certain men are so highly strung 
that they are abnormally sensitive to its use 
and cannot take it, even in moderation, with- 
out markedly deleterious results. It affects 
| them so vitally and stimulates them so sharply 
| that when the mental exhilaration begins to 
pass away they cannot stand the reaction, and 
are forced to resort to the bottle with constantly 
| increasing frequency in order to keep them- 
| selvesin a state of even pseudo-normal equilib- 
| rium. 

Just as soon as a man finds this to be the 
case the writing has appeared on the wall, and 
the warning must be obeyed forthwith or dis 
aster will ensue. 

It is no discredit to a man of such nervous 
temperament that he cannot successfully con- 
tend with the effects of alcohol, and if he is 
wise he will not enter the unfair competition. 
It is no discredit to men of average physique 
that they cannot best a professional pugilist, 
and common sense teaches them not to give 
him battle. 

But, someone asks, is not drunkenness he- 
reditary, and is not the craving transmitted 
~_— father to son? 

Flatly and emphatically, no! 

From the sti indpoint of the physician and 
the chemist alcohol is a drug, just as much as 
any other drug known to science. It is only its 
familiar use as a beverage that makes us over- 
look this simple fact. 

Ifa taste for alcohol could be handed down 
from father to son it would be absolutely 
essential, as a logical proposition, that the off- 
spring should from infancy possess a ec anges 
craving for alcohol, which he would gratify a 
the first opportunity. 

But alcohol is a drug of the habit-forming 
group, and there is absolutely no reason known 
to medicine or chemistry why it should have 
any transmissible effect on the human system 
which it does not possess in common with other 
drugs of the habit-forming group. 





alcoholic parents are likely to be of impaired 

vitality at birth, because of the lowered virility 

| of their alcoholic progenitors; and it is equally 

true that, through force of example and bad 

| environment in their youth, they may take up 
drinking at an early age. 

But to say that such children have inherited 
a specific taste for alcohol, any more than for 
any other drug that might appeal to an indi 
vidual of deficient stamina and self-control, i 
to admit the possibility of a form of transmis 
sion of acquired traits that has no foundation 
in the most recent researches of medicine, 
chemistry and biology. 

Until comparatively recent years it was the 
universally accepted belief among physicians, 
| and the laity as well, that tuberculosis was 
| transmitted from parent to child as a heredi- 

tury taint. In the light of modern research, 

however, itis now understood as the reason that 

the child of tuberculous parents comes into the 

world with the disease apparently fastened 
| upon him is merely because, by virtue of the 
low vitality bestowed upon him by his un- 
healthy forebears, coupled with his close con 
tact with infection from the very moment of 
his birth, he readily acquires the malady in the 
early weeks of life. 

In much the same way does the child of a 
drunkard, handicapped by a weak constitution 
and a mediocre mentality, learn to follow in 
the footsteps of his afflicted parent and con- 
tract vicious habits at an early age. 

No alcoholic parent ever begot a child that 
was predestined to drink, except as he might, 
in early years, acquire the habit through bad en- 
vironment and the effect of pernicious example 
and evil associates. 

In point of fact, if alcoholism were a disease 
and could be transmitted from generation to 
generation it might be set down as a mathe- 
matical truth that, as a result of arithmetical 
progression alone, the world to-day would be 
made up entirely of drunkards. 


T CANNOT be denied that the children of 
| 
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Flour Facts 




































Every particle of 
Pillsbury’s Best 
flour is purified by 
being sifted through 
beautiful, white, silk 
bolting-cloth,  cost- 
ing $5 per yard, so 
fine and closely 
woven as to make 
such a process seem 
almost impossible. 


Grinding and sift- | 
ing; regrinding and 
sifting again and 
again through finer 
and finer, soft, silk 
cloths insures the 
purity and uniform- 
ity of this purest 
flour. 


Few people know 
of this wonderfully 
delicate process em- ‘ 


Be Ok BERS 


ployed to avoid im- 
purities in Pills- B 
bury’s Best flour. 


This is a fact 


worth remember- - 
ing— 


i 


Because 


illsburys 


Best 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
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An Ideal Antiseptic 


and Disinfectag 


(inert ing é 
not moretha’ 
received universalxeGog tpn. 
effective germicide, @val _ BF 
its endorsement by med A ideal ‘ 
tioners of all civilized ae 
It has also been adop Lys0ob 
majority of surgeons 2 10%) is a0 
cians and by all the} - must be Gm 
tals in the U.S., beedl © ean beusteg7 7 
safety, efficacy and re tion in #t 
weak solutions, f Wounds ttoe% solution and for Grr 
ora drains a 2% i | 
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KEHN @ FINK, 120 William’: 

















Lysol Disinfectan 


Guards Your Home From Disease 


The invisible menace that threatens every home, 
all the time, is the disease germ. 

Millions of deadly germs will, in a few hours, 
grow in a garbage can, an unwashed milk bottle, 
«a clogged kitchen sink, or anywhere that flies 
gather or breed. 

Yet, you can make a better fight against dis- 
ease than it can make against you, if you will fight 
with Lysol; it will make your home germ-proof. 


Lysol is the ideal home disinfectant because 1t 
unfailingly and immediately kills germs, no mat- 
ter what their nature. Its frequent use is simple, 
easy, economical—and wise. 

Get some Lysol today. Don’t use it full 
strength, for that would be wasteful. Mix it with 
water in a jug or large bottle (a 25-cent bottle 
makes a two-gallon solution). 

Use a little of this solution every day in the 
garbage pail, the toilets, the kitchen sink, the 
stable, the cesspool, the outbuildings, etc. Al- 
ways put some in scrubbing water, for soap alone 
will not kill malignant germs. 


Lysol is also invaluable for personal hygiene 
and for the sick-room. It should be used to dis- 
infect bed-pans and eating utensils used by the 
sick, especially those afflicted with communicable 


diseases. 


There is but One True Lysol 


You cannot see a disinfectant kill germs; you 
must buy it on faith. 














Pin your faith, therefore, to the product that 
is endorsed by those who insist upon seeing before 
they believe. 

Physicians everywhere urgently recommend 
Lysol because its merit has been proved in thou- 
sands of rigorous, scientific tests. It is used every 
day in every hospital for the same reason. 

Follow the lead of those who know; use Lysol 
for personal hygiene, and for home disinfection. 

But, be sure you get genuine Lysol. The only 
true Lysol is made, bottled, signed and sealed by 
Lehn & Fink. Accept no other. 


Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00. Sold everywhere. 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


103 William Street 
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EARING a 

corset and 
wearing the corset 
that is correct are 
two very different 
things. You'll find 
among this year’s 
R & G Models the 
corset that is correct 
for you—both in 
style and comfort. 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED 
FOR YOUR HOME? 


SN’T there some one thing for your home on 

which you have set your heart—a kitchen 
cabinet, a choice set of dishes, an easy-chair, 
even a piano? 

And you would buy it to-day, wouldn’t you, 
if —always if—you had the money to spare? 

Yours is a common situation. Hundreds of 
women have written THE Home JOURNAL dur- 


A littl 
ing the past year, telling us their wishes. And 


now, with the help we have so fortunately been 
able to give, the wishes are coming true! 
You may not know that Tor HOME JOURNAL 


does not content itself with merely creating in 
women, through its editorial columns, a desire w k 
for nice things. It goes farther. It provides a or S 
plan by which women may earn the money 
they need to purchase the very things they won ers 
want most—dquickly, easily and pleasantly. 
What is this plan? That is the very question poe 
we hoped you would ask; and we are only too Her living room 
glad to answer you. ‘ Ps N 
Nearly thirty years ago Mrs. Mary L. Miller, was uninviting. oO 
of Illinois; a woman of unusual refinement, arrangement of 


found that she needed more money. Being a 3 
sensible, business-like person, she determined furniture looked 
to discover some way to earn it. e . 
; One day it occurred to her that, since she well with the big- 
1erself liked THe Home JOURNAL so well, there 
must be hundreds of other women who would figured wall paper, 
also appreciate it and buy it if its merits were ; : 
carefully pointed out to them. the dingy wood 


So she made the experiment of asking a few work and the heel- 
friends to subscribe. Her first profits were not 


by any means enormous, but they convinced scarred floors. 


her that the work offered almost unlimited pos 
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sibilities. From that day to this Mrs. Miller has But she found that a 
held her position as a Curtis representative, little DEVOE changed 
be with an increasing list of subscribers and in P 
ne creasing profits. things completely, showing that any room can be 


- dale : 2 a : 
Se: DAY the number of those who buy THe made attractive by going about it in the right way 


Homer JOURNAL has grown from a few thou- 


sand to nearly two million each month, and the Wonder for the walls 


opportunity of earning money by representing 





If you stop to think for just a moment you 
will easily be able to list a dozen men and 
women whom you could easily convince of the 


worth of one or another of the Curtis publica Wonder for the woodwork 





it with soap and water, if you like. 


it has grown apace. Moreover, The Curtis Pub The old wall paper was scraped off and the plaster 
lishing Company also owns THE SATURDAY well washed. Then two coats of DEVOE Velour 
EVENING Post, America’s most popular weekly, Fi ; 

M4 with a circulation of more than two million Finish of a cream tint were put on. Velour 

= = copies each week, as well as PHE COUNTRY Finish is a lasting oil paint, drying with a soft, 

= GENTLEMAN, the national periodical of agricul- 1 fF It’ “ re 

= ture, with a circulation of nearly half a million ve vety ¢€ ect. t Ss not expensive, it's 

= copies each week. easily applied and it’s sanitary. Wash 


T 


" tions. Several of the women you know will 

A new, splendid subscribe for Tok Homer JOuRNAL to obtain She did over the woodwork in the same 

the very things for which you yourself ap Be: : : 
low bust model for preciate it. Their husbands and fathers and simple way —after it was scrubbed two 

brothers will subscribe for THe SatTuRDAY coats of DEVOE Flat White were put on. 
the average figure. ee ee Then one coat of DEVOE Holland En- 

week with common-sense articles on business, pa = es 
Daintily finished and and red-blooded st ories, both short and serial. amel gave it a porcelain-like finish. 

you live in arural community THE COUNTRY + ' 

° h GENTLEMAN can be placed in every neighbor’s Holland Enamel is _the ; best 
just the corset you one — “ you live in the a ee mg S white for all surfaces, interior or 

will order subscriptions as gilts tor the folks ° " ° os. 
should buy for your Wik on tae fae exterior. It goes on white, it 


In fact, everybody you know—and, for that stays white and it doesn’t crack. 


matter, everybody —is a prospect for one, two, 
or all three periodicals. And this is the impor W 

tant point: we will offer you, as an authorized | onder for the floors 
representative, liberal payment in salary and One coat ot DEVOE Marble 


| 
commission for every subscription we receive | 





new Spring gowns. 
Priced at $3.00 
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Sead b } frem you! Floor Finish Varnish and her 
en for ooklet for other \VAANY busy housewives, earn twenty floor looked like new. It will 
Spring models. V1 thirty dollars each month by utilizing only | now withstand the hardest wear, and the 
their spare moments. Some, who have more natural beauty of the wood will remain. 
time to spare, earn one hundred dollars a j 
= month. A few who can put in their full time, YW 
= as Miss Stella Williams, of Tennessee, earn 1 @ 
= even one hundred dollars a week! | i 2 
= Quite aside from the money they earn, our ie 
R & -G Corset Co., Inc. = workers enjoy many other advantages. They \ 
m4 are out in the fresh air and sunshine. They are 
880 Broadway = constantly among the best people in their com - 
= munities. As a representative of the largest ; F 
New York = publishing house in the country they are re 





ived everywhere with courtesy and respect : 
¢ ° ° "he Ide y > ; » [J 2 stale 
Each of them feels a sense of self-reliance and The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States 


Chicago San Francisco Founded in New York in 1754 
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= of standing in the local business life which 
= = means almost as much as the extra money 
= 4) | No matter what your desire may be, the op We can help you decorate 
= = Sea Feet RES sred is big enout ; ; *.? . 
= = portunity here offered is big enough to enable mits part of our business 
= = you to turn your wish into a reality. If ten, | 
= F4// twenty, fifty or a hundred dollars a month will Tell us your problems, and our Home Decora- 
= t 3 help, jet us fully explain our cash offer. An at | tion Bureau will give you personal advice as 
= = tractively illustrated booklet, ‘‘A New Market to finishes and colors. And besides, it will 
= F4|| for Spare Hours,” prepared especially for | send you several helpful books on interior 
* = women, will be mailed you upon request. You | and exterior decoration. This service, of 

| ssume no obligation whatever by writing for course, is free. Address Dept. L1. 
details. We shall be glad indeed to hear from 






you, and if you do not care to accept our offer F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
| we shall not even trouble you by asking why. | New York Chicago 
| Address your inquiry 


F | 


AGENCY DIVISION 
THe Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY OE 1 T 
LE 226 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA | 
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Joy ¢ Life” “Garden of Roses”’ “‘My Dearest”’ 


Lapy DuFF-GORDON MopEL No, 434 205. Price $35.00 Lapy Durr-Gorpon Mopet No. 43A 125. Price $23.50 Lapy Durr-Gorpon MopEL No. 43A 130. Price $32.50 
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Original New Designs 
By Lady Duff-Gordon 
FROM THE SPRING AND SUMMER PORTFOLIO 
\ 
HEN Spring Comes Dancing over the Little 
Hills’ then my thoughts run away from indoor things / 
and I want to make dresses that look like the flowers, 
and the sunshine, and the green fields, and the blue 
sky. I want my girls and my girl-women to be like 
a garden of glowing blossoms—a blue forget-me- 
not, a pink rose, a yellow cowslip —so I’ve brought these to you i 


today, with the warm fragrant heart of summer embodied in 
each one. They’re a joyous little nosegay, gathered from the 
big garden which the Sears, Roebuck people call their ‘‘Port- 
folio of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Original Designs for Spring and 
Summer’ and I’m proud to tell you about it. 


The little dresses which I’ve made for you—‘‘all right out 
of my heart’’—they’ve taken and pictured so perfectly in a i 
beautiful book which they’ve made more interesting than a story \ 
book could possibly be. The cover illustrates my own whim- ; 
sical notion, ‘‘ When Spring Comes Dancing over the Little 
Hills,’’ and inside the book, beautiful paintings show you, even 
to the very colors, how some of my little dresses look. It is 














a glorious book. I want every woman in America to have one 

and accept it as my greeting to her for the new season. ) 
Spring is just al ack | ardrobe bef ) 
Spring is just about to unpack her gorgeous wardrobe before 


our envious eyes but — Mother Nature is not to be the only 
lady with lovely clothes this season. I’ve made other plans ; 
for you all in this book of mine. 


Lampert 


The three exquisite frocks shown here are from the Spring and Summer 
Portfolio of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Original Designs, ready March First. A copy i 
will be mailed free and postpaid to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of the attached coupon properly filled in. 

















The Portfolio contains Morning, Afternoon and Evening Frocks, Street - 
Suits and Sport Suits, Separate Blouses and Separate Skirts, Millinery and 
Corsets — correct dress for all Spring and Summer occasions for misses and 
women with several special models for stout figures. All are original Lady 4 
Duff-Gordon designs. No single garment or article is priced above Forty-five 
Dollars. Many of them are much less. If your copy has not been previously N 
reserved, we suggest that you send the attached coupon to our Chicago office 
at once to avoid unnecessary delay. 
‘TC : . ask ta x 4 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 
Homan Avenue at Arthington Street, CHICAGO: 
Please send me, without charge, Lady Duff-Gordon’s Spring and Summer Portfolio ready 
>] A”) e A & 4 ~ 
March First. 4 
: 1 
Name Street Address 
60644-L 4 
City- State ) 
q 
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“It won’t hurt the floor anyway— 
that’s Valsparred”’ 


It looks very serious —a varnished floor soaked 
with water. And it would be serious for any ord- 
nary varnish which would become spotted and 
unsightly. 





But there is no need to worry about the floor // 
it is finished with Valspar—for Valspar is absolutely 
waterproof. 





VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 









There are many lesser, every-day household ac- 
cidents to contend with. If not a leaky pipe, it is 
rain beating through an open window or door, or a 
dripping umbrella, or the spilling of water or some 
other liquid. Wherever there is a surface varnished 
with ordinary varnish there is always the menace of 
wetness. ‘That means spots and discoloration. 


But Valspar defies wetting of any kind; not only 
floors inside the house, but piazza floors, window- 
casings, wainscotings, furniture —if they are fin- 
ished with Valspar they cannot be affected by water. 





So insist that your painter use Valspar, and if you are 
doing your own varnishing ask your dealer for Valspar. 
It’s easy for anyone to apply. 

Never ask for just “varnish”—say “Valspar,” for 
your own protection and ultimate satisfaction and 


economy. 
Special Offer 








If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps to 
cover mailing and packing and we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


“VAENENES~ 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


New York 
Boston 





Chicago ‘Toronto London 





Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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‘Ti a LE L LETTE wy 
SHE NEVER SENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 











So he would not have been able to have his ten- 
nis’’—when I say to myself that, it does some- 
thing to those days when we were winged. 

Do you understand, Stephen? It makes 
me wonder if the beautiful thoughts of those 
days were only the silly imaginings of a young 
woman. To admit that is to give them up, and 
to give them up is to have grown older, much 
older, in a very few weeks. I’m afraid of where 
that may lead me. 

Dear one, it is wise to grow wise, but isn’t it 
a pity to grow wise too soon? Aren’ t there 
certain things that youth is meant to do before 
youth turns discreet?) Why, else, are we given 
those wonderful dreams that make our elders 
smile? 

J hate to think I am even thinking about 
them. I don’t like even to question them. I 
want to give myself up utterly to the wild, ad- 
venturous promptings that urge me on. I feel 
as if such things belong to this year, and per- 
haps to one year more, and to no others. Some 
thing within me tells me that these are the 
years and the only years when such thoughts 
are possible, when risks are not considered, 
when one ventures all, when one plunges head- 
long into the waves—-yes, as Daniel Penrose 
does. If you knew, you could remind me of 
the danger I have jus t been through by doing 
exactly that. 


] UT, Stephen dear, there was only Me at 

that time; you were not near. Daniel Pen- 
rose was not near. Had he been within reach [ 
could have swum straight out to sea for miles 
without danger. 

Always in my dreams of last year I was with 
you. We were making the fight together. We 
were sacrificing together, going without things 
for each other in a perfect love that was knit- 
ting us closer that way. I was doing things for 
you and you were doing things for me. If they 
seemed like hardships, so much the better; 
that only bound us more closely together. I 
wonder if there is any other way. 

Stephen, boy, it seems to me my love de- 
mands that you should need me. I would 
rather have that desire gratified than to have 
my need of you satisfied. It sounds queer as I 
put it down. But it is true. I looked forward 
to doing the things that you could not afford 
to have done in any other way: to preparing 
your meals, to mending your clothes, even to 
washing and scrubbing for you. 

I could do those things, smiling and singing, 
because I could say: ‘‘I am of service to him. 
I am sharing his life. I am doing my part.” 

So when success came I should feel it was 
somewhat mine also. It would be a common 
success for us to divide; you, of course, to have 
the major share, but I to have some humble 
part of it. That was all I wanted—just a wee 
little part of it. 

This year and next it would be like that 
a great adventure. It would all be idealized, 
like fiction. 

We could have done that. We could do it 
now. But, dearest one, in a few years willit be 
possible? 

I’m going to try hard to hold on. 


XxX 
August Eleventh. 

/ EAR STEPHEN: tam perfecting a sched- 

ule so I shall have something to do all day. 
It is hard, because after all there isn’t very 
much awaiting me to do. In the house there 
are only father and mother and myself and old 
Mary. 

Mary has been with us so long that she con- 
siders the management of the house her own. 
It is a condescension on her part when she al- 
lows me to do anything. She has always taken 
care of my room, but I have insisted upon do- 
ing that myself. I pretend it is a flat, and right 
after breakfast I sweep it and make it tidy and 
fix the bed as does a real housewife. But there 
is so little to do that it makes me feel almost 
as though I were playing doll’s house. 

That done, I sit down and write to you. 
Then I go to market and buy the supplies for 

the house, much to Mary’s disgust, who insists 
that | am robbed every day of my life. I tell 
her I must learn. So it is luncheontime. 

Until recently all I had to do after that was 
to ride or swim or make calls. But that did not 
take all my time, so—I have found another 
thing to do. I haven’t mentioned it to you be- 
cause—well, it goes back again to the time I 
was almost drowned. Yes, it is something for 
Daniel Penrose. 

If you knew him, Stephen, I’m sure you 
wouldn’t mind. You see, we were talking one 
afternoon and he happened to mention that 
he was trying to do some work on his French, 
which he had neglected last year for his other 
studies. You know I’ve always been very good 
in French, which I learned of a real Parisian 
nurse mother had for me when I[ was a child. I 
told him, if he would bring his book with him 
I would help him a little while before we went 
into the water. He seemed very glad to do this. 

So now we read a little, and then we try to 
speak nothing but French the rest of the after- 
noon. He is very quick, Stephen, and I can see 
that he has made great progress. This is little 
enough for me to do after what he did for me. 
But, aside from that, it helps me to think I’m 
doing something useful every day. 

If after a woman graduates from college she 
is not useful, what is she, Stephen? Until then 
her life is full enough, but when she is through 
with her studies what is left her unless she 
may be somehow of service? She may amuse 
herself for a little while, but that is only a 
makeshift—a waiting period. And if one is en- 
gaged there is no excuse for that—little oppor- 
tunity even, though that does not worry me. I 
am no longer included in many of the social 
functions where young men and women meet, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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American Lady 
Model 390 
Low bust and long 
skirt to give the 
smooth hip and flat 
back effect. Elastic 
sections in back hold 
corset snugly to fig- 
ure when standing 
and afford ease in sit- 
ting. Coutil or Ba- 
tiste. white and pink, 

. be autifully 
trimmed. 
> Sizes 19 to 30, 


$2.00 


American Lady 
Model 384 
Smart new model for slen- 
der and medium figures. 
Has very low bust with 
elastic across front; ideal 
garment for dancing or 
athletics and for figure 
where semi-confining of 
hips is desired. Higher 
back prevents cutting un- 
der shoulders. Sizes 19 to 
30. Brocade at $3.50; 
silk figured Coutil, $3.00; 
fancy Coutil, $2.50; white 


k l 
LP mente $2.00 


CORSETS 
are setting a new and higher 
standard in Fashion, Fit and 
Fabric for corsets at popu- 
lar prices. The greater your 
desire for authoritative style 
design, for superior mate- 
rials, for perfection of ft— 
the more you will appreciate 
American Lady Corsets at 


$3.50, $3.00, $2.50 
and $2.00 


When you choose an American 
Lady Corset, you obtain what only 
a perfect corset can insure—per- 
fect satisfaction in style, fit and 
wear. That is why, wherever you 
live, you find them the favorite 
corsets of American women who 
buy twelve thousand American 
Lady Corsets at their favorite 
retail stores every day. 

There’s an American Lady model 
designed for your exact type of 
figure—yes, several. Stout, me- 
dium or slender, your naturally 
good figure lines will be best pre- 
served in American Lady Corsets, 
back lace or front lace styles. 


Ask at your favorite store to see 
American Lady Corsets, the cor- 
sets that are setting the higher 
standards in fashionable corsetry. 


American Lady 
Corset Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
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So White! So Fragrant! 
And So Effective ! 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream was designed especially for 
nightly use, being neither too dry nor too oily. At night— 
while you sleep — it adds a soothing, softening, youth-i- 
fying touch to skins which are injured during the day by 
cold, wind, hard water and invisible dust. 

The unusual sxow-whiteness of Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
and its dainty perfume are the constant wonder and delight 
of its users. 

Only by being faithful, by acquiring the habit of using 
a little Pompeian NIGHT Cream every night, can a woman 
hope to get results and overcome the damage that is daily 
done to her skin by the countless complexion evils of our 
modern life. 

. Cracked lips; chapped hands; dark, hard, “‘catchy’’ 
finger tips of women who sew—these discomforts can also 
be overcome by Pompeian NIGHT Cream, using it in the 
daytime, just as you would an ordinary cold cream. 


Sleep and Grow Beautiful 


Many a woman loses her good looks by losing an 
hour or so of precious sleep every night. Sleep is 
indeed nature’s great beautifier. To make youthful 
beauty linger in your face, get more sleep and form 
the habit of wzght/y use of a good cream. pappy 
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Motorists’ tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c, at the stores. 
Note: Druggists’ clerks sometimes confuse the 35c Pom- 
peian NIGHT Cream jar with the 50c Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream jar. Write us if you are charged more, 
giving name of store. We will correct mistake. 


Mary Pickford Art Calendar 


and Cream Sample 












Miss Pickford has granted the makers of Pompeian toilet 
preparations the special permission to offer the first Mary 
Pickford Art Calendar. Size 28 by 714 inches, in dainty 
colors. This is perhaps the most popular panel picture ever 
offered at 10c. (Stamps accepted, dime preferred.) A 
sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream will be included. 
You may forget it if you don’t clip the coupon now. 
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: wo Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


isan entirely different cream. It’s pink. 
It is rubbed in and out of the skin, 
cleansing the pores and bringing the 
glow of health to tired, sallow cheeks. 
Especially good for oily skins. 50c, 75c 
and $1 at the stores. 
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THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





seseeeesess Cut off, sign and send s*«neseaqaus 


(Stamps accepted; dime preferred) 


Pompeian HAIR Massage 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
ee Se 7 4 ° a a Gentlemen: I enclose 10c fora 1917 Mary Pickford 
is a clear amber liquid (not a cre am ). het Calatedes end a oniatia of Mamet Coleen. 
It gives the hair a chance to be beauti- 
ful by making the scalp healthy. Pom- 
peian HAIR Massage removes Dan- . 

pao : ; Name 
druff. Try it. Delightful to use. 

Address 








— mous City State___ 








rn 
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Star Ham Quality is Typical of 
All Armour Oval Label Products 


TAR Ham illustrates Armour Oval Label excellence—ex- 
emplifies Armour’s comstant aim to have each Oval Label 
Product reach the highest standard of perfection. 
The Stockinet Covering, in which Star Ham is smoked, avd which 
etains all the flavor-intensifying Juices, 1S an instance of the care 
which marks the production of every Armour pure food. 


Armours 
ST ‘AR “The Ham 


What Am” 


In the Stockinet Covering 
One of the eZ 


Buy a whole Star Ham. It’s economica/. Also ask your dealer for 


Star Bacon, The National Breakfast—avother product of the famous 
Armour cure. 





An Itxclusive Armour Feature 
Patent Applied For 





The same Armour Oval Label which marks Star Ham also identifies the 7p grade 
of every other Armour Product. For, this famous blue-and-yellow oval is both a 
trade-mark and agrade-mark, enabling you to select both grade and value. ‘Vo be sure, 
look for it when you buy. 

Armour’s Oval Label also appears on Armour’s Star Bacon, “‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf 
Lard, Grape Juice, “eee Package Foods, Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire 
Farm Style Sausage, Glendale (natural color) and Silver Churn (white) Oleomar- 
garines. 

No matter where you buy them, regardless of from what class or size of store, 
Armour’s Oval Label Products always offer the highest standard of pure food value. 


ARMOUR 4x COMPANY 
) CG 


CHICAGO 1051 




































LETTERS 
SI HE EVER SENT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


because it is supposed I now have enough to 
occupy my time. I have found my partner. In 
a way I am glad of that. 

I think it is aninstinct with women, Stephen, 
to be useful. It inheres in our sex. Really it is 
all that is left us. You men have your big, full 
world, where you work and piay by yourselves; 
but we women—what are we by ourselves? Up 
to seventeen or eighteen we are well enough 
perhaps; but when the big emotions are roused 
in us, then we crave something else. I wonder 
if that isn’t why so many women are secking 
an outlet in the man world? If one studied a 
profession, then there would always be some 
thing to do. We women were meant to wait, 
but only a little while. 

Perhaps in the autumn I had best go back to 
my studies. Or I could teach. I don’t think I 
should like teaching. I should feel too imper- 
sonal, 

But I must have something to do. 


xI 
August Twentieth. 

‘TEPHEN, DEAR: Your letters are all 
»J so full of your daily doings that it seems 
scarcely worth while to write you of the little 
happenings in my own life. I feel as though I 
were repeating myself day after day. I look 
forward to the morning mail that brings me 
your letter, and L read eyery page breathlessly, 
as though it were a continued story. But when 
I’m through I find it hard to reply. It is as 
though no reply were necessary. Your world is 
growing so fast with the men you meet in busi- 
ness, at the Harvard Club, at the Country Club; 
men who to me are only names. You try your 
best to make me see them and know them; 
but, after all, that is not like meeting them face 
to face, is it? 

That bothered me more at first than it does 
now. I flatter myself that with each passing 
day I am readjusting myself a little better to 
things as they are. I do not lie awake so much, 
thinking. The morning no longer comes like a 
shock. I am settling back into the family as a 
daughter. 

I suppose that is part of the readjustment 
or rather the re-readjustment. I was contented 
enough in my nest, not then knowing I had 
wings. Then you came and bade me fly. So I 
ventured forth, and together we went soaring 
just during those few summer months a year 
gone. Then back you led me to the nest, and 
you went off through the blue alone. It was not 
meant for me to come back. It isn’t my con 
scious self that says that, it is something within 
me. If I was to remain, my wings should have 
heen kept clipped. Now I must stay as though 
I had no wings; I must forget about them. 

I must not breathe this to you or to any other 
living soul. If even my mother guessed I had 
such thoughts I should hang my head in shame: 
they are not maidenly. When I am with other 
girls I live in fear Jest they guess them. But 
here in my own room I must face them frankly, 
and admit them. Perhaps, when I become 
more fully readjusted, they will vanish and 
I will not think them any more. Even so, I 
should remember them, and I think that would 
make me sad. 

Helping Daniel Penrose helps me more than 
anything else I have found. He is so eager 
and quick, and so keen to the glories of each 
passing day, that he takes me out of myself. 
He is in the full flush of his youth, Stephen. 
I like the way he does not look ahead. He 
never seems to think beyond the morrow. As 
nearly as I can judge, this is not because he does 
not anticipate a future of some sort—a big 
future—but because he is so confident. He is 
so sure of his strength that he feels as confident 
of breasting the next day, or the next year, as 
the next wave. He no more considers the days 
ahead than the waves ahead. 

I asked him the other day what he expected 
to do when he left college. He smiled—he has 
a queer trick of smiling with his eyes—and 
answered: ‘‘Heaven knows 

It was not indifferenc« It was not careless- 
ness. Itwasconfidence. He knows he is headed 
right, that every sail is set, and that is all he 
wants to know. Had he been living five hun- 
dred years ago, he might have been Columbus. 
It would have been silly, wouldn’t it, to have 
asked Christopher what he was going to do the 
next day just after he had left port ? 


] ANIEL PENROSE, too, might have been a 

knight. Astride his horse and with his lance 
resting on his hip, he would have jogged along 
the open roads with his smiling eyes leveled 
ahead of him, ready for anything that might 
come, whether dragon or rival knight. I think 
he would either have whistled or sung a song. 
1 never heard of a knight whistling, so I guess 
he would have sung. Anyway he would not 
have worried. 

I have noticed another fine quality in Daniel 
Penrose: You feel that whatever sort of life he 
may lead, it will be a big life. I mean, you don’t 
feel that it is going to be necessary for him to 
be elected a United States senator, or to make 
a fortune = write a play before he is recognized 
as big. As he sits on the sand with his arms 
over his knee s, looking out to sea, I sometimes 
feelas though he were already a success. I sup- 
pose that is because he gets so much out of 
every day as he is. 

I don’t know that it is quite loyal to make 
comparisons, Stephen, and yet two men must 
differ in a great many little ways. It is curious 
that he should be filling the same position you 
filled last summer. You know I admired you 
for the way you handled that, because I knew 
you did not like the work. It was a petty occu- 
pation for a man of your ability, yet you held 
your head well. But Daniel Penrose seems to 
be utterly oblivious of the position. He takes it 
as all in the day’s work without thinking about 
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OU know how children 
are. ‘‘Did you brush 
your teeth carefully?” 
is mother’s twice-a-day in- 


quiry; eternal vigilance in § 
this matter is the price of 
health later. ' 


But don’t forget that the tooth- 
brush intended as an implement of 
cleanliness may be also a source 
of danger. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 
Tooth 


SAFETY sresn 


is the way to be sure; the bristles 
can’t come out between the teeth, 
or in the gums or in the throat. 

And youcankeepa RUBBERSET & 
brush clean and §& 
sanitary, all the § 
time. i 


You can buy 
these brushes 

in practically 
every design 
that is scien- 
tifically cor- 


ee t in @ 
every style @ 
and in every y, 
texture of y 
bristle 


hard, soft or 
me di ul mi 
to it our 
ideas. 

The bris- 


tles are held 
forever in a 
solid base of 
vulcanized 
hard — rubber, 
which can- 
not rust out, 
boil out or 
deteriorate 
in any other § 
way. * 


RUBBERSET CO.,Newark,N.J. & 
R. & C. H. T. Co. Proprietors 


‘‘Makers of a Standard Brush for Every 
Use to Which a BRISTLE Brush is Put” 
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Scranton Lace 
Curtains No. 1245 


Scranton Lace 
Curtains No. 4795 “TT never 
realized 
what lace 
curtains 
would do 
for a home 
till we sent 
for this 
book.’’ 






Scranton Lace 
Curtains No. 0985 











ny room is more cozy and cheerful when 


the windows are curtained with stylish 
light and airy SCRANTON drapery tes. 


It’s so easy to carry out your very Own pet sc heme of decoration when you choose from such a 
wealth of modern, conventional and “period” designs; whose white, ivory or écru shades softly 
harmonize with any color plan. And Scranton Curtain Net cuts economically to 
any window requirement, or a few pairs of Scranton made-up Curtains will 
brighten and beautify a room astonishingly. 


Scranton Lace 
Curtains No. 4625 










Scranton Dutch 
Curtains No. 2386 










































Scranton Marquisette i S C R A N | O N L AC EF, S (4 
Curtains No. 7736 2 
Retain Their Shape Inexpensive 
If you like a Scranton pattern you may As a large number of very beautiful designs in 
be sure you will like its wear; espe lally the these artistic and durable laces are very moderately- 
way it keeps its shape and “hang” after | priced, the way to identify them is to look for the 
repeated launderings. trade-mark showing little “Miss Scranton” in the 
red circle. 
Closely Woven ; 
The closeness and quality of the texture How To Identify 
is better, for one thing. Then, only the Whichever curtaining you select, this trade-mark 
strongest and most durable threads are | figure tells you when it is a genuine Scranton Lace, 
. used. and is your guarantee of quality and satisfaction. t 
nton Maid-o-Net — om * m7 7 —. i 
ains No. 8806 ? : ; . Company 
is advertiseme re show ¢ a few of the : 
In this ady ertisement we show only a f W th ik alii iii iaecaiiaas 1900 Albuight Ave 
newest Spring patterns. Most stores will probably “Lace Curtains that Harmonize,” Py Please mail meacopyof 
? has been written for us by an expert Kg eur fend Mesa Laie 
' have these, as well as many other equally attractive on home decoration. Your postal 7 “ Carteins that Harmoaise.” 
Occnrian Mata aN as hee haben ‘ A; card request brings it free. yA } 
\ eee ae ee Scranton Draperies. Ask for them. Fa on? —_ 
4 
° o 
\ The Scranton Lace Company, 1300 Albright Ave., Scranton, Pa. 7 OF ptt 
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You can have beautiful floors 
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"4 EAUTIFUL floors are not always How to make your floors beautiful = Try it on your piano or Victrola to preserve a 

/ costly floors. How you care for and keep them so the fine finish. Use it on the dining-room ) 
















floors is more important than what 
they are made of. 


They may be the finest hardwood or 
ordinary soft wood, painted or var- 
nished. If they are made to glow 
with soft reflections—if they are kept 
free from worn spots and scratches, 
then, and only then, are they beauti- 
ful. 


How many times have you had this 
discouraging experience? 


How many times have you had a 
hardwood floor refinished, or a soft- 
wood floor newly stained, only to 
have it hold its lustre for a month or 
so—then become dull and lustreless, 
marred with scratches, stains and 
unsightly rough spots where the most 
wear comes? 


This spring learn the better way— 
the way of lasting beauty. 


You can do it; whatever kind your 
floors may be. 


Wax your floors with Old English—the 
polish that protects. 


Old English Wax goes on the wood— not 
in it. Instead of soaking in and darken- 
ing the wood or finish, as oily polishes do, 
it forms a hard, transparent surface that 
protects the floor from scratches, heel marks 
and stains. 


It takes on a rich, mellow polish which 
transforms the ordinary floor into a thing 
of soft reflections. 


It lasts for months, and needs no attention 
except the daily dusting and occasional 
touching up with fresh wax of the spots at 


doorways and other places where the wear . 


is heavy. 


Get a can of Old English today, and see 
for yourself why it has become so popular. 
Be sure you get Old English, because it is 
more economical to use and gives better 
protection than ordinary waxes. 


Other uses for the polish that 
protects 


The uses you will find for Old English—the 
things it will beautify and protect against 
wear—are almost innumerable. 


table to protect the surface from heat and 
liquids. Linoleums waxed with it keep their 
patterns twice as long. On AUTOMOBILES 
it preserves the beauty of the original finish, 
sheds dust, and makes frequent washings 
unnecessary. 


Send for sample and book 


Sign and mail the coupon below with 10c in 
stamps or coin, and we will send you post- 
paid generous samples of Old English Wax 
and Old English Brightener. With them 
we will send our valuable book on home 
beautifying. This book tells how to— 


—finish new floors —get that ‘‘hand rubbed” 


—‘‘do over”’ old floors 

—protect varnished floors 

—prevent ‘‘worn spots” 

—clean waxed floors 

—finish interior woodwork 

—double the life of linoleums 

—finish Mission furniture 

—polish and preserve the fin- 
ish on automobiles 

—care for highly polished fur- 
niture 


look 

—have easily cleaned kitchen 
and bathroom floors 

—fill ugly floor cracks 

—remove stains 

—remove varnish, shellac or 
paint 

—have a perfect dance floor 

—and many other helpful 
hints, do’s and don'ts 


Send for samples and book now, and see for 
yourself that you can make your floors, 
furniture and woodwork more beautiful 
than ever before, and keep them so for 
months. Address The A. S. Boyle Com- 
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pany, 1003 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 






ROE Rare 


For sale by paint, hardware, drug, house-furnishing, auto-supply and department stores in 
the United States and Canada 







The polish that protects Ore 
Floors of hard or soft wood— Pianos . AUTOMOBILES Table Tops 7. Boyle 
fimshed or unfinished Linoleums Furmiture Leather Upholstery Ping ban 
















@ DanadAve., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Send me samples of 
OLD ENGLISH WAX 
and BRIGHTENER, 
and your valuable book 
on Home Beautifying. En- 
closed is 10c (stampsor coin) 
for postage. 


Do you want to double the life of the finish on your waxed, varnished or shellacked floors? Use OL.D ENGLISH BRIGHT- 
ENER always to clean them. It is the safe cleaner to use on such floors because it does not injure the finish or darken the 
wood, as do soap and water and preparations containing oil. It does more than clean—it adds a light, hard, transparent 


surface of wax each time used. This renews the beauty of the finish and protects it against wear. OLD ENGLISH BRIGHT- 


ENER can be used on any finish. Try it today! It is for sale by most dealers who have OLD ENGLISH WAX. Mail 
coupon on the right for sample. 






OLD ENGLISH 
BRIGHTENER 
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FAULTLESS 


“REG.U.S.PAT. OFF.” 














Here’s A Good 
Hot Water Bottle! 


It’s the “*‘WEAREVER”’ No. 40; a very serv- 
iceable style! It has no seams to leak or bindings 
to come loose. It is moulded into one piece 
not cemented together. Its rubber is strong and 
tough, and our scientific manufacturing processes 
make it so durable that this hot water bottle will 
stand the hardest kind of service for a‘long time. 
The Patented Neck Construction (notice the 
wide, oval neck) adds strength where many hot 
water bottles are weakest. 

““WEAREVER” No. 40 is made in six sizes, 
Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4; has a smooth, sanitary 
surface; is rich maroon in color, and is very pop- 
ular for home use. Sizes 00 and O are also made 
in blue color. 

There are various other styles of ‘‘'WEAR- 
EVER" Hot Water Bottles. Ask your druggist 
to show them to you; also the other articles 

shown below. All Faultless 
7} “WEAREVER” Rubber Goods 
offer you exceptional value and 
the finest kind of service. 


Booklet Free 


“Rubber Goods—Their Selection, t 
and Proper Care.” A 32-page booklet 
showing colored illustrations of these and 
other goods, with articles telling how to 
use rubber goods, and how to take care 
of them, mailed free upon request. Write 
for it! 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete Line of 
Rubber Goods for the Home. 


310 Rubber Street, Ashland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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DEC.22'14 Articles Shown Here 


A—Wearever” De 
Luxe No. 50 Hot Water 
Bottle (Pat. Mch. 20,’06 
Dec. 22,°14). Size 2, Maroon, 
Silver Gray or Mottled color. 
B—“Wearever” De Luxe 
No. 26 Fountain Syringe (Pat. 
Dec. 22, '14). Size 2, Maroon, Sil- 

ver Gray or Mottled color. 
C—“Wearever” No. 24 Fountain 
Syringe. Sizes 2 and 3, Maroon color. 
D—“Wearever” Kubber Sponges. “A 
size for Every Hand.” Shaped to fit the 
hand, 
Y E—Faultless Sponge Brushes. 3 sizes. 
' F—Faultless “Kantchoke” Nipple (Pat. 
June 22, 09). Bali Top Shape. Pure Gum 
Transparent (Light) or Pure Para (Dark); 
$ also Red, Black and Uncolored. " 
G—Faultless “Kantchoke” Nipplk 
Pat. June 22,'09). Regular Shape. Pure 
m Transparent (Light) or Pure Para 
also White, Maroonand Black. 
ultless Nipple. Pure Gum 
ransparent (Light) or Pure Para 
rk); alsoWhite, Maroon, Black. 
uitless Swan Bill ? l 
Gum Transparent (L t 
ure Para (Dark); also White, 
on and Black. 
onal View of Fault- 
Natural Nurser’’ Nip 
ple (Pat. July 13, °15). 
K—Faultless “Nat- 
ural Nurser’’ (Pat. July 
13'15). The Breast 
like Nurser. 
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THE LETTERS 
SHE NEVER SENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


it one way or the other. He doesn’t honor the 
job as you did; he ignores it. Yet I know he 
fulfills his duties with all there is in him. 

You remember how you disliked to meet 
guests of the hotel when you were outside. I 
was reminded of it the other day as two or 
three happened along the beach. They greeted 
Daniel Penrose as though he were a guest him- 
self, and he chatted and smiled with them quite 
as unaffectedly as though he were. 

I haven’t been able to see that at any time 
or in any mood he is ever conscious of himself. 
I suppose it is because of this that he makes 
me unconscious of myself. It is only when I get 
back here that I drift into my old bad habit of 
analysis. I’m sure that when he is by himself 
he doesn’t do like that. Heis probably too busy 
with what he has in hand. 

I’m very sure he sleeps soundly at night. 


XII 
September Tenth. 

AA Y DEARSTEPIIEN: Itis almost three 
al weeks since I have written one of these 
letters you will never get. Somehow I haven’t 
felt the need of writing. I think I must be 
pretty well readjusted. Yet it isn’t so much 
that as that the days have gone so rapidly. 

The weather has been so fine that I have not 
missed my swim more than twice. Daniel Pen- 
rose has taught me the crawl stroke, and I am 
now quite an adept at it. I had always thought 
it peculiarly a man’s stroke, but somehow he 
waived the distinction as he does distinctions 
of all sorts. He seems to think that there is no 
reason why a man, or a womaneither, shouldn’t 
do anything that he—or she—can do. 

This afternoon it rained. I was sitting in my 
room trying, without much success, to read. 
have been out so much in the open lately that 
to be shut up made me feel imprisoned. Once 
I grew so restless that I was on the point of get- 
ting into my bathing suit and going out in the 
rain to the beach. I felt as though the beat of 
the drops on my face and head would be sooth- 
ing. Only the fact that my family and the 
neighbors would have thought I had gone mad 
held me back. Yet, after all, it would have 
been an innocent enough thing to do, wouldn’t 
it? But I didn’t go. I didn’t have the courage. 
Then, at three o’clock, Mary came up and an- 
nounced there was a gentleman to see me. “A 
Mr. Daniel Penrose, who didn’t have no card,” 
she explained in some scorn. 

I couldn’t believe it at first. He had never 
asked permission to come; he had just come. 
| didn’t suppose he even knew where the house 
was. He had just come, and I was glad that he 
had come. We still had forty pages of ‘“‘ L’ Abbé 
Constantin” to read, and soon he will be going 
back to Cambridge. 

When I came in he made no apologies. I 
liked that. You feel that Daniel Penrose would 
never do a thing for which he had to apologize. 
“T thought we might get ahead ten or fifteen 
pages if you weren’t busy,” he said. 

So I sat down and we translated two whole 
chapters. It is a beautiful story, Stephen. 

‘Then we sat on for another hour and, when 
mother came in, I said just this: 

“Mother, this is Daniel Penrose.’ 

I forgot that she had never even heard of 
him. I could see her studying him rather 
sharply for a minute, and then she, too, forgot 
she did not know very much about him. It 
isn’t necessary. What he is shows in his face 
and his speech. He is clean and wholesome 
and young. As he rose to go I heard mother 
say: ‘‘I hope you will call again, Mr. Penrose.” 

That was all there was to the incident, but it 
helped to make a disagreeable afternoon pass 
very pleasantly. 


, 


XIII 
September Twenty-fourth. 

/ EAR STEPHEN: We can’t isolate our 

selves, and we can’t isolate any separate 
incident of our lives, no matter how trivial it 
seems. Everything, unless it dies, grows, Ste 
phen. There are only two ways, Stephen—to 
grow or to die. A chance word, a passing face, 
every tiny little thought and act is like a wood 
vine slip; it falls into the soil of ourselves and 
grows or dies. And if it grows it may creep up 
and up, little tendrils reaching out here and 
there, until it stretches out over our whole 
house. We must either choke it out at the be- 
ginning or let it take its course. 

Everything is growing or dying, Stephen. 
Nothing stands still. To-night I sit here trem- 
bling before the realization of that awful truth. 
It is so big, so inexorable! Yet we go on so 
carelessly ignoring it, until we are brought face 
to face with some inevitable crisis to which it 
has led. 

It was in all innocence that I tried to isolate 
Daniel Penrose. He came into my life in such 
an unusual way that he seemed to have no 
part in it. He came up from the sea like some 
merman. So we met tor a moment a SI! gle 
acute moment—and then he went back into 
the ea, as I thought I was thinking only ol 
you when I did not tell you of him; I was 
thinking neither of him nor of myself. 

Then in the day s that followed there was no 
single point where I could begin to tell you 
about him. There was no single point where | 
could begin to tell him about you. There was 
no connection between you two. Each was 
separate, I thought; ea h isolated from the 
other. 

He was separate even from myself. He had 
no more to do with me than a character in fi 
tion. My life was here and with you. His was 
somewhere else. When we met, each was still 
pursuing his distinct life. The fact. that we 
had never been introduced had something to 
do with this conception, I think. He was not 
connected in the usual conventional fashion, 
through a mutual friend. There was a broken 
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1L15. Handsome Tailored Suit, made of 
a beautiful American All-Wool Velour—a 
Spring weight, soft fleecy material which 
is very fashionable. The coat is cut with 
stylish fullness, held at the waist line by a 
tacked belt of self material. The square 
cape collar is trimmed with enamel buttons 
in back and the lapels may be buttoned 
up at neck as shown in the small picture. 
The coat is attractively trimmed on the 
slashed flare cuffs, the four poekets 
and around the bottom with paral 
lel rows of silk tailor stitching. The 
model is 31 inche§ long and is richly 
lined with fancy figured silk. The 
skirt is shirred at the waist line in 
back and the shirring is concealed 
by a belt of the material. It hasa 
panel effect at each side with but 
ton trimmed pockets at the hips. 
Fastens at left side. Comes in navy 
blue, green or the fashionable new 
gold color. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, and 
40 inches skirt length. Also to fit 
misses and small women, sizes 32 
to 38 bust measure, and 38 inches 
skirt poneth. oe 
lengths with deep 
basted heml.......c.cee $25.00 
6L17. Turban of Fancy Silk Straw 
Braid with crown of Silk Poplin 
trimmed with ribbon rosettes and 
imitation Aigrette. Comes in all 
black, also in gold with black crown 


and in solid navy blue or 
green with black aigrette $2.98 
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FREE Write for this Book of FREE 


Spring Fashions Today. 
It’s time to think of your new Spring Clothes and 
| our Fashion Catalogue will help you. 


Our handsome Fashion Catalogue contains 278 pages of beautiful illustrations, 


this Spring and Summer. Sit right down and drop us a postal card. Ask for 
our free Fashion Catalogue No. 77L. We will send it to you by return mail. 


Remember, we pay all mail or express charges on anything you order from 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 





1L16 
Suit 


$18.98 


1L16. Smart Suit for Spring and Summer 
Wear made of fine all-wool Poplin. The 
jacket has a yoke both back and front with 
three stitched box plaits at each side of 
front and three box plaits in back. Model 
has a button-trimmed belt and a panel box 
plait at lower part in center of back. The 
collar is of self material and there is a de- 
tachable over-collar of Broadcloth with 
cuffs to match, finished with tailor stitch 
ing. The sleeves have detachable 
stitched cuffs. Note also the two 
fancy pockets. Jacket is 29 inches 
long and is lined with fancy fig 
ured silk. The skirt is a flare model 
with plaits at each side and is 
shirred at the top in back where 
there is a belt of the material. 
Skirt fastens at left side. Comes in 
navy blue, Copenhagen blue, green 
or the seth new gold color. 
Sizes: 32 to 46 bust measure, and 
40 inches skirt length. Also to fit 
misses and small women, sizes 32 
to 38 bust measure, and 38 inches 
skirt length, | padd 
lengths with deep 
basted hem .......ccoce $18.98 

6L18. Smart Turban with Crown 
of Taffeta Silk and brim of silk 
Straw Braid. Brim is trimmed with 
French knots and silk embroidery 
Hat comes in black with gold trim 
ming, also in gold, navy blue, 
Copenhagen blue or green with 


contrasting embroidery 
CO RAFUIOMINC. 0000 sccccce $1.98 
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The MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
of SWITZERLAND 


has organized an AMERICAN Company 


to sell its famous 


Embroidered Dress and 
Waist Patterns 


direct to YOU from their Swiss workrooms without 


middleman’s profit 


Controlling largest factories in Switzerland, with finest needleworkers, 


operating at low manufacturing cost, and SELLING DIRECT TO YOU, 


these exquisite Embroidered patterns 
are very low-priced. 


135 Different Patterns 


Each in many color 
combinations 
FREE Samples of the ACTUAL 


GOODS -—showing fabric and embroidery —will 
be sent to You, by mailing us the Coupon below. 
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THE LETTERS 


SHE NE VY] EE R & es) SEN r 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


link in the ordinary chain. And then, so little of 
me is here; so much is with you. Sometimes I 
feel detached even from myself. 

Yet all this while it seems the wood vine has 
been growing. I understand now that it must 
have kept growing, unless I had killed it at the 
beginning. That is the law; thatis the ruthless 
law. 

Daniel Penrose has gone, and I have hurt 
him. [had to hurt him, Stephen. I had to up- 
root him and tear away all the little tendrils. 
It wascruel. It has left me weak and ashamed. 
It has left me more alone than ever. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. I would rather 
have uprooted myself, had I been alone. 

We met on the beach. He was dressed in a 
new blue serge suit and he looked bigger than 
everinit. His face and hands are very bronzed. 
He was immaculate and clean shaven and his 
eyes shone. We finished the last pages of our 
book, and then he closed it. To me it was as 
though he closed our own friendship then. I 
had never thought ahead; it was impossible 
with him. 

Then he looked me full in the eyes. ‘‘ Peggy 
Pearce,” he said—I don’t remember that he 
had ever called me by name before—‘‘I want 
to see you when you come back to Cambridge.” 

His voice startled me; it was like a com- 
mand. ‘I shall be glad to have you call,” I 
said. 


| . WAS silent a moment, and I held my 

breath in fear of what he might say next. 
There was no reason why I should have held it. 
I think women must have a sixth sense. 

“Peggy Pearce,” he said, ‘‘some day I’m 
going to marry you.” 

That is what he said, Stephen. It sounds 
frightfully bald and crude as I put it down. It 
was—and yet—and yet at that moment it 
seemed exactly what I expected him to say. 
It sounded so dead honest coming from him, 
for a wild second [ almost believed it. If he 


Now mailing! 
Mandel’s 


is being sent, now, to those re- 


Magazine for spring 


questing it. Your copy mailed free, 


if you write. A book of authoritative 
fashions from State Street’s distinc- 
tive store of style. 


The new 
serge middy 


We picture a new 
note in spring 
wear—coat middy 
of serge, worn 
with or without 
belt. 
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had picked me up and plunged into the waves prepaid have 
with me, it would have been no more than | A tailored yoke : 
expected. It sounded neither bald nor crude. releases a panel smoc¢ 
I sat there gasping for breath. [ could not at front which ; 
move. buttons in Nor- with 
Steadily, without offering to touch me, he folk effect. Slant- it mi 


said: ‘‘Some day—soon.” 

Stephen dear, as I put down these things 
because | must, it makes me feel disloyal. I 
feel as though ‘somehow I must be at fault. 
I wish you were here by my side, so that [ could 


ing pockets with 
flaps. White flan- 
nel collar and 
cuffs. Silk Wind- 
sor tie and but- 
tons. Color, navy 
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tell you all face to face. I need your arm a" oak ot “On 
about me. years ; - ’ 
lor a moment I was too dazed to reply to ; SC1S' 
him. I did not want toreply to him. His eyes ; ee case bleec 
were smiling. I did not want to hurt him. Do to . 5 
you know why? It was because I knew he was ¢' $3.95 rise 
soaring. It was like lifting a gun to a bird in i k 
full flight. L was thinking of him alone. ts = mak 
“You don’t know what you're saying,” I A women Ss Wear magazine the 
faltered. ’ ° 
“Ves,” he said, ‘*I know.” you can t afford to m1ss swol 
“It’s impossible!” I cried. ; ; : : Or 
“‘ Nothing is impossible,” he said. ‘I'd dive You want what is new and modish; you'll Pi 
to the bottom of the ocean to get you. I'd find it in these models from Mandel’s Clalit: 


climb to the highest mountain peak to find 
you.” 

I’m putting down just the words he used. 
Had it been possible | would have run from 


great stocks—apparel selected for critical, 
metropallt in trade. No ‘‘set’’ styles, but the truly 
new and fashionable things not found in spring 
catalogs printed last fall. Distinct departments 


“Do 
“ie 


him. ‘That would have been the easiest way. devoted to Misses and girls, and clever things for shou 
Only he could run faster than I, and he would — tots. B prepay all apparel and guarantee to the c 
have caught up with me. I had a terrible a ae 
feeling that he would do what he said, and that It 
I could not hide from him anywhere. Tell us now— today —to forward 

“This year I shall get my degree,”’ he said. your copy of Mandel’s Magazine harn 
“And then ” that contains style information dif- f 

: ficult to secure in any other way; orm 


It was as though I were listening to you 
again, Stephen. It was the thought of you 
that gave me strength. 

“Daniel Penrose,” I said, “evidently you 
do not know that I am already engaged to be 
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more than a catalog or price list. 
Many garments are shown in color. 
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making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers , etc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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said. Department 16 Chicago cutt! 
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The new way to manicure. Read how 
easily you can have lovely, well-kept nails. 





















A touch of Cutex 
Nail White under- 
neath the nails re- 
moves all stains— 
gives them snow- 
white tips. 


Cutex Nail Polish 
gives just the quick, 
waterproof polish 
you want, 







Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 


TART today to have the shapely, well- 

kept nails that make any hand beautiful. 

See how quickly, how easily you can 

have the most wonderful manicure—see how 

smooth and firm Cutex keeps your cuticle 

without trimming or cutting it; how lovely 
it makes your nails look! 
















See what specialists say 
Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says: 
“On no account trim the cuticle with 
This leaves a raw, 
bleeding edge which will give 
rise to hangnails, and often 
makes the rim of flesh about 


SCissors. 


the nail become sore and 
swollen.’’ 
Over and over, other spe- 


cialists repéat the advice 
“Do not trim the cuticle.” 
‘Under no circumstances 
should scissors or knife touch 
the cuticle.” “Cutting is ruinous.” 

It was to meet this need for a 
harmless cuticle remover that the Cutex 
formula was prepared. 


Janet Beecher, one of the 
best emotional actresses, 
ays: ‘When I saw what 
S : 1 smooth edge Culex g j 
Removes surplus cuticle without pti drag egy ho 
. fully shaped it made the 

cutting 


base of my nails, I bade 
completely 


my maid use it always." 


Cutex does away with cuticle 








cutting, leaves the skin at the base of the 
° . Mar io (above) one 
nail smooth and firm, unbroken. of ths seeee gone 
gowned women on the Gladys Hanson, noted for her beauty, 
Today you will fod that professional man- sage, tae: tion se = has deem quite properly described by 
yu eve olevatec ‘ svanville “ ere C ber fec ele 
ing y cuticle cut oO ov.” i anso 7 : é 
icurists in the most fashionable New York Cain maker aes welts te a revelation of whal @ manicure 


look so much better."’ ought to be. 


hotels invariably use Cutex. Everyone who 
understands the care of the nails finds that 
the Cutex method is the one simple, scien- 
tific way to care for the cuticle. 


have the nail reach just to the top of the finger. 


In the Cutex package you will find orange 
stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap a little 
cotton around the end of the stick and dip it 
into the Cutex bottle. Then work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently pushing 
ists say that it is now considered good form _ back the cuticle. Almost at once you will find 
to give the nail an oval shape—that is, tohave you can wipe off the dead surplus skin. 
it conform to the shape of the finger tip, and to Rinse the hands in clear water. 


The new way to manicure 


Kirst, file your nails to the proper length 
and shape. The best professional manicur- 








Send 14c today for this complete 
midget manicure set 


Tear off the coupon now and send it to us with 14c—10c for 
the manicure set and 4c for postage and packing—and we will 
send you a complete midget manicure set containing trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex Nail Cake 
(polish), Cutex Polishing Paste and Cutex Cuticle Comfort, 
together with orange stick, emery boards, and absorbent cotton. 
Enough for six “‘manicures.’’ Send for it today. 











Then a touch of Cutex Nail White—a soft, 
white cream, which removes all discolorations 
from underneath the nails. 


Cutex Nail Cake rubbed on the palm of the 
hand and passed quickly over the nails, gives 
them a delightful polish. Should you wish an 
especially brilliant, long-lasting polish, apply 
Cutex Polishing Paste first, then the Nail Cake. 


The first Cutex manicure makes 
a decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize what a 
great improvement even one application makes; 
you cannot know how attractive your nails can be 
made to look. 

After a few applications, no matter how ugly 
cuticle-cutting has made your nails, Cutex will soon 
give them the shapeliness and symmetry everyone 
admires. ‘Try it. See for yourself. 


Where to get Cutex 


Cutex manicure preparations are sold in all high- 
class drug stores and at the toilet goods counters of 
department stores. 


Cutex comes in 50c bottles with an introductory 
size at 25c. The 50c bottle is the more economical 
size to buy—it will last three times as long as the 
25c bottle. Extra large size bottles, $1.00. Cutex 
Nail White is 25c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
powder or paste form is also 25c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is 25c. If your 
favorite store has not yet been supplied with Cutex, 
order direct from us and we will fill your order 
promptly. 

Our Cutex Traveling set at $1.00 is thoroughly 
practical and desirable, containing four Cutex prep- 
arations and flexible file, orange sticks and emery 
boards. A handy, compact set. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct, sending his name, and we 
will promptly send you your set. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 501, 9 West Broadway, New York 


If you live in Canada, write Maclean, Benn & Nelson, Dept. 
501, 489 St. Paul Strcet, West, Montreal, for Canadian prices. 








This complete manicure set 
sent for 14 cents. 
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The MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
of SWITZERLAND 


has organized an AMERICAN Company 
to sell its famous 


Embroidered Dress and 
Waist Patterns 


direct to YOU from their Swiss workrooms without 
middleman’s profit 


Controlling largest factories in Switzerland, with finest needleworkers, 
operating at low manufacturing cost, and SELLING DIRECT TO YOU, 
these exquisite Embroidered patterns 
are very low-priced. 


135 Different Patterns 


Each in many color 
combinations 
FREE Samples of the ACTUAL 


GOODS —showing fabric and embroidery—will 
be sent to You, by mailing us the Coupon below. 










N°5039 
Organdie 
Dress Robe 


None of our materials is made up—the 
pictures show how the garments will look when made up from our materials. 
The MAKING IS SO SIMPLE, in using our patterns, that most women will 
DO THE MAKING THEMSELVES; or home dressmakers will make 


them up at small cost. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction and will PROMPTLY REFUND 
YOUR MONEY, if you do not like the goods when they are received. 
Send for Our Catalog 


with ACTUAL PIECES OF THE GOODS showing Embroidery—for 
Women’s Dresses, Girls’, Children’s and Babies’ Garments, Waists and Under- 













Q % wear. Also finished Handkerchiefs. See beautifully colored full-page 
Ue, of our Robes in March Pictorial Review. 
%, “a Select a Pattern From This Page 
e 


to get your order filled at once. Address orders or inquiries to 


Se 
Y, MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
You, of SWITZERLAND 
J re 43-47 W. 24th St., New York City,N.Y. 
a | 4 
“og Reliable women may make 
4, a good livelihood 
By selling our goods in their 
x %, ome Town. Our goods 
: “ars o aE VES when shoes 
Signed mane te, y, ng to ei een 
Address. aoe WRITE 
TODAY 




















THE LETTERS 
SHE NEVER SENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


link in the ordinary chain. And then, so little of 
me is here; so much is with you. Sometimes I 
feel detached even from myself. 

Yet all this while it seems the wood vine has 
been growing. I understand now that it must 
have kept growing, unless I had killed it at the 
beginning. That isthe law; that is the ruthless 
law. 

Daniel Penrose has gone, and I have hurt 
him. [had tohurt him, Stephen. I had to up 
root him and tear away all the little tendrils. 
It wascruel. It has left me weak and ashamed. 
It has left me more alone than ever. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. I would rather 
have uprooted myself, had I been alone. 

We met on the beach. He was dressed in a 
new blue serge suit and he looked bigger than 
ever init. His face and hands are very bronzed. 
He was immaculate and clean shaven and his 
eyes shone. We finished the last pages of our 
book, and then he closed it. To me it was as 
though he closed our own friendship then. I 
had never thought ahead; it was impossible 
with him. 

Then he looked me full in the eyes. “‘ Peggy 
Pearce,” he said—I don’t remember that he 
had ever called me by name before—‘“‘I want 
to see you when you come back to Cambridge.” 

His voice startled me; it was like a com- 
mand. “I shall be glad to have you call,” I 
said. 


| r WAS silent a moment, and I held my 

breath in fear of what he might say next. 
‘There was no reason why I should have held it. 
I think women must have a sixth sense. 

‘““Peggy Pearce,” he said, ‘‘some day I’m 
going to marry you.” 

That is what he said, Stephen. It sounds 
frightfully bald and crude as I put it down. It 
was—and yet—and yet at that moment it 
seemed exactly what I expected him to say. 
It sounded so dead honest coming from him, 
for a wild second I almost believed it. If he 
had picked me up and plunged into the waves 
with me, it would have been no more than I 
expected. It sounded neither bald nor crude. 
I sat there gasping for breath. I could not 
move. 

Steadily, without offering to touch me, he 
said: ‘‘Some day—soon.” 

Stephen dear, as [ put down these things 
because | must, it makes me feel disloyal. I 
feel as though somehow I must be at fault. 
1 wish you were here by my side, so that I could 
tell you all face to face. I need your arm 
about me. 

lor a moment [ was too dazed to reply to 
him. I did not want to reply to him. His eyes 
were smiling. I did not want to hurt him. Do 
you know why? It was because I knew he was 
soaring. It was like lifting a gun to a bird in 
full flight. IL was thinking of him alone. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying,” I 
faltered. 

““Ves,” he said, ‘I know.”’ 

“Tt’s impossible!” I cried. 

“‘Nothing is impossible,” he said. ‘‘I’d dive 
to the bottom of the ocean to get you. Id 
climb to the highest mountain peak to find 
you.” 

I’m putting down just the words he used. 
Had it been possible | would have run from 
him. That would have been the easiest way. 
Only he could run faster than I, and he would 
have caught up with me. I had a terrible 
feeling that he would do what he said, and that 
1 could not hide from him anywhere. 

“This year I shall get my degree,” he said. 
“And then = 

It was as though I were listening to you 
again, Stephen. It was the thought of you 
that gave me strength. 

“Daniel Penrose,” I said, ‘evidently you 
do not know that | am already engaged to be 
married,” 

His arms dropped to his sides. “Peggy!” he 
said, 

I felt as though [ were standing before him 
with a knife dripping blood. He moved his 
hand over his forehead. 

““Tt’s all my fault,” [I said. “TI should have 
told you long ago. Only, there seemed to be 
no reason.” 

““No,” he said. “No reason that you knew 
of.” He was silent a moment. Then he said: 
“Pm sorry. I must have hurt you.”’ 

“It’s | who have hurt you,” I said. “It’s all 
a great pity.” 

“Vet,” he said, ‘somehow I feel I’m right.” 

“Vou mustn’t think that,’ I said. ‘‘?’m 
waiting for Stephen. I—I don’t think [ should 
have helped you with your French. But I did 
want to help someone a little.” 

‘“How you would help a man!”’ he said. 


ZOU see, Stephen dear, I couldn’t write you 
all those things, could 1? It would not 
sound modest of me. Yet that is what he said. 
As he lost his grip, I seemed to regain mine. 
“You will go back to Cambridge and forget 
about me,” I said. ‘“‘ You are young.” 

‘*And you are young too,” he said. 

At that moment I felt much older than he. 
*“Good-by, Daniel Penrose,” I said. He took 
my hand, but he did not say anything. ‘‘ Good 
by,” I said again. 

“Then I may not come to sce you in Cam- 
bridge?” 

“It is better not,” I said. 

“Then,” he said, ‘‘I shall see you somewhere 
else.” 

“You must forget me,” I said. 

Then I got up and hurried away. I looked 
back once—just once, Stephen—and he was 
still standing there. 

I must forget him, and he must forget me; 
there is no other way. Only I shall pray that 
he may not forget his youth. Oh, I shall pray 
for that every night! 
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ow mailing! 
Mandel’s Magazine for spring 
is being sent, now, to those re- 
questing it. Your copy mailed free, 
if you write. A book of authoritative 


fashions from State Street’s distinc- 
tive store of style. 


The new 
serge middy 


We picture a new 
note in spring 
wear—coat middy 
of serge, worn 
with or without 
belt. 


Charges 

prepaid 

A tailored yoke 
releases a panel 
at front which 
buttons in Nor- 
folk effect. Slant- 
ing pockets with 
flaps. White flan- 
nel collar and 
cuffs. Silk Wind- 
sor tie and but- 
tons. Color, navy 
blue only. Sizes 
16, 18 and 20 
years, 
No. W J702. 
Price, prepaid, 


| asi | $3.95 


+] . 

A women’s wear magazine 
’ . 

you cant afford to miss 


You want what is new and modish; you'll 
find it in these models from Mandel’s 
great stocks—apparel selected for critical, 
metropolitan trade. No ‘‘set’’ styles, but the truly 
new and fashionable things not found in spring 
catalogs printed last fall. Distinct departments 
devoted to Misses and girls, and clever things for 
wee tots. We prepay all apparel and guarantee to 
please mail patrons. 










Tell us now—today —to forward 
your copy of Mandel’s Magazine 
that contains style information dif- 
ficult to secure in any other way; 
more than a catalog or price list. 
Many garments are shown in color. 


Mandel Brothers 


Department 16 Chicago 
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4 Wonderful 
usic Lessons tines; 
musiclessons 
Sent FREE under great American 
and European teachers. 
The lessons are am irvel 
of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Paderewski 
and other great authorities. 
Any Instrument or Voice 
Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons—if at all, etc., and we will send you 
six lessons free and prepaid—any of the following © 0m- 
plete Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers 
courses), by the great Wm. H. Sherwood; HARMONY, 
by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker; VOICE COl RSE 
(with aid of phonograph), by Crampton; PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark; VIOLIN, COR- 
NET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REEDORGAN, 
by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove in this 
remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS 
BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with tree 
lessons. Send no money. 
SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
Chicago, Ill. 


2291 Siegel-Myers Building 
Home-Making 


The New Profession 


—a 100-pp. illus. hand-buok—FREE. Home-study De 
mestic Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dres* 
making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, et 











Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The new way to manicure. 
easily you can have lovely, well-kept nails. 







Read how 
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A touch of Cutex 
Nail White under- 
neath the nails re- 
moves all stains— 
gives them snow- 
white lips. 


Cutex Nail Polish 
gives just the quick, 
waterproof polish 
you want, 


Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 


TART today to have the shapely, well- 

kept nails that make any hand beautiful. 

See how quickly, how easily you can 

have the most wonderful manicure—see how 

smooth and firm Cutex keeps your cuticle 

without trimming or cutting it; how lovely 
it makes your nails look! 


See what specialists say 

Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says: 
“On no account trim the cuticle with 
scissors. This leaves a raw, 
bleeding edge which will give 
rise to hangnails, and often 
makes the rim of flesh about 
the nail become sore and 
swollen.”’ 

Over and over, other spe- 
cialists repéat the advice 
“Do not trim the cuticle.” 
““Under no circumstances 
should scissors or knife touch 
the cuticle.” “Cutting is ruinous.” 

It was to meet this need for a 
harmless cuticle remover that the Cutex 
formula was prepared. 


Removes surplus cuticle without 
cutting 

Cutex completely does away with cuticle 
cutting, leaves the skin at the base of the 
nail smooth and firm, unbroken. 

Today you will find that professional man- 
icurists in the most fashionable New York 
hotels invariably use Cutex. Everyone who 
understands the care of the nails finds that 
the Cutex method is the one simple, scien- 
tific way to care for the cuticle. 


The new way to manicure 
First, file your nails to the proper length 
and shape. The best professional manicur- 
ists say that it is now considered good form 
to give the nail an oval shape—that is, to have 
it conform to the shape of the finger tip, and to 

















Junet Beecher, one of the 
best emotional actresses, 
says: ‘*When I saw what 
a smooth edge Cutex gave 
my cuticle, how beauti 
fully shaped it made the 
base of my nails, I bade 
my maid use it always.” 


Mary Nash, (above) one 
of the most perfectly 
women on the 








Gladys Hanson, noted for her beauty, 


lage, say ‘“[ don't see has been quite properly described by 
how I ever tolerated hav Granville Barker as a perfect “* Helen 
ing my cuticle cul of Troy.’ Miss Hanson says: ‘*Cutex 
Cutex makes my nails is a revelation of what a manicure 


look so much better.” ought to be 


have the nail reach just to the top of the finger. 

In the Cutex package you will find orange 
stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap a little 
cotton around the end of the stick and dip it 
into the Cutex bottle. Then work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. Almost at once you will find 
you can wipe off the dead surplus skin. 
Rinse the hands in clear water. 











. e “cc ° 
Enough for six ‘‘manicures.’’ 


— 








Send 14c today for this complete 
midget manicure set 


Tear off the coupon now and send it to us with 14c—10c for 
the manicure set and 4c for postage and packing 
send you a complete midget manicure set containing trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex Nail Cake 
(polish), Cutex Polishing Paste and Cutex Cuticle 
together with orange stick, emery boards, and absorbent cotton. 
Send for it today. 


and we will 


Comfort, 


Then a touch of Cutex Nail White—a soft, 
white cream, which removes all discolorations 
from underneath the nails. 


Cutex Nail Cake rubbed on the palm of the 
hand and passed quickly over the nails, gives 
them a delightful polish. Should you wish an 
especially brilliant, long-lasting polish, apply 
Cutex Polishing Paste first, then the Nail Cake. 


The first Cutex manicure makes 
a decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize what a 
great improvement even one application makes; 
you cannot know how attractive your nails can be 
made to look. 

After a few applications, no matter how ugly 
cuticle-cutting has made your nails, Cutex will soon 
give them the shapeliness and symmetry everyone 
admires. ‘Try it. See for yourself. 


Where to get Cutex 


Cutex manicure preparations are sold in all high- 
class drug stores and at the toilet goods counters of 
department stores. 


Cutex comes in 50c bottles with an introductory 
size at 25c. The 50c bottle is the more economical 
size to buy— it will last three times as long as the 
25c bottle. Extra large size bottles, $1.00. Cutex 
Nail White is 25c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
powder or paste form is also 25c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is 25c. If your 
favorite store has not yet been supplied with Cutex, 
order direct from us and we will fill your order 
promptly. 

Our Cutex Traveling set at $1.00 is thoroughly 
practical and desirable, containing four Cutex prep- 
arations and flexible file, orange sticks and emery 
boards. A handy, compact set. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct, sending his name, and we 
will promptly send you your set. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 501, 9 West Broadway, New York 


If you live in Canada, write MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Dept. 
501, 489 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, for Canadian pri: 


C$ 


This complete manicure set 
sent for If cents. 
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The Dish 
That 
Won't 
Stay Full 


Put a dish of Puffed Grains on the table when 
the children come home from school. Salt them 
a little, or douse with melted butter. Any Puffed 
Grain—Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. 








Note how soon that dish is emptied. 


You will know then that Puffed Grains have 
all the attractions of bonbons and cookies and 
nuts. But none of their objections. 


Not Morning Dainties Only 


Some folks serve Puffed Grains for breakfast, then put them 
away for the day. “They are missing two-thirds of the good. 


Think that Puffed Wheat 
and Rice are whole-grain 
foods. They are the only 
whole-grain foods with every 
food cell exploded. Here 
every atom feeds. 


ee 
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They come in the form 
of bubbles—grains cight times 
normal size. ‘They are airy, 
flaky, crisp and nut-like—enticing food confection. 


Puffed Wheat Mixed with Fruit 


You can float them in milk. You can use them in soup. 
[hey take the place of nut-meats in any way you use them. 
And children love them dry. 
when 


Are you not serving lesser foods hundred times 


Puffed Grains would be better? 





Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 











These foods are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process by 
being shot from guns. Inside of each grain this process creates 
a hundred million steam explosions. Thus every food cell is 
blasted. 

That fits every food cell for easy digestion. All the elements 
in the whole grain are made available as food. 


— ‘That’s where Puffed Grains 


, . differ from other whole-grain 
SS aaa foods. Not a food cell js 
5 1S, wasted—not an element is lost. 
Better one ounce of Puffed 
Wheat than a dish of wheat 
with most food cells unbroken. 


fitk or Cream Keep all three on hand. = 
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LAD ON 
HE ROAD TO ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


THE WEE 


The outburst was met with a sparkle of eyes, 
while the old, old saucy witchery crept into 
them. ‘‘ Do ye think, now, for a pair of vaga- 
bones like us that the morrow would be too 
far off?”’ 

The morrow had not been registered for 
many hours on the calendar as to-day when 
two shadowy figures appeared on the thres- 
hold of the gray, huddled cottage. The smaller 
stopped to blow a kiss upward to the window 
which marked the nursery. 

“The ‘Tinkerling was sleeping soundly. 
Bless him! Oh, I know we are leaving him in 
the best of care with the best of nurses, but we 
will have to find the best of all grannies to 
make up for our going away this first of all 
times.” And Patsy’s face told of unmistakable 
heart twinges. 

“* Don’t worry, little best of all mothers, but 
just look at that road. Isn’t it purple with the 
promise of a grandmother!” And the Tinker, 
laughing softly, pointed the way ahead. 

The road ran straight to meet sloping hills 
and rising sun, while all along it hung the 
purple haze of October. The east was slashed 
with spears of gold and orange, but overhead 
the sky showed the clear metallic hue of frost 
in the passing night. 

*©°Tis no longer a Springtime road of romance. 
Yonder see the goldenrod and asters taking the 
place of rosebuds and Jad y’s-slippers, and the 
only bird song we are likely to be hearing is 
the cawing of the rooks; and there’s a nipping 
frost in the air.” Patsy’s voice trailed off into 
the hint of a Sigh. 

“Sure, ’tis the autumn road of fulfillment. 
And what better road could ye be choosing 
for the quest of a grannie?” And the Tinker 
grinned as he always did when he borrowed 
Patsy’s tongue. 


eon grinned back. Her sighing regrets, if 

she had any, went the way of the passing 
breeze; andin the magic of that early sunrise 
hour ¢ and the encompassing haze all the mysti- 
cal lure of the road was borne in upon her as it 
had been in the days of old. The happenings 
of the past two years were swept aside in a 
breath. Patsy flung out her arms in an ecstasy 
of exhilaration. 

“OTis a grand day—this. But, Tinkerman 
I’m missing your kit and, by the same token, 
I’m not liking the cut of your clothes. Where 
are your rags, then?” 

The Tinker eyed his well-cut clothes rue- 
fully. 

““And I'll wager,” Patsy continued with 
mock scorn, ‘‘I’ll wager you have money in 
those pockets. What kind of a way is that, any- 
how, to be tramping the road? ”’ 

Instead of looking properly ashamed the 
Tinker eyed her in turn, and borrowed her 
scorn as well as her tongue: “‘ If yell pardon 
a personal remark, ma’am, I could be saying 
that ye looked a bit overdressed yourself 
Mrs. Burgeman!” 

““Hush!” Patsy stopped to lay a command- 
ing finger on her man’s lips. ‘“Ye’ll not be 
calling me that again or L’ll be tempted to un- 
wish ye. Mind! When we find little grannie 
we will have to be introducing each other right; 
but until then—for the rest of the road—we'’ll 
be just Patsy and the Tinker. And ——” 
Patsy’s eyes took to sparkling riotously while 
her lips seemed fairly bewitched with the thing 
she was thinking. “‘ Holy Saint Bridget! How 
could we be finding romance when we have it 
already found. But what’s to keep us fetching 
it along as we go, and leaving a bit behind on 
every doorsill that we cross? Tell me that! 
And the biggest share of all shall be for grannie, 
bless her!” 

Being the Tinker, of course he agreed— why 
shouldn’t he? He fell into his old swinging 
stride that Patsy found so hard to keep pace 
with; and with silence between them they fol- 
lowed the road, this time to carry romance 
instead of to find it. 


CANNOT be telling you the half of the ad- 

ventures that befell the two of them. As 
they went they watched for signs to point the 
road for them; mares’ tails in the sky, the flight 
of crows, the direction the wind blew the dry 
corn leaves, and a Cast horseshoe on the road. 
And when there were no Signs they robbed the 
nearest barnyard of a white feather and shot it 
into the air aS Patsy had once done in the old 
days. So again they left the choosing of the 
road to chance. 

Always their eyes were alert for a small, 
white-haired figure beginning to stoop with the 
years, They looked for it behind every gate, on 
every doorstep, at the window of every cottage. 
They stopped to chat with farmers behind pas- 
ture bars, and with children on their way to 
school; and Strangely enough their talk was 
alw ays Of the old, grandmothers in particular. 

“We are literally combing the countryside 
for her,’ laughed the Tinker at their first day’ S 
end as he and Patsy sat at supper in a small 
village inn. “If little grannie slip past us it will 
be nothing short of a miracle. 

“*Sure, you wouldn’t expect us to find her 
the first day? ’Twould be a poor kind of ad- 
venture entirely that began at sunrise and 
ended at sundown, and fetched us the thing we 
wanted with So little tramping. No, no, lad 
dear! Ye are forgetting that a quest always 
ends at the World’s End—ora place neighbor- 
ing it. Isn’t it the truth?’ And Patsy reached 
two little hands across the table to meet the 
Tinker’s—a way she had not lost for all that 
love and romance had been found a good two 
years before. 

The next morning they stumbled over the 
threshold of a red house to ask if they might 
gather Some reluctant apples that in spite of 
wind and ripeness still clung to a near-by tree— 
and there they thought they had found her. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Home Made Bread 


is better, more nutritious than 
any you can buy—and less ex. 
pensive. Try this easy recipe, using 


ear-Ever 


SEAMLESS 
Aluminum Bread Pans 


In 1 quart of water dissolve 2 cakes com- 
pressed yeast, 2 tablespoons salt and 2 of 
sugar. Stir in sifted flour (about 3 qts.) until 
a stiff dough is formed. Add 2 tablespoons 
lard and knead dough, ‘adding a little flour 
from time to time, until smooth and elastic. 
Cover and set in a warm place for two hours 
or until light. Form dough into loaves, place 
in ** Wear-Ever’’ Bread Pans and let rise 
again until light. Brush lightly with milk 
and place in oven. 


“Wear-Ever” Bread Pans take the 


heat quickly and hold it so that your bread 
will be baked evenly and thoroughly all the 
way through—delicious, crusty, wholeloaves 
that the entire family will enjoy. 

““Wear-Ever’’ Bread Pans require no 
grease. To remove bread, simply invert 
the Pan. 

**Wear-Ever’”’ utensils are made without 
seams from thick, hard sheet metal—they 
cannot break, chip, or rust—are pureand safe, 

Replace utensils that wear out 
With utensils that “Wear-Ever” 

If you have never used ‘“‘ Wear-Ever,”’ we 
will send you the sample I-qt. Ste wpan pic- 
tured below for only 30c, s coupon is mailed 
on or before April 20th, 191 
Send for your al today! 

FOR 
Cc TH. 
WEAR-EVER 


ae 


TRADE MARK 
> 
FADE wae 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
New Kensington, Pa., Dept. 12 or (if you live in Canada) 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Send prepaid, 1-qt. “‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. Enclosed is 
30c in stamps or coin—to be refunded if not satisfied. Offer 
good until April 20th, 1917, -_ 

Name 














Reduce Your Flesh! 


Itcan beaccom plished 
quickly with ease and 
safety —if you wear Dr. 
Jeanne Walter’s Rubber 
Garments. No dieting 
or strenuous exercise. 

No matter where the 
excess flesh exists there 
is a specially designed 
garment to cover that 
part of the body. Also 
made to cover the entire 
body. 





Eton Jacket 
Stock sizes $ 8.50 
To measure 12.00 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
icine Rubber Garments «= ne 1 Wome n 


are endorsed by leading 
physicians. 


Frown Eradicator. . $2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 
Brassiére . ‘+. « Ga 
Abdominal Solis - 6.00 
Bust Reducer .. . 5.00 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, 





: Hi Belt 
Jackets, etc. Send forillustrated Sjo¢h aa $ 8.50 
booklet. 


To measure 12.00 


DR. JEANNE Y.WALTER, "332952" 


Billing’s Building (4th Floor) 
Cor. 34th St. and 5th Ave. New Yorlk 
Representalives: 
Mrs. Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Eleanor Porter, 927 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 





















~ Cr 
Est. 1902, 





Be Ser e| 





Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousandsaretakingupthisco 
respected vocation. Offers un 
cial advantages. Excellent 
s Any woman of 18 or Ov 

fF under our simple, perfected 


LEARN AT HOME °2 


is endorsed byleadir , physicians. Dr.1 
the founder, will personally instruct 





time. 


sures thorough training yet savesalot i 

Low tuition; sr.all monthly payment Send 

for 32 lesson pa.ges and large illustrate! cata- 
ll logtoday—ALL FREEu ponrequest. Wr: c now. 


ICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING . 
116-A Michigan Boulevard, South Chicago 
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EREAFTER, the home of Spirella Corsets (in 
the United States) will be amid the most beau- 
tiful scenery in the world—at Niagara Falls. 

For Niagara at every point furnishes facilities for in- 
creased service to the three million clients of our many 
thousand corsetiéres. Shipping and mailing advan- 
tages mean prompt deliveries, and the town itself, 
besides affording ideal working and living conditions 
for the host of people concerned in the making of 
Spirella Corsets, provides the high-grade class of em- 
ployees needed. 


Fully six years ago, plans were started to move 
from our outgrown headquarters at Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania — six years of carefully studying conditions, 
of constructing sanitary, sun-lit buildings, of educat- 
ing new employees and finally moving a force of 
workers, all without interruption of service. 


During this time, Spirella business continued grow- 
ing so rapidly that new factories had to be opened 
up both in this country and abroad. At Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, a plant was located to care for our clients 
west of the Mississippi. At Niagara Falls, Ontario, 


OUCS To Nic aga Tra Falls 


one for our large Canadian business. While at 
Letchworth (Garden City), England, and at Diissel- 
dorf, Germany, additional factories render Spirella 
service in foreign lands. And improvements are con- 
stantly being made to keep up with our ideal of 
Spirella service, service, the spirit itself of Spirella 
business. 


Scarcely more than a dozen years since Spirella 
startled the corset world by the idea of selling corset 
service rather than merely corsets as merchandise. 
Instead of through stores, Spirella Corsets are sold ex- 
clusively by expert corsetiéres scientifically trained to 
give individualized service to women in the privacy 
of their own homes. 


Women everywhere readily realize that no two 
figures are proportioned exactly alike. They warmly 
welcome the idea of having corsets built for their 
own particular needs. They revel in the grace and 
beauty brought out by a careful study of their possi- 
bilities, in the perfect freedom permitted by the new 
non-breakable Spirella boning, extremely flexible, with 
ample support. 


The unusual advantages of Spirella Service, we believe, will be of interest to you. One of our authorized corsetiéres in your 
community will be pleased to show you how Spirella Corsets contribute to your health, comfort, style and satisfaction. 






_. Our 1917 designs cover a 
“ —— = complete line of made-to- os 
“ measure models — the best = 

[4 ane corset value to be found, at —, 

‘ r prices within reach of all. 4 

mmm all ame Spirella Corsets are ‘‘ You 

= oe. | at Your Best.” 
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Home of Spirella, Lincoln, Nebraska, hy ae 


serving the Western U. S. A. 
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The SpirellaCompany, Inc., Factory, Niagara Falls,N.Y., / 
now headquarters for all Spirella companies. 
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THE SPIRELLA COMPANY 













Spirella in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
serving the great Dominion of Canada. 


MD Incorporated . . 
iy) Niagara Falls, New York lr 
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My Free Book Tells How 







ine tho United EE ied 
Gaim i yAllerMecats 
ROceigbulls 


Cut e ie | Every Part of 
Down the High SP Grea 
Cost of Living pop 


thePamous “‘Wear-Ever” Brand 
Pocket 







Complete Outfit Genuine Alu- 


OU will save the cook’s wages. aluminum and steel, 


will last any family a lifetime—used cc 





three-fourths of your fuel bills. Use three meats a day. There is 
inexpensive meats and vegetables. ther are no ledges, valves, locks OF pate 
. . tion he Rapid is the simy cooker a 
End worry and drudgery with my most prartical to make. Splendidly eauipar 
ss a. size cooking outfit of the well-known “W 
‘Alain cooking utensils made to ¢ 
<7 seams or ledges so a » be the easiest cl 
the housewife can ~sth ‘ Also a spec 


rack—all free 
sheets form the lining of all cooking cc 
covers sure aluminum which ¢ 
bd transmits 


utensil up the sides and over the tops 


Fireless Cooker 


minum Cooking Utensils with Every Rapid 

The RAPID FIRELESS COOKER is soundly made of 
absolutely fireproof. 
ynstantly to cook 
nothing about it to rust, 
steam-proof and rust-proof. 
patented complica 


d with extra 


sur order without 
eaned utensils 
nothing extrato buy. Heavy aluminum 
ympartments and 
annot rust or corrode, 
the heat from the bottom of the 
© that the contents 
receive the cooking heat uniformly from all sides— 
hence the extra speed in cooking with a RAPID. 


One Rapid 


well as the 


ARI VER” 


and pie 





I want you to know how little the High Cost of Living will a \ 
you if you install one of my RAPID FIRELESS COOKERS. If 
you act quickly enough you can take advantage of 


My 1917 Special Factory Price Offer 


I do everything I can to help you cut down your living expenses. You 
alwa gS I ake a big saving in getting one of the RAPID FIRE LESS 
COOKERS because you buy direct from my factory. My special 
offer goes this one better, but you will have to act right away. The 
cost of materials has soared so high and so great has been the demand 
for my cookers that I can continue this offer for a short time only. 


Send for My Free Book 


It contains one hundred and twenty-five tested recipes, every one of 
which delivers a blow to high living cost. It discloses the secrets 
of preparing the most inexpensive meats, fowl and vegetables with 
a RAPID FIRELESS COOKER in such a way that they are more 
delicious and nourishing than the highest priced viands under the 
old-fashioned red-hot stove conditions. 


Write Today Before the Price Advances for 
30 Days Free Trial 


See for yourself. Try my cooker in your own kitchen for 30 days 
at my risk—money back if you don’t want to keep it. Remembe “t 
Act now if you don’t want to miss this extraordinary opportunity. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 313, Detroit, Mich. 
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C Assured ong Shavorttes 


Model No. 479. The‘‘Thelma.” You 

will be very glad to learn that Fashion 
again favors the two-tone boot—very, 
| very glad when you see this charming 
model, with vamp and quarter of tan 
and top of ivory kid, on your foot. 
Model No. 477. The “Gloria.” A 
delightful ‘“‘new-looking” button boot 
featuring a combination you'll have 
to see to appreciate—sparkling patent 
with top of soft grey suéde. 
These and'many other equally charm- 
ing models are ready at the Red Cross Cross dealer or tell you 
dealer's in your town, every one with —_ how to order direct. 

The Krohn - Fechheimer Co., 103 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


the wonderful ‘‘bends with your foot” 
comfort. Go see them. Try them on. 
Red Cross Shoes are sold everywhere 
at popular prices, depending on styles 
and materials, each model the standard 
of value at its price. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 
—sent without charge. Illustrates and 
describes the correct models for spring 
and summerin all materials, 
With it we will send you 

Red 


the name of your 








**Bends with 
our foot”’ 
Frade Mark 





Look for this tradeNS 
mark on the sole 














THE WEE LAD ON 


THE ROAD TO ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


She was little, looking Patsy’s picture down to 
the last detail of cap and wrinkle, and she 
opened wide the door and asked them in to 
rest. But a few minutes’ chat in the musty 
front parlor showed them their mistake. The 
Red House Lady said that children tired her 
and she never liked boys—they were most 
always bad; furthermore she was a most inde- 
pendent person with a patrimony of her own, 
preferring to live alone than share bed and 
board with anyone else, whether under their 
roof or hers. Patsy and the Tinker hurried 
away, wiser in their conviction that little gran- 
nie would have to be identified by more than 
her appearance. 

Then came the chubby smiling old body ina 
barnyard, feeding her ducks. But though they 
loved her on the spot they discovered a grand- 
father gathering in cabbages from an adjoining 
field; so they knew she was not for them. They 
left behind them the promise to send a package 
of bulbs for winter planting indoors—for the 
smiling old body had owned to the need of 
cheer within when “‘ Pa”’ and she were housed 
in, in the bad weather. 

“And we’ll send them plenty to read, along 
with the bulbs,” Patsy added as they came 
back to the road again. ‘I’m thinking, with 
twenty-three grandchildren already scattered 
about the township that books and bulbs would 
seem more of a treat to them now than the 
Tinkerling.”” And she ended with a wry smile. 


§ pay afternoon they overtook one on her 

way tovisit a neighbor. She was thin and 
wiry—an ancient person of action and opin- 
ions. For the time that they journeyed to- 
gether she gossiped of the community—of the 
things they had done which they ought not to 
have done, the things they had left undone, 
and the advice she had tendered them all on all 
occasions. Their ways soon parted, to Patsy’s 
intense relief, 

“Faith, she had all the makings of a briga- 
dier general. In a week’s time she would be 
running the house and the three of us—and 
looking about for more.”’ 

They went out of their way to look up one 
candidate —a village postmaster told them her 
story of loneliness and poverty, and speculated 
ominously as to what might become of her. 
The story told nothing of the old lady herself, 
and Patsy and the Tinker climbed the weed 
grown path leading to her bit of a house with 
beating hearts. The house itself was a pitiable 
enough affair—the chimney had spinal curva 
ture and the ridgepole sagged forlornly with 
crooked shoulders, while the windows blinked 
at them in a discontented, pessimistic fashion. 

“If she takes after her cabin she’s not for us,” 
murmured Patsy as they knocked, and even 
as she spoke a crooked, sagging - shouldered 
form with a crotchety old face was put to the 
crack of the door. 

No one but a Patsy could have gained ad- 
mission—no one else would have wanted to. 
And the pair of vagabonds sat on a haircloth, 
bow-legged sofa—that threatened with every 
movement to unseat them— while the Crooked 
One talked of her ailments and whined of her 
misfortunes. Under pretense of looking over a 
family album, Patsy slid a piratical hand into 
the Tinker’s pocket and lessened its contents 
by half. She left the new crisp bills between 
the picture of the parson who had married the 
Crooked One’s parents—and so was in a way 
responsible for her—and a brother who had 
gone to the Australian gold fields to seek his for- 
tune and had never been heard of since. The 
album was left open, face down on the haircloth 
sofa, so that the Crooked One was naturally 
bound to pick it up and so spill the contents. 


“WN AYBE we ought to have taken her—my 
i conscience isn’t quite squared even by 
the money.” Patsy slipped her arm through 
the Tinker’s when they were out of earshot of 
the house. ‘Poor soul, she never ripened at 
all—just withered green. And, Holy Saint 
Patrick! Wasn’t she sour?”’ 

To take away the taste of her, Patsy insisted 
on begging a half-holiday for the children at 
the next little district schoolhouse that they 
passed. Again, no one but a Patsy could have 
persuaded the tired-out, overworked, over- 
serious, superconscie ntious s¢ -hoolmistress that 
by all rights, human and educational, such a 
thing could possibly come to pass. As it was, 
she had to solemnly agree to be present at the 
next meeting of the school board and shoulder 
the responsibility of any troubles that might 
occur, 

“Sure and I will,” Patsy laughed. ‘And 
what’s more—I’ll go to Albany and ask the 
governor to make it a legal half-holiday for the 
rest of the century. Grannie’s Day! Every lass 
or lad that has a grannie to be thankful for can 
have the afternoon to celebrate; and we'll be- 
gin keeping it by hiring the biggest hayrack 
near by and riding to the town be yond, where, 
according to all those grand pictures they have 
been pasting about to spoil the scenery, there 
ought to be a circus going on in an hour.” 

It all happened even as Patsy said. The hay- 
rack was found, properly hitched up and filled. 
The town was reached, and two-score franti- 
cally eager eyes were focused on two mildewed 
tents as if they had been the canvas covering 
to a Promised Land. 

“Bless their young hearts!” the Tinker 
whispered in Patsy’s ear as they jogged down 
the main street. ‘‘They’ve got those circus 
tents firmly fixed. Bet you every one of them 
is afraid to take his eyes off for a minute, for 
fear they’ll vanish and he’ll find himself back 
on a hard-pine bench. I’m going to fill them 
full of pop corn and lemonade and all-day 
suckers until they’re ready to burst; and if 
they don’t believe it’s true now—then they 
will—by to-night.’”’ And the Tinker chuckled. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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WINDOW 
SHADES 


The roller end is 
closed from rust 
and dust 





MELLIONS of women in buying 
shades now look for this EN- 
CLOSED roller-end with the name 
COLUMBIA stamped deep into 
the metal. It is a distinctive fea 
ture of Columbia Shades—com- 
pletely enclosed—rust-proof, dust- 
proof, and one of the reasons 
Columbias always work smoothly. 


To say ‘‘Columbias” to YOUR 
dealer is simply to make sure of 
getting the shades that dress your 








windows best. They have dis- 
tinctive style—fabrics that wear 
well and LONG—a range of rich 


and lovely colors. And your dealer 
will gladly show you the hand 
some electroplated fixtures, the 
READY-TO-HANG package and 
other Columbia Superiorities. 





THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 
New York City 
World’s largest makers of shades 

















Bran Will 
Delight You 


It is Nature’s laxative. 
It makes for joy and fitness. 


It ends the need for drugs, and 
saves many a dull day. 


In Pettijohn’s it comes in lus- 
cious form, so the dish itself is 


delightful. 

A dish a day will in one week 
convert you. You will never again 
omit bran. 


Prove that this week. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 percent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 





(1495) 














r— $1.00 





ee SEXUAL 
fa) KNOWLEDGE 


Dr.WINFIELD SCOTT a Ph.D. 
ii ustrated 0 Pages 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Postpaid A Dependable Sex Book by a Noted Authority 


In plain wrapper Money back if not satisfied 





ONLY 





AMERICAN PUB. CO., 322 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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is The Way i My 


to Money Freedom 


Thousands of women are asking them- 
selves every day—*‘How can I earn some 
money?”’ ‘They have a vital need for more money— 
to meet the increased cost of living—to help support 
pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate 
their children—to pay doctor’s bills 





a family 


why. We have answered this questi 
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there are many reasons 


on for them, and in the past 22 years 


We Have Helped More than 12,000 Women 





‘They have founded growing and prosperous busi- 
nesses and each month sees them making more money. 


By our help one mother of two small children is 
banking $50 each month after paying all expenses. 

‘Two sisters, over fifty, with no business training 
save ours, bought and paid for a home and ten acre 
chicken farm in three years. 

An ex-school teacher makes $1800 a year. Ten 
church workers together made enough money to pay 
off the mortgage. “Two California women are mak- 
ing a weckly average of $50 apiece year after year. 





Prosperous, happy women—are representing our 
interests in their home towns and thus making money. 
Our way is a way that all women like. You have 
heard a great deal about our mills. We are making 
the highest quality of knit goods that can be produced. 
Made under the most improved sanitary conditions. 
Goods so clean, so sweet, so beautifully fashioned, 
that one wonders how the other kind could ever satisfy. 
Our goods are so well advertised, that almost every- 
body knows about them. ‘They sell at sight. Here is 
a splendid chance for you to make money by representing us 
in your home town. You can help us and we can help you. 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Key Kyi? 
Underwear 


IN SANITARY PACKAGES 


Women—today—are the big potential buyers in America. 
ience of selecting the family garments in the privacy of their own homes. 


direct from the mill. 


‘They appreciate the desirability and conven- 
‘They value the saving in buying 


World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are sold in sealed germ proof packages 
from the sanitary, well ventilated and modern World’s Star mills. 


Clean, wholesome Americans manufacture 


them, and when finished the garments are passed through a complete sterilizing process where eighty-five pounds 
of live steam are projected through each garment. ‘Then they are placed in sanitary packages, sealed, and not 
touched by human hands until the seal is broken in the home. 


The Same Success Awaits You 


There is no question about this but it is necessary that you 
write and tell us what your worries are. Our Sales Instructor 
will explain fully this pleasant and profitable way of making 
money to take care of your needs. The same success awaits you 
as awaits all other representativ es who are now associated with us. 
We prepay all transportation charges,so you do not have to spend 
one penny of your commissions on shipments. We take all the 
risk and make it easy for you to start right away. 


We shall be glad to send our beautiful colored catalogue illustrating and describing the complete 
lines we manufacture and show you how easy it is to become a World’s Star money maker. 


We protect our representatives in their territory and make prompt deliveries. Write today. 





DEPT. 31 


We Have Been in Business Here for Twenty-Two Years 






Will You Make The Start ? 




















Some Questions 
Answered 


Do I need previous 
experience ? 


No. Our most successful representatives 
started absolutely without previous experience. 
World’s Star goods are so well known and so 
thoroughly satisfying that sales are easy. The 
testimony of thousands of successful represent- 
atives is that ‘‘they almost sell themselves.’’ 
You do not have to look for customers, for 
everyone needs what you sell. Your next door 
neighbors, the people around the corner, every 
one you know, every person in your town needs 
hosiery and underwear! Just start out and show 
your samples. The sales will follow. 


How much time should 
I give to the work? 


As much as you can, for every hour you give 
to the work will pay you well. Many of our 
representatives fiave such an extensive business 
that they devote their entire time to it. They 
earn as much as $4,000 a year. Others work 
only during sparetime. ‘Their profits are from 
$1.00 to $6.00 an hour. In other words, if 
you want a steady, independent income, give 
all your time to the work. If you only want 
some extra money coming in, give as much 
time as you can to it. 


Is the work permanent ? 


Yes. The demand for hosiery and underwear 
is unceasing, and people who once buy the 
World’s Star kind are rarely satisfied with 
anything else. Wherever you have once sold 
the goods, you can go back for the second 
order. And your customers tell their friends 
and they become customers and so on—an 
endless chain, ever growing and with ever in- 
creasing profits. 


Will I like the work? 


If you are a red-blooded, vigorous American, 
yes. It keeps you out-of-doors a great deal of 
the time and gives you better health. It enables 
you to meet other people and extend your ac- 
quaintance. As the established local repre- 
sentative of the largest mills of their kind in 
the world, you will have a recognized stand- 
ing. You will be looked up to in your com- 
munity asa doer. You will be admired and 
respected, and, best of all, you will be 








Then—write today—use Application Coupon below for Financially 
our free catalog and details for selling World’s Star 
alte ‘ . os .. Sore ; Independent 
Hosiery and Underwear and join the other appointees who 
are making money. We want representatives in every town 
in the United States to sell our goods. Somebody in your , _ 
loc ality will represent uS-—-so grasp this opportunity at once 2 
before some one else secures your exclu- 
sive territory. Se ane Oe eee Se 
| Application C n 
World’s Star Knitting Co., Dept. 31 
| Bay City, Michigan 
| Gentlemen:—Would be pleased to have you send me your 
l catalog and details of your plan and tell me how I can 
| make some money. 
BAY CITY, MICH. | Name 
| Address 


Territory desired 
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Shade Your Home Properly 


if you insist on 
having them mounted on 


HARTSHORN 
Shade Rollers 


for fifty years unquestionably the best. 


only a few cents more than the poorest 
roller made, and it pays to buy the best. 


Oswego & Chouaguen 

(Shu-Agen) 
for half a century the standard shade 
cloths, made exclusively at our Oswego 
Mills. They make perfect window shades 
for your home. Your dealer knows these 
goods and can mount them on Hartshorn 
Rollers—all colors and at various prices, 
absolutely dependable, of Hartshorn 
quality. 


Your dealer will supply both our rollers and 
shade cloths—take no substitutes. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


250 FirrH AvENUE 








New York 















































book, : Bath- 
rooms of Char- 
acter,’” will aid 





of glaze. There is only one way to be sure of getting the 
right kind. Specify the ware of a reliable manufacturer and 
look for the trade-mark before installing. 
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THE WEE LAD ON 
HE ROAD TO ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 








But the children never did quite believe— 
it was all too magical a happening. That is, 
they never quite believed it when each was 
alone; it was only when they were together, 
and each had the undeniable corroboration of 
the other nineteen that the whole wonderful 
afternoon assumed normal proportions. And 
very probably they are watching the daily 
papers this minute for announcement of a bill 
passed at Albany making a certain day in 
October “‘Grannie’s Day” for the whole state 
of New York. 

On the next day the vagabonds climbed the 
highest hill they had bent their backs to since 


village. 

“Tis the World’s End, lad dear!” laughed 
Patsy. ‘At least it’s land’s end, which is next 
door to it; and by all signs and reasons we’ve 
come to the end of our quest.” 

And, because it was their way to believe in 
signs and the unexpected, they went down the 
hill hand in hand, with light hearts, laughing; 
and the first person they came up with was a 
small girl in pigtails and a blue pinafore, walk- 
ing alone and singing to herself, unmindful of 
anyone near: 

“Old Grannie Goodhue’s goin’ to the Poor 
Farm—Old Grannie Goodhue’s goin’ to the 


Poor Farm!” 


| ggricbad dropped the Tinker’s hand and flew 

toward the small, singing figure, catching 
hold of a swinging arm. “ Wait a bit till I ask is 
that a song ye are making, or might it be news 
ye are telling?” 

Her smile dispelled any fear her sudden ap- 
pearance might have occasioned; the small 
girl showed only blank astonishment. 

“What I’m asking ye,” repeated Patsy, “is 
are ye just singing, or does it happen to be true 
that Grannie Goodhue’s going to the Poor 


j | they had first taken the road; and at the top 
i ; ‘ ae | they stopped short in sheer surprise. Far 
peta service and = chi hota worth Ai down at their feet lay the ocean; the very road A Breakfast 
while to insist on Hartshorn shade rollers y ‘| they tramped ran down to it as straight as . 
ee ons ae ‘ ; bivece { a piece of surveyor’s tape; and between the Glass of Sunshine 
v being used for your shades. They cost j foot of the hill and the ocean nestled a tiny 


‘“When I drink my morning 
glass of Welch’s, I feel that I 
am refreshed with the stored- 
up wealth of a whole summer’s 
sunshine and goodness. 


“As I catch its exquisite 
aroma I can picture those se- 
lected clusters of full-ripe grapes 
that are known in Chautauqua 
vineyards as Welch Premium- 
Price Concords. 

“Think! This rich, purple 
juice is the fulfillment of a year 
of nature’s most excellent 
work.”’ 


For variety’s sake try a small 
glass of Welch’s (iced) in place 
of your usual morning fruit. It 


Farm?” ; kos at i’ is full of refreshment 
“’Course it’s true.” And then evidently — . 
feeling the need of substantiating her state- i and vigor. 


ment the child added: ‘Peleg Young, the 
county overseer, told pa.” 

“Then gtis as true as Tim Murphy’s tale of 
the banshee, which wasn’t true at all,” and 
Patsy’s laugh held more than merriment. 
“Suppose, now, ye show us where Grannie 
Goodhue lives; we’ve come a long way to 
sce her.” 

Down the hill to the sea they went, and 


with all the glare of red paint and gilt letter- 
ing that a twenty-foot front could accom- 
plish. This was the five-and-ten-cent store, 
and its windows were resplendent with gim- 


well-polished stove, an old gridiron clock ticked 
cheerily on the shelf above. The floor was 
worn to the center with ceaseless scrubbing, a 


10c a bottle and up 
at grocers, druggists 
and confectioners. 


Send for Booklet, 
*“‘Welch Ways’’ 



















































Marvelous Improvements. Extraor 
dinary values in our 1917 price offers. 

a You cannot afford to buy without _get 

\; ting our latest proposilions and Fac- 


Welch's : 
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MAKERS OF THE SILENT SI-WEL-CLO CLOSET the eyes of the vagabonds settled; and to judge one Sumigqnent, condense ant Vanis] 
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half usual prices. Write Today. 











V. ‘A CYCLE COMPANY 
Pe Dept. K-25, Chicago 
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Pond's Cold 


massage. 















Cream 
has an oil base, and 
is intended for night 
use. Send Jor the 
sample now and test 
wt for cleansing, jor 



















Pond's Vanishing 

Cream contains no 
/ oil. Vanishes the 
moment you apply 
it. For use before 
going out. Send for 
the sample. 


















“4 Rub Pond's Cold Cream on one hand. 

ms ah. Rub Pond's Vanishing Cream on the 
y } Gee other. See how each one does for 
Shaw your skin what the other cannot do. 


Learn how each one in us own way 
benefits the skin. 
























Write for samples of these two creams 


Test them both! Try Pond’s Vanishing Cream for chapped skin. 
Try Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing, for massage. See for yourself the 








advantage of 


yO matter what creams you 
are using now, send for the 
free samples of these two 
creams. Rub the cold cream on 
one hand, the vanishing cream on 
the other. See how different each 
cream is. Learn just when each 
should be used—how each cream 
benefhts your skin im its own way. 





Begin today to use creams 
intelligently ! 





very normal skin requires twa 
creams. A cold or grease cream 
for cleansing, for massage; and 
non-oily, greaseless cream, before 
going out—to protect the skin, to 
keep it from becoming rough. 


Pond’ s Vanishing Cream contains 
no oi. and is mot intended for cleans- 
ing or for massage. Its base is a 


wonderful skin-softening ingredient Pe, 


which has a special afhnity for the Justine Johnstone 


the artists of 


skin—an ingredient recognized by 


most beautiful 





New York to he the # 


using two creams—each for its own special purposes. 





by Tra Hill 


is conceded by 


(Photo by Ira Iill) 


: Frances Starr, one of the greatest 
actress and arlists ry * 


7 lel Ay 1. SI 1 ‘Only P Ye emotional actresses on the Amer- 
> ‘ 1 . > ror rr ac eeereree bre aS Treen vee os 3 at ican stage, says: **Lamusing Pond's 
de rmatologists the WoOr Id over aS go woman “7 e ne mu ée — - k ag Vanishing Cream and want to rec- 
. moolh an rest king apprec 7 i 
one of the utmost value to the skin. Seay Pont kV Hat ene Ghia j ommend it to everyone. 11 is de 
sie . . _ an does in keeping the skin from chap- by & : 
Ihe moment Vanishing Cream ping. 1 would not be withous it.” j 
is applied, you can see it vanish, 


the skin takes it up so quickly!) One treatment with 
it actually shows an evident improvement. 


Its immediate action on rough, dry or chapped 


skin is so decided that every woman comments on It 


the first time she tests Vanishing Cream. 


Pond’s Cold Cream is an oil cream. It is scien- 


tifically prepared from ingredients chosen for their 


cleansing, lubricating qualities. It is wondertiy 
dewy ond smooth—has just the quality for proper 
massaging and for removing dust and grime from 
the skin without 


The peculiar \ Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


For years, w ‘-uggled with cold creams 
‘ yvrease creams) ne use. At that time, these 
creams were the inds a woman could get. 


always worked out on the 
-eeable, glossy look, which 


The oil in these 
skin; gave the fac 
powder could not 


‘ream without oil—a greaseless 
formula now known as Pond’s 
by Pond’s Extract Company. 


It was to meet the 
cream for daytime us: 
Vanishing Cream was 





(Photo by Lumiére Studios) 
Norma Talmadge » the popular and well-loved motion 
picture star, sa have found Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream wired Pecl if as a base for make up. It leaves 
m kin refreshed and clear 


How to relieve This cold weather, use 
chapped skin in Pond’s Vanishing 
one application Cream to cure chap- 
ping. A famous skin specialist says that 
“the lowered humidity of the air in winter 
intensifies the dryness of the skin, causes 
it to crack and break.” 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream affords a per- 
fect protection. Its skin-softening ingre- 
dients will keep the face free from chap- 
ping in even the most blusterous weather. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream contributes to 
the skin just the properties necessary to 
keep it fresh and pliant, and one applica- 
tion will relieve chapped skin. Notice the 
soft, comfortable condition in which it 
keeps your face all through the cold, 
windy season. 


When to use Use it for massage, 
> 
Pond’s Cold Cream where the soft light 


consistency ney of a cream is so necessary. 
Pond’s Cold Cream is entirely free from 
the disagreeable stickiness so common in 
cold creams; and is easily worked with 
the fingers. Use Pond’s Cold Cream also 
for cleansing at bedtime; use it liberally 
on face, neck and hands. It removes dust 
without the friction which injures the tex- 
ture of the skin. Get your sample today. 


Pond’s Face Powder is a soft, pure, 
delicately scented powder, which blends 
perfectly with the texture of the skin. Used 
after applying Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
it gives the skin a clear, velvety appear- 
ance. I‘lesh color, white or brunette. 


Send for your free samples now 


Fill out the coupon now and get both your free samples. 


oy what even one application will do for your skin. Give 


When ap} plied Vanishing Cream immediately becomes 


also the names of friends who would like to receive free 


inconspicuous et eet ae appear. It will not soil gloves maine. Or send 4 cents for enough of either cream to last 


spel ca | 

or veil. It protects the skin from wind, from dust, from the two weeks 
drying effects of hot houses on the skin. It protects your 
in so comple tt 


] 


elimin: ite prac tic ally all of the ordinary compl x1on troubles. 


More used than any other face cream 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream, with its exquisite fragrance of 
Ja ct minot ros Sy 1S au “tly what women have always Be Pleas 
needed. They soappreciate ewhaticdoes for i ogni triage. ; 
that today more Pond’s Vanishing Cream is used than any 
other kind of face cream in America. Women with oily 
skins, who have been ate to use grease creams, say Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is a godsend! 


Famous women who use it 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Jane Cowl, Constance Collier, 
Elsie Ferguson, Pauline Frederick, Julia Sanderson, Mrs, 
Fiske, Martha Hedman, Julie Opp, Elsie Janis, Pavlowa, Name 
Justine Johnstone, Frances Starr, Norma Talmadge and 
countless others. 


D. Na. — 


Street or R. F. 
City_ 





Or 8 cents if you want a two-weeks’ supply of 
both. Send tod 


ly, so successfully, that its regular use will Street, New York. 


BOTH SAMPLES FREE! 


Pond’s Extract Company, 142 Hudson 


Pond’s Extract Co., 142 Hudson Street, New York 

e send me free the items checked. 

[1] A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

C] A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Instead of the free samples, please send me a two-weeks’ 
supply of items checked below, for which | enclose the 
required amount. 

[J A 4c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream, enough 
to last two weeks. 

(-] A 4c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream, enough to last 
two weeks. 








State 
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cen er 


Teg eet at > anata 
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Wear Durable | 


WIA 


Hosiery PETTICOATS 


and put the difference in the bank necaige 
from the riotous dancing of Patsy’s the result HE leading stores 


d, f bl | was in no manner disappointing. in your town sell } 
HEN you can get good, comfortable, long- Grannie Goodhue started to rise, then | seit Salita tne, We 
h sie fo If and the rest of dropped back into her chair, a faint flush | Pp Raa ae 
wearing osiery r yourse spreading over her wrinkled cheeks while her | etticoats—the kind that 
the family for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents, why pay eyes held the look of a startled creature, half | looks and feels like silk, yet 
_ ‘ ‘ trusting, half fearing. Her hands stretched | wears three times longer f 
more ? Especially when that hosiery 1s guaranteed across the table as if she would have covered | and costs one-third as much 
k d - h b k! the dishes in front of her and so hidden their | as silk petticoats. 
ee es en ee Cues oe ‘ A. G. HYDE & SONS 
yr Grannie Goodhue was eating bread ii Bananwae Sake Yeas 
It’ $ all foolishness paying big money for hosiery— without butter, and tea without sugar or milk, 
and little else. All this Patsy saw without ap- Makers Fab 
and then not getting any BS than _—— get in parently looking, and that is a rare possession o (ydegrade | rics 
Durable-DURHAM. The Durable-DURHAM line for anyone to have, especially one secking : 
R b d h ki . humans for adoption. 
is broad enough to meet every stocking requirement “We have the look of strangers,” Patsy 
n : smiled, reaching out for one of Grannie’s work- 
of the entire family. me ae a Wain 
worn hands, ‘‘but maybe you'll not be finding 
. : us as strange as we look. Can my man and I sit 
There are dress stockings for mother, father, sister, aa 
brother; play stockings for the children; sturdy work _ Grannie was on her feet this time and draw- 
i ing the rockers from their corners. ‘I’m a bit 
socks for the outdoor man—every pair guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction, according to your idea of 
satisfaction in a stocking. 
Made of sturdy, stretchy yarn, shaped to fit, with re- 
inforced toes, heels and soles, and full elastic tops— 
° ” 
“made strongest where the wear is hardest. 
Get the economy habit. Wear Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery and put the difference 
in the bank. Thousands of other sub- 
stantial American families have caught 


dazed with the sudden coming. But it’s a_ | 
shame for a body to be so slow with her wel- | 
the idea and like it. Get aboard! 
Your dealer can supply you. 


come. Can I—can I brew you some tea?” 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


There was confusion and a wistful regret in 
Durhan, N. C. 
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IF, FOR ANY REASON, 
THIS STOCKING IS 
NOT SATISFACTORY, 
RETURN TO YOUR 
DEALER,(WITH THIS 
TICKET ),AND HE WILL 
GIVE YOU A NEW 
PAIR IN EXCHANGE 
Ste 








CLUMTREN 
‘ont 
Maruihactured by the 
DuRHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 
Durnam, N.C 
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her manner, but no false shame. Poverty was 
nothing to be ashamed of; and Patsy knew, 
had they accepted her offer of tea, she would 
have served it to them as she had taken it her- 
self—without sugar, cream, or apologies. 

““We were interested in the wee shop at the 
front and how it came to be closed.” Patsy’s 
voice told plainly of friendly interest. Had 
there been any hint of idle curiosity Grannie 
would have closed her lips as she had already a 
dozen times to some of the harrying neighbors. 
As it was she answered Patsy, smile for smile, 
albeit there was a quickly summoned courage 
to Grannie’s that pulled at Patsy’s heartstrings 
in a lively fashion. 





*RANNIE folded her hands in her lap and 

I spoke slowly: ‘‘ My wares were just homely 
things, my dear; old-fashioned, homemade 
toys and sweets. The children were really my 
only customers, with the grown-ups coming in 
once in a while for the holders and tea cozies 
and baby things they hadn’t found time to 
make themselves. But it was really the chil 
dren’s pennies that kept the shop going. I 
know—you are wondering how a body could 
run a business on penny purchases; but there | j 
are—there used to be a good many coming in | / poomM 

each day. Owning the place as I—did—it 1 ‘ss phot ace 
| didn’t take so very much to keep going; though a E ATH 

Trade-Mark | I never saved.’ TRADE MARK ; 

She stopped and looked out through the win 
dow on the patch of zinnias resplendent in the 
autumn sun. When she spoke again it was al 
most as if she had forgotten the existence of 
Patsy and the Tinker and was saying it over 


again to herself, perhaps for the hundredth aa 
time: ‘It wasn’t the children’s fault. Oh, no! eS 
It wasn’t anybody’s fault; it just happened 
so. When the dry-goods emporium came the 


folks bought their machine-knitted socks and 
sacques; they were cheaper than I could make 

by hand. And when the store came opposite, 

with bright-colored candies, more for a penny, 

or our a and the soda fountain—why, of course, the 
children went there instead. It was perfectly 

natural —they had been tasting my homemade 

peppermints and taffy, and playing with my 


The only safe nursing bottle is one with an open mouth jumping jacks and rag babies for twenty-five 
I had to give ¢ the last of the toys, — | 
like a tumbler that allows a perfectly free circulation of boiling sot hs nd ats cn Sp1 ne 
water—one that is so readily cleaned that the average maid 
can be trusted with the task. 














_ LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE WAISTBAND 
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She woke up suddenly to her visitors and — | ; 
smiled bravely across the little kitchen at them. Strai ht 3 : 
‘“‘T have re ad about just such things; it happens 5. . PO pour 


in all the growing villages—in the cities even, 
where the big stores creep in and crowd out 
the little shops. It’s a good thing for the peo- 














It is not enough that a nursing bottle should look clean—it should be clean The only carriage rs springs adjustable 
in the surgical sense of aseptic. With extra care it is possible, of course, to 


to baby’s increasing weight. Saves the del- 


- : 5 ple too; Lam not denyingit. It means getting icate spine from jolting. Makes a roomy 
make a bottle with a neck safe. It may even be safe 4,949 times out of 5,000 things for less, and their money goes farther; lone dei, oxaile aiesed ahaat. Folds into 
feedings, but the 51 remaining chances for trouble are too dangerous to risk. but —but —it’s hard on the shopkeepers. An« small space. Handsome. Easily handled on 


you never know what it means till you have streets. Strong, durable. Many conveniences. 


i, 











The Hygeia Nursing Bottle, with its wide mouth, is the invention of a 


physician who nearly lost his own 
child through sickness caused by the 
old-fashioned, narrow-necked nurser. 


Ask For The r) “And the having no socks to knit —no cook- —— Ay 
ies to bake—no taffy to boil is the worst of it 215 Victoria St. | kl | 
YQ e i] ©) all. I know.”’ Patsy spoke with conviction. Toronto, Ont. t ¢ 1) 
f Py) 
} 
i 


felt it happen.” 

““We-uns get six Gibraltars for five cents in 
the new store and they last most two days. 
Grannie’s nickel packages of taffy didn’t last no 
time at all,” vouchsafed the pig-tailed person 
in an impartial voice. 

oes itt of the mouths,’”’ 

“You see 


laughed Grannie. 


‘HE was going to say something else, but the 
Tinker suddenly turned spokesman: ‘‘ Did 


Every partcan be easily washed. Waterproof Du- 
pont Fabrikoid Hood completely protects baby. 
Stylesand prices tosuit you. Dealerseverywhere. 
SIDWAY . 
MERCANTILE CO. 


3514 14th Street 
Elkhart, Ind. 





FREE! 








N ° B ] it ever occur to you there might be children Chart for 
ursing ottle somewhere who still needed— wanted the old- Judging 
fashioned things? Even the children here—bless Baby’s Health Small Space 


The Hygeia is as safe and sanitary 
as science can devise. Therubber breast 
is broad and yielding—the nearest to 
natural nursing possible. It is abso- 
lutely non-collapsible, yet can be turned 
inside out for cleaning. An air-tight 
rubber cover stretches over the food 
cell and protects contents while in the 
ice-box. 


The Hygeia is made throughout of 


the highest quality products and for 
your protection against inferior goods, 
the name Hygeia appears on bottle, 
breast and package. Look for it. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
1407 Main St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








their fickle little souls!—will tire of the new- 
fangled shop some day and wish the old back.” 

Grannie Goodhue shook her head doubt- 
fully. ‘‘It will be too late then; I—shan’t be 
here then anyway, to know.” For the first 
time since their advent the vagabonds noticed 
a flagging courage in her tone. 

And the Tinker, forgetful for the moment of 
the small girl’s chant on the road, asked won- 
deringly: ‘‘Why, where will you be? Are you 
going away?” 

The words were out before Patsy could leash 
them; all she could do was to scowl open- 
mouthed from the unconscious offender to the 
quivering little figure, stooping very visibly 
now with the years. 

There was an instant’s pause before Grannie 
answered; but when she did speak her voice 
was marvelously steady: ‘“‘I am going away to 
be with friends.” 

“Why, Grannie Goodhue! You ben’t any 
such thing. Peleg Young told pa you was goin’ 
to the Poor Farm. You know you are.” There 
was a righteous accusation in the pig-tailed 
person’s remark. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 71 


























DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS 
Are on the Market 
LADIES BEWARE! 

Buy LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
of reliable dealers. Be sure and get 
the genuine. Women whoknow frankly 
say —‘‘ | have tried other face powders, 


” 


but I use Lablache. 

TheStandardforoverforty years. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream. 50c. a box, of Drug- 
gists or by mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c. for sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CC., French Perfumers, 








ik Dept. A, 125 Kingstr 1 St., Boston, Mass. } 
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THE ROAD TO ARDEN 














THE WEE LAD ON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 


The gridiron clock on the shelf ticked out a 
whole minute before anyone spoke again; then 
it was Grannie Goodhue, her voice still un- 
shaken: “You may call it the Poor Farm, 
Letty. I suppose everyone will. But I choose 
to call it ‘friends’; for I mean to find them 
wherever I go.” She turned to Patsy: “It was 
not my intention to tell anything but the 
truth—being a pauper and alone is hard, but 
it’s no disgrace. I’ve done my best to take care 
of myself and I’ve—I’ve failed; that’s all.” 

“Oh, my dear—my dear!”’ Patsy was out of 
the rocker and across the room to Grannie in 
a twinkling. She wrapped her strong young 
arms about the fragile little figure and drew the 
white head down on her breast, patting the 
wrinkled cheek softly. ‘‘ Holy Saint Michael! 
Do ye call it failing to grow old bravely? To 
face the climbing of the hill with a smile like 
yours, aye, and faith? But wasn’t I telling ye 
at the first we were no strangers? Sure, we’ve 
been tramping miles to find ye, Grannie Good- 
hue; and you’re right—it’s going away that 
ye are—but it’s not to the Poor Farm, not by 
the length of a gander’s nose!”’ 

Grannie’s hands fluttered nervously in her 
lap, her eyelids reddened and batted franti- 
cally to keep back the tears. ‘‘ Yes—yes 
you sound so kind, my dear; but somehow I 
can’t get it through my poor old head.” 

“Sure, and how could ye! Tinkerman, come 
over beside us here and help me tell Grannie 
how it all came about.” 


O THE Tinker came and perched on the 
table the other side of Grannie, and together 
they told her of the Little Tinker, of the gray 
cottage and the hearthside that was only lack- 
ing a grandmother; of the compact made long 
ago, and of the road—the wonder and the 
promise of the road. And all the while Grannie 
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“‘Here’s the 


Way to Reduce Our Ice Bills. 


This Free Book Tells How!” 


Right now’s the time to plan for next summer’s hot weather! Protect your- 
self against exorbitant ice bills—against the possibility of having half-spoilt, 
germ-infected food—against offensive odors and unappetizing conditions. 

This handsomely illustrated, interesting, 36-page Free Book is crammed 
full of scientific facts about home refrigeration and the preservation of 
food. It tells how to cut down your ice bills and what to look for in buying 


a refrigerator. 


tells all 


Gives many practical money-saving hints to housewives; 
about the famous 


MONROE 


SOLID PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 


Think of a handsome, expertly built, life-time refrigerator with its snow-white 


fc 0d com 


partments molded in one piece of genuine, solid 1-inch-thick Porcelain Ware. 


Every corner rounded. As easy to clean and keep clean as a china dish. Not a 
single crack, joint, crevice or corner to harbor dirt or decaying food. No lurking 


places for germs; nothing to absorb moisture and 
odors. Low temperature and minimum ice con- 
sumption assured by heavy and efficient insulation 
and Monroe exclusive “‘cold-tight” construction 
throughout, also by tight fitting doors and patented 
door fasteners which lock automatically. No leak- 


age of cold air—no hot air gets in. 
listened with the tears running down the 


wrinkled places; and the pig-tailed person 
gaped at them all from her place by the door. 

“And this very minute the wee lad is kicking 
his heels in his crib and gurgling for ye; and 
the fire is snapping and snarling because your 
place has been empty so long; and my man 
and | are needing ye to point us the sunny way 
to the World’s End. And what’s more, ye’ll 
have to be making ginger cookies and taffy for 
the three of us, for when it comes to those 
things the lad, here, and I are as big childher 
as the wee one at home. Ye'll be coming back 
with us—now!” And Patsy took a firm grip 
of the old hand. 

For answer Grannie went over to the shelf 
by the clock and drew down a worn old pocket is 
Bible. She opened to where a freshly pressed 
zinnia marked the place. When she spoke her 
lips trembled pitifully but the eyes held their 
steady courage: ‘About a fortnight ago—I 
lost faith, my dears; I could not see the way 





Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct from Factory, 
Freight Prepaid—Cash or Credit Terms—Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or MoneyRefunded. 


We urge you to send for this Free Book today! 
Don't put it off. Learn everyday, practical 
facts—about the best and cheapest way 
of protecting your food. Write. Now! 





MONROE 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


A Quarter Century in 
This Business 
73 Benson St. 
Lockland, Ohio 











Dust shows more 
plainly on oak than on 
any other wood. This 
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h) or find the strength to face what lay before me; 
= dust seems to dissolve y) and I took down the Book to see could I get 
re, some word of hope from it. See—read, please, 


and form a scum, 4) 
thus clouding the real 
beauty of the grain 


there, where I opened and marked that day.” 
She held out the book to the Tinker and he 
read aloud: “The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms!’” 
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Py 
a 
of the wood. K Again the blue and white bassinet lies slant 
\ wise with the hearth; and on ca h side crouch 
To thoroughly dust, en the figures of J atsy and the Tinker. But the 
: aa o1 bassinet is empty, and for a reason. In the 
} clean, polish and beautify 5h shadow of the corner sits little Grannie, and 
furniture or floors made iS against her shoulder, with his head tus ked into 
s ; S) the hollow of her neck, is the Tinkerling dozing 
of oak, simply dampen a \ comfortably. Grannie rocks and rocks and the 
j piece of cheese cloth with ) oi : huckles and hu oe pares sy and ang 
<{ me . cet : inker Just sitand watch and smile contentedly. 
_— } & water, wring it almost dry ] “Most folks,” says Grannie at last, “who 
: and then add O-Cedar rN have never been blessed with babies of their 
>,.1:. y S Saag own never expect to have grandbabies. It seems 
: Apert «en - os WV like a miracle. Perhaps that’s why my arms 
ace an Oolush with adr 7 and heart are so very full now. Andas I look | aod : — 
; cloth v4 sparkling brn g ahead along the Rai there doces't seem rag RAVELERS in the desert often see the MIRAGE an dp- 
y ses Spi £ sora ha + a time coming when there won’t be something pearance, usually of water and trees, which quickly VANISHES 
és bri tht, lasting lustre is the I can do for him~something to make him 
| 1 d & It’s al like being in—i 
result—a lustre so adr lappy. Jts almost like being in—in x — “1: cms . .! 7 . 
st ak ae wk ys 4) “Call it Arden,” suggested the Tinker. HIS NEW vanishing cream is well named. 
an la 34 o) . ° " : 
2 ~ lect dust fl It completely disappears with a little massage, leaving 
re ec ST. — a 9 : : eh: “1; oc 
. . 5 the skin soft, smooth, clean and free from that shiny effect 
x The same O-Cedar et so undesirable for social daytime or evening. 
! &} Polish should be used f [o-Morrow 
4) Olish shou e used for ) 
' e . . 7 
| ; cleaning, brightening, pol- i 


ishing and beautifying all 
wood work and furniture 
of every kind. 


‘ O-Cedar Polish is sold 


by all dealers in conven- 


Morning MIRAGE CREAM™ 


is HAT'S the title of REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

<a THe Home JourNAL’s 

q new serial which begins 
hlaticiccnc tea: ea | in the next number; and 
Your money refunded if ) it is just as up to the mo- 
youare not delighted with ¢ 

y 


oe 
gj 


Use it in the raw days of early Spring when the dryness 
of the chill winds roughens and chaps your skin. Its soothing 
comfort, its greaseless softening effect, its vanishing character, 
all commend it to the taste of discriminating women. Men also 
find that these qualities of Mirage Cream make it delightful 
for use after shaving. 




















| ment—anda bit beyond 
the “OCedar Result.” | | asthetitleimplies. Really 

| | it is doubted if we have 
| ever published a serial 
| with more genuine edito- 
rial pleasure than attends 
| the publication of “To- 


ite | Morrow Morning.” You 
| -Cdar 
: Polish 


will find you must begin 
it; and when you have, 
Channell Chemical Co. | 
», CHICAGO: TORONTO* LONDON: | * ee. ener ee a 


Your dealer can supply you 

: | Pe AP as A yet Bova Bhagoas : 
Mirage. (Pronounced ‘‘ Mir’? as in mirrot ‘age’ as in massage.) A 
dainty trial tube sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


ask him for Colgate’s new Cream—the 
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Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, 
lasting, refined. A new size at 10¢ a cake 
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you'll certainly read it to | 
the end. —Tue Eprrors. 
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BESSIE BEECH-NUT 
The Happiest and Healthiest Child in the World 


ESSIE loves Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. She likes it better 

than candy. And Bessie’s mother gives her all the Beech- \ 
Nut Peanut Butter she wants—spread on bread or crackers— 
for luncheon or supper or between meals. 





For Bessie’s mother knows that besides being so delicious, 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is pure, free from grit and nourishing. 
She knows that a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich con- 
tains the same amount of Strength, Heat and Energy as a glass 


Ee of full cream milk. 
ii If your children are inclined to eat too much candy, try 


} r i] } 
silt } giving them Beech-Nut Peanut Butter instead. Order a jar today. 
Ask your grocer about the superior quality of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. iy 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK all Yea 


in full 
DAY! 
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You Should 


You can be Strong, Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy. 

When every organ of your body is strong, 
as Nature intended, you can be free from 
Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as good as 
any woman 8s. 

You can imcrease or reduce your weight. 


I have helped 80,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to rise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
laws. I merely show you how to use them 
for your good 


What My Pupils Say: 


“* Everyone notices the change in my com- 
plexion ; it has lost that yellow color,” 

“* Just think what you have done for me. 
Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this year 146, 
and have not gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel so young and 
strong, no rheumatism or sluggish liver. I 
can breathe now, too. _ It is surprising how 

easily I didit. I feel 15 years younger.’’ 


‘Just think! 1 have not had a pill or 
cathartic since I began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 

“*My weight has increased 30 lbs. IT don't 
know what indigestion is any more, and my 
nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby.’ 

** Miss Cocroft, I have taken off my glasses 
and my calarrhk is so much better. Isn’t 
that good?” 

“*T feel as if I could look every man, 
woman and child in the face with the feeling 
that I am growing—spiritually, physically 
and mentally. Really, lam a stronger, bet- 
ter woman. I don’ t know how to tell you 
or to thank you. 


Ih) 


Reports like 
these come 
to me every 
day. Do you 
wonder I 
want to help 
every woman 
to vibrant 
health and 
happiness? 
Write me 
your faults of 
health or fig- 
ure Your 
c orre spond- 
ence is held 
in strict con- 
fidence. If 
cannot help 
you I will tell 
you what 
will, 








My interest- 
ing book tells 
how to stand 
and walk 
correctly and 
contain 
other information of vital interest to women. 
Write for Book No. 36. There is no charge. 
If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. I have had a wonderful | 








experience and I'd like to tell you about it. 
J am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is a college. trained 
woman. She is the recognized author- 
ity upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, and is daily in 











pa sonia of her work. 
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AZUREA 





a transparent 
radiance — 


FACE Pt SWDER 






all le 


in full-page illustra s to copy 


/ The World-Renowned House of \ 
HH L. T. PIVER, PARIS, France 


\ AT ALL BEST DEALERS’ 


j 


Send for “Surprise Box’’ containing charm- 
c ing miniature package of “AZUREA’’ 

25 Face Powder, Sachet and Perfume 
CHAS. BAEZ, sole Agent for U. S.& Can. ¢ 
Dept. A, 24 E. 22d St., 


New York 
City 








YOKE patel eo) at 


te low a oe 
YOK 


Contains newest designs in Yokes for Corset 
Covers, Night {owns, Combination Suits, et 
To introduce Japzilk—our Best Hard twiste 


Book FREE and postpaid to any lady sending 
only 10c in silver or starmps for sample ball. 

JAPZILK comes in White and Ecru—sizes 1, 3. 
5, 10,15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60,70, 80, 100. Also in 
iding colors—sizes 5, eae 50. All designs inthis bookare shown 
Send for this free book TO- 


DAY! COLLINGBOURNE “MILLs, Dept. 3765, Elgin, Dlinois (37) 


mercerized Crochet Cotton, we will mail Yoke 
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THE 
SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
LITTLE LAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Then he edges round the table to my six- 
shooter, which he slips into his pocket. ‘I'll 
send this home to you, LaForge,” he laughs; 
“‘you’ll need it when we meet up again.” 

Before all the Sugs outfit are out from under 
the table the clackety-clack of Zang’s horse 
comes in from the corral yard. 

Well, sir, you don’t need a map to see where 
I stand that minute. Me, empty-handed there 
with Old Sugs and all his wolf pups of boys. 
I see the oldest son, Jed, sneaking over to a 
corner where three rifles are standing. But I 
beat him to it. ‘‘Vll just borrow one of these 
rifles, Mr. Sugs,’’ I remarked casual-like, ‘‘ to 
ride back to town with. It'll keep me from 
feeling lonely.” 

Sugs grins out of one side of his mouth. 
“Don’t let Zang Whistler lift it off you, Mr. 
he whinnies. 

That shot gets me fair. My bristles all rise 
up at once. “Next time you're entertaining 
Zang Whistler you might divide off any unat- 
tached ladies, Quaker-meeting style,” I throw 
back at him; and then I’m sorry all over, for 
I see the red jump into the Little School- 


’ ‘ 
ma’am’s cheeks and her eyes spark up. I’m 


backing out the door—for there’s two other 
rifles in the corner, remember—when she fol- 
lows out to where my little horse is bridle-tied 
to the ground. 

“Mr, LaForge, I—I hope you don’t mis- 
understand,” she begins, hesitating, 

“What I may think makes no matter.” You 
see, I’m still smarting sore at being chipped 
out back there in the house, with no chance to 
fill my hand. Then, to cover up: ‘‘You’re liv- 
ing with this Sugs outfit, ma’am?”’ 

“I’m stopping here temporarily,” she covers 
up. ‘‘I had no other choice; it was the only 
way.’ 

I guess my curiosity went and stampeded 
my manners right then and there, for L put the 
question, blunt and brutal: “How are you 
coming along with the reforming game? Do 
you find Zang Whistler willing and ready to 
romp up to the mourners’ bench? ”’ 


FOR a long minute she’s still, and I’m look- 
ing down from the saddle onto that fluffy- 
goldy head in the lamplight from the door. 
Then: “I think youdo not wish to understand, 
Mr. Lafkorge. I’msorry. Good night.” 

So she steps back through the door and J put 
out over the road to Two Moons, cussing my- 
self out for the wolf pup I am, 

Well, son, the State Cattle Association 
finally decided to do what I’d been dinging 
them to do for a long time—clean up the 
Spout. They sent me two inspectors they’d 
borrowed from Colorado—Gibbs and Brawley, 
two fighting wild cats and quick as streak 
lightning on the draw. With them to help, I 
organized a posse of likely punchers from the 
outfits along the Powder—fifteen of us in all, 
and with three remounts for each man. Quite 
a hefty layout. Old Man Taswell insisted on 
coming along. He talked mighty big about 
what he’d do, but the fact is the Spout gang 
has upward of fifty head of his beef stuff, and 
he’s aiming to be right on the ground to cut 
them out when the knock-down-and-drag- 
outing is over. 

We circled Sugs’ place so he couldn’t see us 
and get the tipinto the Spout, and we rodeinto 
the cafion by the north pass—a regular rock 
gate where five men could have stopped our 
whole outfit. Just along hallway in the moun- 
tains, this Teapot Spout—say twenty-eight 
miles north and south and from three to five 
between walls; north prong of Teapot flowing 
through, and fine grazing land along the bot- 
tom. We knew Zang Whistler atid his gang 
had their ranch houses down to the south end 
of the Spout, so we figured on getting to work 
on the stolen stock and having it fairly well cut 
out before the circus began. 

The whole outfit changed mounts as soon 
as we got in the valley, and left three boys to 
guard the remuda; then, while Gibbs and 
Brawley and myse ‘If sprez ad out and drifted 
down the valley, the rest began cutting out the 
burnt cattle—most of it so fresh you could read 
the old brand a hundred yards away. So we 
moseyed on down about two miles, we three 
acting asscouts, and then got our first surprise: 
there’s a ranch house there, snuggling down at 
the foot of a little hill—a ranch house so new 
you could see the yellow faces of the split logs 
between the clay chinking froma mile away. 


URPRISE number two: four men come out 
S of the house, mount horses and start to lope 
up in our direction. We three are against the 
skyline and, of course, must loom uplike church 
steeples. The rest of our outfit is a couple of 
miles behind and scattered through the herd. 
Of course we might have rid back for help, but 
excuse meé, if Iseem pridefu | we weren’t th: it 
kind; it wasn’t in nature for us to turn tail. 
Four against three—why, that’s sporting odds. 
So we ride slow ey a little bunched— maybe 
fifteen feet between horses down to meet the 
Spout men. 

They come up—Zang Whistler in the middle 
and three of the hardest-looking wolves ever 
let live; one I recognize for Con Hazen, who 
was mixed into the Wilcox trainrobbery. They 
rein up about fifty feet away, and we look ea h 
other over. It’s a pretty game. Every man’s 
hand light on his bridle, mighty light and 
ready forthe quick pass to hols ster; eyes sort of 
puckered for action. I remember Zang —how 
his shirt’s fiying open over his big chest and 
a lock of his whity-yallery hair has slipped 
down under his hatbrim almost to his eyes. 

“What you after in here, LaForge?’’ It’s 
Zang, and his words come slow like he’s biting 
the) 


TINUED ON PAGE 74 
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(Cake Baking Made asy 


Best results every time, no matter whether it’s the plainest 
or the fanciest cake you want to serve. But you must use 
flour that’s made especially for cake, pie and pastry baking— 





Prepared, Not Self-Rising 


CAKE FFLOU 


Rorer, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen 

and many others use and recom- 

mend it. 

Twelve experts’ cake recipes in 

each package. Each package 

is wax-paper Pr Meh Deo 
wrapped. Con- 
tents always fresh 


and clean. One 
package makes 4 





eT 


Follow the simple directions 
enclosed in each package of 
Swans Down and you're sure to 
make a cake that you will be 
proud of. Swans Down cakes 
are invariably lighter, whiter and 
finer than those made from 
ordinary bread flour. That is 
why such eminent cooking 
authorities as Mrs. Sarah Tyson to 10 cakes. 

“Cake Secrets,” a 36-page Booklet on 
cake baking, and “full of choice recipes, 
sent Free for your grocer’s name. 


sample package, large enough to make a 
cake, sent for three 2c stamps for postage. 


Igleheart Brothers 


Evansville, Indiana 1 | 
Established 1856 Department H. 
Grand Prize, World's Fair, 1904, St. Louis 























RE-EMINENTLY the Silks of style and 

durability. Lining Silks, Dress Silks and 

Petticoat Silks, that dry clean without risk 
of splitting, cracking or fading. 


Prices, $1.25 to $2.50 a yard (36-in. wide). 
At all good stores. 


The guarantee, © BELDING’S<&, woven in 
the selvage and the Belding Tag attached to 
ready-to-wear garments are your pro- 
tection. 


Belding’s Sewing Silks in colors to 
match all fabric tints. Guaranteed 
full strength. Will not split, snarl 
or ravel. Best for hand or machine 
sewing. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York 
Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia St. Paul 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


San Francisco 


Sew with silk and use 
Belding's 


Beldings 
Anny 


punsueean 


puuaptecat 
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dualit 
Juantityand Lconomy 


‘““What to have for salad and dessert’’ is answered in a 
variety of ways by our beautifully illustrated recipe book, 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” 

In this book (which we will send you free) I have in- 
cluded some delightful surprises in recipes for easy-to-make 
Salads, Desserts and Candies that are most economical. 


Below is a recipe for a delicious and very economical 
dessert. 


Each package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine will make 


enough jelly to serve twenty people, or it is so easily 
measured that one can 


make an individual dish. 
Wor Rothe % Nag. 


N OX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


KNOX ORANGE JELLY 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. | cup sugar. | cup orange juice. 

VY, cup cold water. 2 cups boiling water. 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar 
and stir until dissolved; then add orange and lemon juice. Strain through cheese 
cloth into molds, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 

NOTE —-If desired, add fresh or canned fruit or chopped nuts when making. 
with or without whipped cream. 


Recipe Book FREE |*yges 
| MG top. 
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for your grocer’s name. If oe wee 
you have never used Knox CIDULATE 

Gelatine, enclose 4c in la » 
stamps for pint sample. N? a 


CHAS. B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. GE LATIN f 


413 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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“This is What We'll 


Serve at the Tea!” 
OMETHING brand-new, something 


the other hostesses have not been 
serving all winter. Something your 
guests will talk about for weeks. Read 
the menus at the left of this adver- 
tisement. 

“GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES"’— 

A BOOK OF RECIPES YOU WANT 

sent you free on request. Contains the famous 
Little Red Devil recipes and valuable meal 
hints for every occasion. New sandwiches, 
salads, scallops, omelets, croquettes, etc. Or 
send 20c for an economical can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham to try. Please remember to men- 
tion your grocer’s name when writing and if 
possible say whether he sells Underwood- 
most grocersdo. Find out from your grocer now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


64 Futon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, Turkey 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


cress, dried and chopped fine: **Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


enough mayonnaise to moisten well. TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood 
Mix thoroughly; serve on lettuce. a Le Eye inet Sea denhen, wrt = 


oncasreccenmnmarrercorremnicarnnrr OEE, 








AFTERNOON TEA No. 1 
Deviled Ham in Pimientos 
Lettuce Sandwiches Olives 
Toasted Pound Cake Tea 

Deviled Ham in Pimientos: Drain 
contents of small can of pimientos 
and dry. Fill solidly with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Chill and cut 


into slices with very sharp knife. 


AFTERNOON TEA No. 2 
Deviled-Ham-and-Almond Sandwiches 
Grape-Fruit Salad 
Thin Molasses Wafers Tea or Coffee 

Deviled-Ham-and-Almond Sand- 
wiches: Mix chopped almonds with 
Underwood Deviled Ham in about 
equal quantities, spread thinly on 
white bread. Cut in fancy shapes. 


AFTERNOON TEA No. 3 
Deviled Ham Salad 
Brown-bread and Cream- 

' ; cheese Sandwiches 
Tiny iced cakes Salted Nuts Tea 


Deviled Ham Salad : Small can of 
Underwood Deviled Ham, tossed 
with fork; one large beet, quartered 
and sliced thin; one bunch water- 
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LITTLE LAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


“We've come to get stolen cattle, Zang,” 
I answer very polite; ‘also as well—you, I 
reckon.” 

‘Figuring to collect Red Sproal’s bounty?”’ 
he sneers. ‘* Well, you picked a good day for a 
picnic 

I don’t remember who made first pass. I 
only know my hat turns halfway round on my 
head and balances—I could feel it teetering 
then falls off. Same second this Con Hazen 
looks kind of startled and rolls little by little 
off his saddle, like one of these clockworks toys 
running down. Then, just as I’m pulling down 
on Zang again a horse with an empty saddle 
bolts between us. Zang and I get the same 
idea; under cover of the wild horse we jam in 
the spurs and thunder at each other. Horse 
gone—Zang, stretched Sioux fashion, along the 
off side of his horse, throwing a shot at me. 
(Here’s where I get it: eyebrow to ear and 
just a shade off the true.) 

I see Zang’s gun hand go down at my shot, 
and as I tear past him I give him the butt—all 
chambers empty—smack over the ear. Time 
I’ve wheeled, there’s Zang rolling round in his 
saddle like a man with a load of poles and fight 
ing to yank his rifle out of his saddle stocking 
with his left hand, his right’s dangling like a 
stuffed dummy’s. I’ve got my muley out and 
am just throwing it to my shoulder to get a 
sight when plumb into the buckhorn jumps 
surprise number three. 

The Little Schoolma’am on a horse, hair 
streaming wild, just a white patch of face 
showing over one shoulder —an awful thing for 
aman to look through sights onto! Now she’s 
up to Zang’s side, just as he’s slipping from 
the saddle. Her arms are round him and she’s 
straining his head to her shoulder, mother 
fashion. I ride up’longside to take Zang’s rifle, 
but she don’t look up even. That shaggy yel 
low head on her breast has her eyes exclusive. 


i} IIe fight’s over. Con Hazen dead; another 
one of the Spout gang thrashing round in 
the bunch grass with a bullet through his mid 
dle; my man Brawley bored through one shoul- 
der and mighty weak from loss of blood; Gibbs 
streaking down the valley after the fourth 
man, who’s smoking his horse for a getaway. 
Hats, coats, six-shooters scattered round the 
trompled grass —an ugly looking layout. 

The Little Schoolma’am and [| have Zang 
down off his horse and stretched out flat —she 
not speaking a word to me but making funny 
little love sounds down deep in her throat 
and I’m cutting the shirt away from his 
shoulder, which my last shot shattered. 

Up come a bunch of my boys who’ve been 
working the herd when the fight started, 
among them Old Man Taswell. He sifts over 
to where the litthe woman and I are working 
over Zang, and when he sees who she is he likes 
to fall out of his saddle. What do you think 
that old gobbler does? He laces into that little 
woman something terrible, unreeling Bible talk 
like you’d loft a lariat, and makes mention 
of Jezebel. The Little Schoolma’am’s head 
is bent close over Zang’s white face, but the 
blood is flushing to her neck and I see a tear 
splash on Zang’s forehead. 

Then I ra’are up against this psa’am shouter. 
“Taswell, you draw your text somewhere else,” 
I remark most positive; ‘‘you who was busy 
cutting out your fat cattle when the fighting’s 
on! L reckon morality’s ’bout the cheapest 
thing we don’t need round here right now.” 

Which shuts that old buzzard up. 

Well, sir, that night we made our camp in the 
valley, Zang being carried down to that new 
ranch house where he can rest easier. And, son, 
that new ranch house was a pretty little place, 
all tidied up with female fixings: paper flow- 
ers stuck over the fireplace and a horseshoe 
with a red ribbon around it nailed above the 
door—for luck. And in that little nest, all 
smelling sweet of new-cut pine, we leave the 
Little Schoolma’am to nurse her man against 
the hard ride to Two Moons—and what’s wait- 
ing him there. 

Not a word from either of them to explain 
things—set matters right, as you might say 
either that night when Zang comes to himself 
and sees me standing near, or during the long 
two days’ journey to town, with the little 
woman and Zang together behind the cur- 
tains of our outfit wagon. They’re just for each 
other, and all the world’s outside and shut away 
from them. 


77 ANG pleaded “not guilty” to the murder of 

« Billy Dean, and District Attorney Dilger 
he rushed the trial. Not that he had what you 
might call hanging evidence, there being no 
witnesses to the killing he could lay his hands 
onto. But he was counting, and rightly, that 
any jury in our county would slip a noose over 
Zang Whistler’s head just because he was Zang 
Whistler and head of the gang that had so 
many killings laid up against them. 

Those were hard days, son, for the Little 
Schoolma’am—mighty hard! No sooner did 
she go to the Bald Eagle Hotel and get a room, 
after kissing Zang good-by at the jail door, 
than all the clatter-jawed old ladies in Two 
Moons like to wore out their congress gaiters 
prancing round and spreading the word of how 
the Little Schoolma’am had been found with 
Zang Whistler in Teapot Spout. When, every 
morning, she walked down Main Street to the 
jail to talk through the bars with the prisoner, 
the looks she got from the Two Moons women 
folks would have withered a Crow squaw. 

But she takes all this with face to the front, 
keeping her own counsel and paying no heed. 
Only her little mousy face is very white and 
the! es about her mouth a bit more squinched 
thas. usual. When the trial comes along she 
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Ann hurdeck— 


Frohman Star: also appear- 
ing in Superpictures for Mc- 
Clure, is continually admired 
for her rare beauty. Natu- 
rally, her beauty is a great 
asset and must be guarded 
with precious care, so she 
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Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning “Always Young” 
and says regarding it: 
“‘Sempre Giovine is my com- 
plexion-aid. I find it keeps 
the skin clear, smooth, and 


fresh.” 


The unique 
cake form, the 
skin - protect- 
ing, complex- 
ion-aid ingredi- 
ents combine in 
making Sempre 
Giovine the 
complexion- 


aid De-Luxe. 
Miss Murdock’s 


recommendation 
is your assurance 
of satisfaction. 


Try a cake. At 
/ é " Trial Cake and 
any Drug Store new 1|2 color Art 


or Toilet Goods i Pana 





For 4c we'll mail 
liberal 7-day 
Trial Cake. 

For 10c 7-day 


Dept. 50c. 
Marietta Stanley Co., 


OOK} Devt. 2013, G. R., Mich. 














Dandruff stifles 
healthy growth 
and makes the 
hair fall out. 





% 
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Insure Your Children 
Against This Misfortune 


Children’s hair is usually healthy and abundant 
proper care will keep it so through life. Dissolve 
the dandruff which clogs hair cells and pores of the 
scalp with Fitch Shampoo and there will be no 
baldness at middle age. Don't depend on soap and 
water, but use this scientific preparation. 

Fitch Shampoo received highest award at Paris, 
1911; London, 1913; Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Obtained by men at the best barbers, but 
you and the children can use it at home, 

Buy a family bottle of 


Dandruff Remover. 


It holds 3 times as much as 
the regular dollar size. Also 
get acake of Fitch Shampoo 
Soap —the two constitute 
a Fitch Shampoo. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send direct and tell us his name and we will 
supply you with either one $2 or $1 bottle and one 
bar soap, express paid. 

“‘Beauty Helps” Free. Write for this little book, 
written to give women the benefit of 25 years 
of experience in manufacturing toilet articles of 


real value. Sent free. [8] 
BOONE, IOWA 





THE F. W. FITCH CO. 


Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties 































Aonaxs 


bumenized 


FOOD 


If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 


482 Arch Street 
2 Philadelphia, Pa. 


























b 
aby’s Long Dress 
splendidly made; soft nainsook; pretty 
yoke; daintily embroidered; correct shape 
and length. Onedollar satisfactionguaranteed. 
Marie A. Stuart, 57 W. 39th St., New York. 








COMMENCEMENT 


Invitationsfor HighSchoolsand Colleges$5.00for first 100—additi nal 
100—$3.00. 100 Engraved Calling Cards $1.00. Write for samp!les- 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814A Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa- 
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Modart_ for 
.|| short, well de- 
| veloped figures. 














Modart for full 
thigh figures. 




















Modart for av- 
erage figures. | 












Modart for av- 
erage to stout 
figures. 
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Modart Corsets are designed exclusively 
by Jennings, Master Corset Designer 





Correct Corset Design is Vital 
to Health and Beauty 


RADUALLY, day by day, a woman's figure is molded to 
the lines of the corset she wears. If the design is wrong the 
wearer pays the penalty in a peculiar figure, in abnormal 

development here or there, loss of grace and loss of style. 


The art of designing a corset so that the wearer will have proper 
poise, style and comfort is a difficult one. Few there are who have 
the necessary artistic sense and mechanical ability to produce a 
genuinely high-class corset. 


As a woman’s entire appearance depends upon the design of her 
corset, why not consider the Modart front-laced corset whose 
designer, Mr. L. T. Jennings, is conceded to be to corset de- 
signing what the famous French dressmakers are to gowning? The 
fitting-room test, the hardest of all corset tests, is the one we sug- 
gest. We can not explain poise and style but you will see both in 
the fitting room. 


Modart spring designs will truly be a revelation to you. They 
are now on sale with the leading merchants, in large cities, every- 
where. Their experienced and trained corsetiéres will fit your figure 
accurately. 


To carry out Modart designs, special materials are used, for 
good corsets can not be made out of inferior fabrics. The line is 
therefore not a low-priced one. It commands reasonably moderate 
prices in plain materials and higher ones of course, in fancy materials. 


The sale of Modart front-laced corsets has been developed mainly 
through the satisfaction given in the fitting room. The ment of the 
corsets themselves is largely responsible for the esteem in which 
these corsets are held by trained corsetiéres generally and the 
women who wear them. 


We have been repeatedly told by expert corsetiéres employed by 
nationally known retailers and others that “Once a woman is fitted 


to a Modart front-laced corset she invariably buys it.” 


That is why we urge the tnial fitting. 
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‘| |Modart for full. 
hip and small 
| bust figures. ; 






















Modart for av- 
erage figures. 
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|| Moda for slen- 
er to average 
\" figures. 














Modart for tall, 
| large hip, low o 
ust figures, ; 
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Durable Sheerness! 


The Black Cat ideal, kept constantly in mind, is greater value. 

This ideal, while putting a premium on style—for style and 
beauty in hosiery 7s value—has never departed from our watch- 
word— DURABILITY. We do not believe in hosiery at any 
price that does not possess this quality. 





Reinforced Silk Hosiery 
satisfies every requirement of women of fashion—both in sheer 
beauty of pure silk and even perfection of weave. The shaped 
ankle and elastic leg and top are all there, as well as a system of 
reinforcement at heel, toe, sole and garter hem. Many Black 
Cat styles come extra wide for those who need extra room. 
Dealers who demand the utmost values for their customers, 
can show you every style in this ‘‘hosiery for all the family.” 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 


Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for men 
1s made and marketed by Black Cat Textiles Company 
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° ~ : _ Here is your opportunity to own a home and dodge high building 
prices. You can do it even though building prices are going up! 
THE ALADDIN READI-CUT SYSTEM OF BUILDING stands 
between you and present high prices. It offers you this ideal home 
or one hundred other attractive homes at substantial savings in price. 
Think of the home pictured above containing large living room and 
dining room, large kitchen, three good-sized bedrooms, bathroom, 
closets and porch for $697 for complete material, readi-cut. This 
is only one of a hundred homes with prices from $200 to $8000 shown 
in the handsome book entitled “‘Aladdin Homes.” Send stamps 
today for your copy of this book. 


Aladdin System Cuts Down High Building Costs 


Of course, the cost of living has been raised. And so has the cost 
of building. Yet, you can avoid these higher prices by eliminating 
waste. The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of Construction eliminates 
the usual 18% waste of lumber, waste in measuring, cutting and fitting. 
This saving matched against wasteful methods offsets the higher price 
of building materials. Twenty feet of lumber from a sixteen-foot 
board—the Aladdin catalog tells how it is done. 

















a a ee 
This Home Complete $1187 


Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty 


The famous guaranty of $1 per 
knot paid for every knot found in 
Aladdin Red Cedar Siding is con- 
tinued for 1917, AND we have swept 
the last knot from Aladdin lumber 
inside and out. Every Aladdin House 
in 1917 will be furnished with knotless 
siding, knotless shingles, knotless out- 
side finish, knotless porch work, knot- 
less flooring, knotless inside finish, 
knotless door casings, stairwork— 
knotless inside and outside. Where 
else can you buy as good a home? 





236 Aladdin Ave. 


The Aladdin Co. poo 


Homebuilders to the Nation 


Canadian Branch, Sovereign Construction Co., C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 


What is an Aladdin House? 


Aladdin Houses are erected the same as 
other houses. Aladdin Houses are cut-to- 
fit—no waste of lumber or labor. The 
Aladdin price includes all materials cut-to- 
fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, 
outside and inside finish, doors, windows, 
shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, 
nails, paint, varnishes. The complete ma- 
terial is shipped to you in a sealed box car, 
complete, ready to erect. Safe arrival of 
the complete material in perfect condition 
is guaranteed. Send stamps today for a 
copy of “ Aladdin Homes,"’ No. 110. 





Bay City, Mich. 
































THE 
SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
LITTLE LAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


sits inside the railing and right ’longside 
Zang—her head don’t top his big shoulders— 
and when the clerk of the court reads the 
indictment charging the prisoner with first- 
degree murder before the whole jammed court- 
ful the Little Schoolma’am slips one arm 
behind the big man’s back and gives him some 
little tippy-tappy pats, like a mother saying 
““There—there; it won’t hurt any more” toa 
kid with a sore finger. 

District Attorney Dilger rushed his evidence 
allin, making it look bad as could be. 

Then young Sam Henry Black, Zang’s 
lawyer, rises up to address the Court. “If it 
please Your Honor,” he sings in regular lawyer 
style, one hand bobbing the tails of his long 
black coat, “fone of the witnesses upon which 
this man stakes his life has not yet been found, 
though we have made diligent attempts to 
locate the same. We are still searching for this 
witness, and each hour that passes may reward 
our efforts. If Your Honor would consent to an 
adjournment for the rest of the day se 

“Put on your first witness, Mr. Black,” old 
Judge Sturgiss barks. 


OUNG Sam Henry stops sawing the air, 

looks sort of helpless for an instant and then 
says in a loud voice: ‘Mrs. Zang Whistler, 
advance and be sworn.” 

M’ son, if you’d gone down every row of 
spectators with a stick when Lawyer Black said 
that, you’d have sideswiped every eye in the 
room, they bugged out so. ‘‘ Mrs. Zang Whis- 
tler!”’ I’m fair to say I drawed a mighty long 
breath when I heard those words; they sure 
did sort of clear up things inside me. And then 
the first I know there’s the Little Schoolma’am 
in the chair—the back of it sticks away up 
above her tiny goldy head like the false front of 
the Bee Emporium. 

“Vou are the wife of the prisoner at the 
bar?’’? Sam Henry puts the question. 

“T am,’ answers the Little Schoolma’am, 
straightening up her back and throwing those 
two words over his head at all Two Moons 
gaping on the benches. 

“When did you become the wife of the 
prisoner?” 

“A week before—before he was captured 
by Mr. LaForge. Uncle Alf, the man of God, 
married us at Mr. Sugs’ ranch.” 

“Now, Mrs. Whistler,” Sam Henry purs, 
very gentle, ‘tell the jury how you know that 
your husband is not guilty of the crime of 
murder, as charged.” 

Then that littke woman began to fight for her 
man. She leaned a little forward in her chair, 
and her fingers kept weaving like she was plait 
ing a lariat. “I know he’s not guilty of mur- 
der,” she began, “‘ because I asked him the day 
we were to be married to swear on God’s Book 
that his hands were not stained with blood. 
And he swore it. That was after I had shown 
him the light of the divine Father’s truth and 
his heart was clean.” 

She goes on, then, to tell how the Almighty 
had directed her to go to Zang Whistler and 
wrastle with him; how she’d lived with the 
Sugs outfit and met the big outlaw out in the 
wide places and prayed with him. “TI prayed 
with him,’”’ she says, ‘fand after a little he 
prayed with me.” 

Just like that—simple and pitiful. Pitiful, 
son, because it wasn’t what the lawyers call 
relevant—didn’t ‘‘shoe no broncs,”’ as we’d say 
out here. And I reckon that litthke woman 
knows old Judge Sturgiss is just letting her run 
along through kindness—that what she’s say- 
ing isn’t regular and all, for she begins to get 
panicky and her weaving hands go faster and 
faster. All of a sudden she fetches up short 
with a little cry and, half standing, points down 
to the courtroom door. All of us there in that 
sheep corral of a room twist our necks like we 
were a convention of barn owls. 

Here comes Uncle Alf, eyes all showing 
white and whiskers stringing along over each 
shoulder with the wind he makes in his stride. 
Uncle Alf, the crazy evangelist, dropped down 
out of nowhere, per usual. 


if Ben Little Schoolma’am she’s all weak and 
crying softly to herself when she steps down 
and gives place to Uncle Alf. Half a dozen 
questions from Sam Henry, and Uncle Alf 
plumps a bombshell into that court. 

“T know this poor sinner is not guilty of the 
murder of Billy Dean,” he barks through his 
whiskers, ‘‘ because on the day when the men 
of wrath arose and slew Dean I had this 
man’’—he bored Zang with a knotty finger— 
“T had this son of Baal on a high place away 
from his evil companions, and I was wrastling 
with the Evil One for his sin-blackened soul. 
Yea, though he laughed me to scorn, yet did I 
plant the seed which another, stronger than 
I, did water with the water of life.” 

As he says this old Uncle Alf glances down to 
where the Little Schoolma’am' is settin’, her 
hands all linked up with Zang’s; and he looks 
more than ever like those prophets who lam- 
basted the Israelites. 

Well, sir, Uncle Alf turned the trick for 
Zang Whistler. When the jury comes in and 
the foreman rises up and says “ Not guilty,” 
the ‘‘Amen”’ he lets out sounds like an ava- 
lanche coming down Sioux Pass. 

Just what happens next minute I don’t 
know; but when I get a good look over all 
the heads, there’s the Little Schoolma’am and 
Zang Whistler down on their knees before old 
Judge Sturgiss’s bench, their heads bent very 
low. And there’s Uncle Alf ra’ared full height 
over them, his big hands gripping both their 
heads and his head throwed away back. 

“Lord Almighty, God of Hosts,” he saysina 
voice like storm wind in a piny cafion, “we 
thank Thee for this Thy miracle.” 
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Glove Fitting 
Model 221 
Price $ 2.00 


have held a reputa- 
tion as standard of 
the world for over 


60 years. 

No other corset maker 
has “‘ been at it’? somany 
years—no other has had 
such an accumulation of 
experience. 

As thercis adress style 
suited to every figure, 
so there is a ‘*Glove- 
Fitting’’ Corset suited 
to every style. 


Sold by leading dealers every- 
where—$1.00 to $5.00 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Sifte 
through silk 


r Your druggist or de- 6 


partment store can sup- 


ply you with a high quality, 
transparent, 
scented face powder that 
will stay on until you want 
it off. 


Ask for and see that you get 


Cry Tetlowss. 
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Face Powder 


It is the best powder the 


house of Henry Tetlow has 
created in 68 years. 
Your choice of five shades — 


White, Flesh, Pink, Cream and 
Brunette. Fifty Cents the Box. 


Trial Portion Free, or a miniature 
box will be sent for 10 cents. 


HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 
Established 1849 


MAKERS OF PUSSYWILLOW 
DRY SHAMPOO 


delicately 



























130 No. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The New Flesh Colored ‘Kleinert Gem’ 


1S as Dainty as a Rose Petal” 


a HESE new flesh colored ‘Kleinerts’ are so differ- 


ent from the dress shields of a few years ago! 
They are so exquisitely soft and silky, so prettily made, 
that they just match my finest lingerie. And 
‘Kleinerts’ are as washable as a handkerchief. 
‘‘No one would ever know you had them on—not even 
in the sheerest gown. “The wonderful new flesh color 
dress shields ‘Kleinerts’ have invented blend with 
the flesh of thearms perfectly, and the overstitched edges 
are so flat they can’t show through the thinnest fabric. 
“JT have ‘Kleinerts’ in all my dresses, waists and 
suits. Otherwise, J would ruin them with perspiration 
—and how uncomfortable and poorly groomed 
I would feel without them! The pretty opera shape 


flesh colored ‘Kleinert’ illustrated, is ideal for eve- 
ning dress wear. 

‘*For my sheer waists and dresses I now use the invisible 
flesh colored ‘Kleinert Gem.’ For my heavier gar- 
ments and suits I use the white ‘Kleinert Gems,’ 
which are a trifle heavier than the flesh colored 


‘Gem’ Dress Shields. 


‘“These shields are lined with pure gum rubber and 
moisture can’t possibly get through them. Each pair 
carries a clear guarantee right with it. 

‘All dealers sell ‘Kleinert’ Dress Shields in all sizes, shapes 
and colors, and many sell ready-to-wear garments with 
‘Kleinerts’ in them. Of course you know all of those pretty 
‘Betty Wales’ dresses contain ‘ Kleinerts’.”’ 


It isn’t ready-to-wear without Kleinerts. 
Le KLEINERT RUBBER CO., NEW YORK 
Makers of Klinert Rubber Shetings, Baby Pants, Bathing Caps, ete. 
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THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


I needn’t have worried about the train; it 
was late as usual; and anyhow Roxy had met 
it, and her “‘ business transactions”? were Jess 
and Marcia. The three of them were in the old 
surrey when I dashed out of the editor’s car 
at the station platform. 

The girls simply stared at me. ‘Why, 
Fergy! You good-looking thing! Weren’t we 
the stupids not to know what Jannie ought to 
wear! Oh, you russet queen!”’ 

I tried to be nonchalant, but I couldn’t. I 
just stood and blushed. I climbed into the sur- 
rey. ‘I’m simply mad about golf,” I babbled. 
“You'll all be.” 

“You casual little snob! 











9) 





teased Marcia, 
who was sitting in back with me. But she 
squeezed my hand so lovingly that I didn’t care. 
“However did you happen to come?” 

“We'll run over this evening and tell you,” 
said Jess in her matter-of-fact tones. 


is | 
Roxy and I weren’t nearly through Sarah’s 
A Car Completely Equipped | substantia’ but terrifying dinne r when they Fe 
appeared. 
e “Have some pudding?” I asked nervously. 
With Every Modern Feature “‘Business before pleasure,’’ groaned Jess, 


jabbing her spoon into hers. ‘January, I love Good Sense Corset 
e 
; : : I will eat it—if you insist!” W: t 
First and foremost among Demountable rims bring als S 





thee, but I can’t pretend I like suet. Of course 


the many new attractions of their advantage of quick and WE a pane t ocr Sarat a aie criti Stylish Models for Misses 
Saxon Roadster is a two-unit easy tire-change in event of cally about her. “It’s not half so bad as it might Gracefully and naturally develop the 


be,” she remarked. ‘‘It’s nothing like as bad 
as I remembered it. Roxy, you cowardly 
custard, tell her what you’re going to do.” 


starting and lighting system. emergency. growing body into a more perfect figure 


in later years. 








Itisa Wagner-built system And now the tires are 30 inch by To my mystification Roxana looked as ( outil vend batiste, lightly boned and 
: 3 inch. So Saxon Roadster now has Seanad ab. 2 etiam tok, “ES cant.” Gin beautifully corded. Clasp or button front. 
—the most efficient to be had : “Recor agen : scared as I sometimes feel. can’t,” she 7: : 
* more tire surface ge i weight gasped. “I didn’t realize till now what colossal W ith ; or ye hout shoulder ge De- 
ay , - : than any car in the world. nerve it was going to take to do it.” signed on the same principle of natural 
This starting and lighting For what do you suppose that quixotic old | grace with perfect comfort as the Ferris 
system, alone, lifts Saxon This super tire-surface reduces = a ergprs a <* pe gg per Waists for women, which have satisfied ’ 
: chicken check over to Jess and Marcia, anc ; babs epi rameyais OS aee Fe Li 
Roadster far above thelevel of a i ger nine trouble to a | instructed them to spend it all on dad’s old ” a hei oe = 35 a.” FERRIS : 
; i : house. It was to be her wedding gift to her orset Waists are not Ferris Waists : 
car lacking this luxury feature. S } pe 1 corny 7 ; ie,” sh sae gu - = 4 The popularity of the genuine Ferris as GOOD = 
Besi mother—anc o Jannie,”’ she added whim 4 é : : 
esides these noted, there are some akc ally tg yg poses ps — eg Pea talk ole > SENSE 
PS Ps « . 9€ SOLA as ‘erris aists. ia u value = 
Next among the added re- semi oe aap Ser ean After roaming all over the whole barracks LM gsos Stabe garment with the Ferris = REG.U.S.PAT. He 
finementsis the new-stvle bod axon dealer will be glad toshow you. Jess boldly demanded an ax and smashed in ” tie E z ase 
1 ° ted del | two fireplaces that I didn’t know existed. ; Binge perpen porernigs a oe rn 
na arger, roomier, and modeie Saxon Roadster, $495 f. oO. b. i rhere, you poor scared little rabbits,” she yet coaa aad a Bi Migs ha hgh a eon ee 





said, ‘that’s all we’ll do that’s revolutionary. 
(758) This is a Ferguson, senior, house, you inconse- THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48—52 East 21st St., New York 


\ que ntial me ddlers, and we won’t change much 
Wt SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


in the latest body-vogue. Detroit. Canadian price, $665, 








in it. We won’t desecrate this lovely, gloomy 


old walnut paneling that you talk so glibly 
_i& about painting; why gild the lily? But we'll Bi ' 
= | lattice in the tops of those much-too-high win- we ird 
dows and take off the tops of those much-too- 


high mirrors between the long walls. Glidden 
fire irons can go in these holes we’ve made. 
Now then, Marcia, what about colors?”’ 
“‘Warm tan walls instead of these sad blue 
ones.” Marcia was as decisive as Jess. They 
were so plumb sure of themselves! “ Plain écru 
scrim curtains instead of the lace-underwear 
effect that now waves before the public. ’Raus 


























. mit the Rogers Group over there; that child’s ‘ , We offer this dainty 

Varn ish th at lasts face must be scrubbed off by this time! Steel Y Blue Bird Apron for 

engraving to the attic, please; nice old Glid- is only 35c, 3-4 length, 

| den portraits will go there instead. Some gay 4 renege ohh a 

Poor varnish looks about the same as good varnish when posies in a buff terra-cotta window garden, and " Head phere Epi 

. : | orange shades on the lights instead of dead ’ broidered. Launders 
first put on. But one soon begins to look shabby; and the white ones; brown velours instead of slippery J beautifully. 

: ie) haircloth—that will be at all; e ss??? additi re will in- 
other lasts, and lasts, and lasts, and always looks well. Good 4 ae Se See aw Gene Sms Oy. Pee il Oey conan 
varnish is‘cheap—poor varnish is dear. ti] é > tinkling clock on Roxy’s mantel struck we iz 2 Skeins Richardson’s 

: ks ; Me: nine as we put out her downstairs lights. Ww” Pure Silk Floss 

Whether you have your varnishing done by a painter or do HIN But I had only loosened my collar when I heard 1 Sure Guide Embroid- 

fa semisgenll ainins re ae : err HK a whistle outside. [leaned from the window; I { ery Lesson 
it yourself, pay for good varnish and get it; pay for good recognized the patient put-put of the “Sloop.” This advertising offer 
: . There was a gorgeous harve is made for a limited 
rork. ( ork ¢ : rarnish are wor = i There was a gorgeous harvest moon. } is ma iat ae es 
work. Good work and good varnish are worth all they cost. | Tie culate thts i cetoube,” bedaed thn oi period to acquaint you 
“ve: ce , , wl ie high ality 
tor man. I’ve a pre sent for you—from your of TR le pe ig st 

friend, Colonel Bogey. 





Embroidery Silk. 


Genuine Richardson 
Quality 


M r h \ ) r h Mi Curiosity triumphed over discretion; Rox- 
Uu P bf a nN 1S : ana was at the back of the house; wi é 


without a 
word to her I fled to the gate. 


; i A tie eee R Send for the complete 
“the varnish that lasts longest” i ‘Isn’tit a pippin?”’ He passed it over to me. outfit today. All for 35c. 
H “Tt’s for a good little golfer to make her re- Give your dealer’s name. We 
he v ish_ th; serves and beautifies v — aoe member her first day out.’ will refund your money if you’re not delighted. 
the varnish that preserves and beautifies your wood, gives Me ‘ But I shouldn’t have it at all, after what I RICHARDSON SILK CO, s 
lac . ra dea a en r - ’ meres = a | HI did to your eye. Makers of Richardson's Spool Silk and R. M.C. Cottons 
smooth, clean surfaces, and lasts. You won’t have to revarnish : Pa dak ind wid san'ee deme ee Dept.2013, 305 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
. 3 | : ” Dealers: —W rite fur Special Proposition 
your floors, your wood-work, or your front door nearly so often. 4 a 








Roxana whistled frantically from the door- 
way. I was so afraid she’d call my name that I 
simply fled. 

“Good night, Miss Glidden,” he called 





Murphy Transparent Floor Murphy Transparent Interior 














Murphy Transparent Exterior Murphy Univernish Ke easly 16 sane to my hurtled “Good-by and Annette Kellermann says: 
; ; : : 1) thank you.” ‘You shall have a club every 4% 
Your dealer or painter can supply you with any of these fine time you go around, and the first time you Good Health 
. oc eee ¢ Me) have me stymied you shall have a bag with 
varnishes. Write us for book on beautifying the home. your name oat idle: and a rn 
Precipitated into Roxana’s arms, new driver Perfect Figure 
. Y and all, I throttled her to keep her from shout- 
Murphy Varnish Company ing at him. “Keep still, keep still!” I en- should be yours—they are 
treated her. ‘Don’t ruin your epiglottis. Dll your birthright. 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President tell you about it if you’ll only keep still.” > hice Oe ae 
‘“Whatever’s the matter with you?” de- : a neces renee ” 

manded Roxy. ‘You act like the guiltiest women to become Vigorous, 

thing ——” Healthy and Attractive 

I meant to tell him the next time he took and <an do as much 
me golfing, but he was having a thrilling strug- ‘or you. 
gle with the Town Board, and he mimicked 
each and every one of them as he told me about 
his interview with them. 

‘*A town board that would be a real town 
board is Atterboro’s Colonel Bogey,”’ he phi- 
losophized. 

“Has everybody a Colonel Bogey, do you 
think?” I asked. 

“Heaven pity the man who hasn’t!”’ he re- 
torted. ‘‘What fun would any little game, 
whether golf or life, be if there weren’t impossi- 
sy pe gh pe to a man — without risking a single penny. 

r s é ‘on’t you give me the opportunity of 
you'd been cheating about who you were every helping you? 
time you saw him! I decided I’d better wait. 

The next time he dazed me by spreading be- 

fore me a still-damp-from-the-press copy of the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 


Newark, New Jersey Chicago, Illinois 





“‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ 


is free and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself. It explains my system, 
which requires neither Drugs nor Ap- 
paratus of any kind, and it gives full 
particulars of my Guaranteed Trial Plan 
whereby you can test the value of my 














Send two cent stamp for ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ and trial plan today. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 107J 12 W. 31st St., N. Y. 
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Begin early 


to feed your children 


Ralston Wheat Food S 


It’s just the kind of food a growing child needs to build a strong constitution. It 
nourishes the body and tends to promote normalaction of digestive organs. Ralston 
is a good wholesome whole wheat food, with the natural wheat color, and deli- 
cious wheat flavor. Children never tire of it. Grown-ups enjoy it too. Begin today. 


In checkerboard packages, 


a At your grocer’s 10c and 15c (East of Rockies) 
. NET WEIGHT (Ye POUNDS 


: RalsTaN 7 PurinaBranzos PPURINA 


Different from ordinary bran, because it 1s more 
than bran. Combines all the laxative virtues of 
the bran coat with the nourishing qualities of the 
wheat. Makes delicious cooked porridge. Also 
wonderful bread and muffins. Get a package 
today. At your grocer’s 15c (East of Rockies). 
Identify it by the checkerboard package. 


If your grocer won’t supply you with either 
Ralston Wheat Food or Purina Branzos, write us MANUFACTURED: BY 


RALSTON PURINA CO.ixc. 
Ralston Purina Co., a ST.LOUIS, MO, 
810 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


Use It Instead of Linen 


i 


Y 


“Tri-Weekly.” ‘How’s that for a town that’s 
just beginning to wake up?” 


i 









VILLAGE BOARD TO PURCHASE 
FERGUSON PLANT 





Style With 


No Sacrifice 
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Officials Endorse Bond Issue to Take Over Garbage 
and Street-Cleaning Work 
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J. J. Fercuson RELEASES B1G MUNICIPAL 
ENTERPRISE 


The grace and style of 
the perfect-fitting corset 
is yours with no sacrifice 
in health or comfort. 


tha Bone 


Corsets—boned with our pat- 
ent pliable stays—afford you 
the grace of the lithe figure 
with the comfort of proper 
support. 












To Engage in the Manufacture of Important In- 
cinerating Machinery, for Which He Has 
Just Obtained Valuable Patent 
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“Why, how can he?” I stammered. 
“Because he’s a wonder, a positive wonder,” 
chuckled the editor man proudly. ‘I ‘luve 
that mon’! I’ll wager, even though you can’t 
help being a bit prejudiced because of his— 
er—recent annexation of your family, that 
you'll learn to love him yourself.” 
e ° Which so absolutely awed me that I missed 
While Still V KER ’ Damp the best little opportunity I had for telling him. 


And the next time, when I was sure I had 


screwed my courage to the sticking point, he 
Se a ery ot ron chugged up just bubbling with his own great 
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The NuBone Corset is posi- 
tively not sold by stores. Let 
































































news. “ The‘ Tri-Weekly’ isdead!” he shouted. Sz) ie SO pena Rt A 
; “Long live “The Morning Star’!” SS _ ae a t rained ( orsetiére _— 
And see how beautifully it “does up.’ Each ironing makes Not much golf that day; he was too excited; ee ee ee URE : 
: l +1) _ ’ ° ° ‘ he threw himself down beside the brook and S=_ individual lines. You will en- B 
it look like new. There’s nothing like Indian Head for sub- babbled faster than it did. Plans, plans, plans, joy that feeling of smart and 
ic rE ‘ : : the man was all plans! ‘“‘ Not 4 > time SS fect tailori hic ry ae ig 
stantial wear. It doesn’t crush easily, so a dress of Indian itn hd = ee cas ae 5 i 
1 at 7 dy: Ble “i res eS ell-made corset can give. we 
Head can be worn and worn until it is really ready for the sida cat oi aides Was nine ae (S$ will furnish a new corset if the 4 
wash. The price is far below that of linen —and it comes in us Took at each other and laugh. I had him SS woe ce - fm a Style 
° : stymied! = , d , 5 otyle 
widths from 33 to 44 inches. i SS Book. 
Th —- Ind a ae -dentify j T TWILIGHT, while I helped Roxy bank Ss a ‘ | 
ere 1s Dut one Indian ead. oO heip you 1¢ enti y ic, the roses with leaves, he appeared, the SS) e NuBone Corset Co. 
romised bagin hand. Shedisappeared! I’ve SS 
INDIAN HEAD always appears on the selvage. ere woucened how much ‘ue tow! For, Ss : _ <a ig ses 
I diz Head c La ‘ . though it was twilight, it was not too dark to S WW ee sastruct a few additional 
ndian Mead comes in onlyone qualit y; but in two All Ready To see the initials he had had stamped on the ball = jira tein exclusion ariiory. 
ot, ee A Yor as 4 pocket, “J. R. G.” I braced myself on the = : 3 
For Your Little finishes—the soft finish gen Wear rake. The last moment had come! ‘Those 
Girl erally to be found in the Do- Many stores offer aren’t my initials,” I said. 
P fi ready-to-wear gar- “T took ’em out of the telephone book,” he 
enced the ge she A mestic Department and_ the ments of confided. “If they aren’t right Dll sue the — | 
Head cut re Wt c.: oo : = . ' INDIAN HEAD company. What’s the ‘J’ for?” 
Scaie aaa oleh line n finish in the Wash Goods Te the dotted label “January,” I stammered faintly. “They 
directions, into a or White Section is sewn in the gar- didn’t mean to name me that,” | added hur- Te det: 
dress for dolly. ‘ ment, you are abso- riedly. ‘“‘ Daddy thought the rector was merely Qe ° hl ) 
lutely sure of get- asking when I was born.” omforta J es 
- ting genuine Indian ““And the ‘R’?”’ : 
Dept. 40, BOX 1206 Sif ster ree : eS Py : i 
Amory, Browne & Co. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS _— Phat’s for Rose,” I faltered. “But I wasn’t | 


a—a bit rosy, so they called me January.”’ 
pee — “Then what’s the matter with that bag?” 
ae ““My name isn’t Glidden’’—it was out at 
last !—‘‘it’s Ferguson.” 

And that impossible young man just stood 
there and grinned. “‘Isn’t it lucky my name is 
Gordon?’ he remarked pleasantly. 

Whatever I would have said to him I don’t 
know, for that was the minute that Julie dashed 
out through the darkness, crying: ‘‘Oh, Janu- 


ary! Oh, Roxana! Oh, where are you both?” 
Y atl Ss ’ She found me; she dragged me over to the 
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lights of the little car; Roxy came running; to- : nn : td II 
e 99 gether we bent and read the paper that Julie | yA ~ <= | 
n A 1¢ had put into my hands: | Be sure and look — ; i 
} he ~ — ¢ 
a Miss Jutta WarRous, _ Yeisen Useful Beautiful | 
Indian Lake, New York. Esmond Goods Inexpensive |) 
Dear Madam: 1 am inclosing in this letter bills Esmond Blanket Comfortables are the fa- | 
1° ] h to an amount which I am informed is the loss vorite bed covering in thousands of homes. i} 
You ll just natcha ly wonder OW which you incurred when your trunk and its con- They give years of service, Their decorative || 
° . . tents were stolen from you in August. The trunk quality adds charm and distinction to your bed 
we Can give such a whopping-big was shipped over the lower trail. It was utterly rooms. Made in many beautiful designs and col- | 
€ 3 eae : re : 4 . ors. Look them over at the nearest dry goods store. | 
f h ll impossible for me to obtain several things which I Esmond are the only blankets that have the || | 
can of super-cleanser or thesma needed at that time. I took your trunk. It was not fatious Cortex Finish which givesthefabricexcep- | | 
. . feasible to return either the trunk or its contents, tional strength, a thick even nap and the feeling 1] | 
price of five cents—a half-a-dime. as they were all used by my sister. She died last of the softest, fleeciest wool. Esmond blankets 
+ . els . week. I have burned all of the things except a aaS ree washable and sanitary. | | 
Specially after you see itinaction. white dress and coat of which she was very fond. __. Send for Sample Bunny Blanket {| | 
° ° If you suffered any inconvenience, great or little, Send 10c and the name of your little hoy or girl and we 
? - - - c ? 8 SOE will mail you a large, doll size blanket in light blue and 
On greasy grills and griddles Lam sure you would feel that your loss was more She anereed sie ie Genons Waenp Cortex. Give 
* 2 * than compensated for by the knowledge that, as thos whibdvan iate’or tao, , | 
dingy tile and linoleum, slippery ee qupvemres <. 80 oe Cont Trek ee © eles | THE ESMONDMILLS, Dept. A,Esmond,R.I. 
3 tale’’ as these last weeks of her life. She believed IL a8 
sinks and bathtubs Spotless that the things had been sent her by a young ) Se ee 4 r 
ss =P woman who was good enough to climb the moun- we - ts 
Cleanser goes right toit and leaves tain one day to play the violin for her. i 
; a She did not know that she was dying; she died 4 
everything sweet and clean. absolutely content, wearing the little white dress ! 
4 4 x and the big coat and the little silver slippers 4 
This no-acid, no-caustic, go-gettem I don’t know whether it was ages or minutes 
cleanser never talks back—never felt after we read that letter that I discovered that io 
l is the Ee i. l Julie and Roxana had fled and that I was sob- 
a lazy moment in its life. S always bing on the editor man’s broad shoulder. I 
ina genial mood. From the minute don’t know anything about how it was that : : 
: . we explained things to each other; I don’t be- F 
you punch the holes in the big, blue lieve we ever did; we just blessedly understood i 
can, its ready, eager and alert. without explaining. 
Spotless Cleanser has no doubles DO know that at midnight we were sitting 
—no rich or poor relatives. It’s soft, beside a little fire in Roxy’s dismantled par- 








lor, and that Julie and Roxy were sitting with 
us, and that the four of us planned the details 





smooth, snow-white, odorless, and 










ag - > 
sé considerate of your tender hands. of Tad’s wonderful idea—a scheme for the dis- | (AM 2: 
. : posal of the money that had been included in SS 
If you want this unwearied servant Done: tency RE Ep 
at your beck and call, you must His dear voice was a bit husky as he sug- FREE Y. N H BOOK 
ask for it by name. gested it: “Why not make it the nucleus for our new ome 


a fund to buy more ‘Ingénues’ for other little Whether you are just collecting ideas 
girls waiting on mountain tops? They must j : 


Sold everywhere in the enameled, rust- for your dream home of the future or 


CUR ete oui ert iain 


long for pretty things, all of them!” 3 ; : 

proof can. Made by The Reynolds Cor- ; , em. a nhscakiic : i ; 

poration, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., U. S. A. And that was what we promised each other ac tually planning 0 build, ee — 
we would do. The next week the seven of us enjoy reading this book, and profit by 
pledged ourselves soberly, without any silly it. Contains pictures, floor plans and 


i dramatics, to make an annual fund of what- descriptions of many artistic, well-arranged, 
| ever we could honestly afford, ‘‘of money, time inexpensive homes. The house shown above 
: or skill.” for “some other little Sue.” is one of them. We also offer a book showing 
4 , , ear © aiaaxis handsome interiors achieved by using 
‘ May Day again; such z sy May Day! 1 1 
: fay day again; such 1 busy M Ay Day! North Carolina Pine 
For I was having a supper party for Pauline; & ; : 
Holland was back from the West, and they a wood of beautiful grain, easily 


were going to be married in June. The twins stained or ename!led, durable, low in 
were both home with their very unalike hus- cost. Both these books are free—sent 


bands; our three bachelor girls were to arrive post paid on receipt of postal or note. 
on the dear old ‘‘four-sixteen. Forty times 


I ran back and forth under the pergola that 





North Carolina Pine Association 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82 Norfolk, V.rginia 
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4 ANY ONE 
| CAN USE iT 


Make Old Things New With These Three 


Carpenter-Morton Economy Products 


oe refinishing chairs and floors—for enameling bathrooms and kitchens, woodwork and _ furniture—for coloring 
old straw hats and for other kindred purposes— you will find these three economy products without an equal. 


Each is the result of years of experiment and experience, and each is backed by the Carpenter-Morton guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction or your money back. 


Whatever you have in your home of the above nature that needs renewing, you will find one of the Carpenter-Morton 
If you already know one of them—get acquainted with all of these economy 


products exactly suited to the purpose. 


products. 
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VARNISH STAIN 


For Floors, Furniture and ied ‘alas 
ANY ONE CAN USE IT 
Three Reasons Why It Is Better: 


1. Because it dissolves grease spots. 

2. Because it penetrates the wood fibre. 

3. Because it is a perfect union of stain and 
varnish without sediment. 


That is why you get so much better results 
from using Campbell’s Varnish Stain on your 
floors, furniture, woodwork or other surfaces. 
Don’t confuse Campbell's with the “stains” 

that obscure the grain of the wood, dry with 
streaked color and fail to wear. 


Campbell’s Varnish Stain gives you a beau- 
tiful, even color that brings out the full beauty 
of the grain of the wood. It penetrates the 
wood fibres and covers with such a tough, 
hard surface you are assured of a permanent 
finish that will withstand the hardest usage. 
Easily applied with a brush and dnes hard 
in twelve hours with a smooth, glossy finish. 


There are twelve colors: Natural wood color, 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, Green, Rosewood, Flat Black, Gloss 
Black, Piazza Green and Piazza Red. 


Be sure you ask your dealer for Campbell's 
Varnish Stain and see that you get the yel- 
low can with the famous picture of the camel 
on it. 


In ordering, be sure to give color wanted 
and the name of the dealer nearest you. 
Read our special offer opposite. $1.30 value 
for 45 cents. 
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They will put money in your savings account. 
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ND NEW 


ANY ONE CAN USE IT 


You can make your old straw 
hat fresh and as dainty as new 
with Colorite in any popular 
color or you can color your 
hat just the shade to match a 
new dress without trouble. 
Over two million women last 
year made new hats out of old 
ones by the use of Colorite. 
Colorite is a liquid, sold in a 
bottle with a brush for apply- 
ing. It is waterproof and dura- 
ble. Easily applied by anyone 
and it dries in 30 minutes. 
There are 14 colors: Jet Black, 
Dull Black, Cardinal Red, Yel- 
low, Navy Blue, Cadet Blue, 
Sage Green, Cerise, Burnt 
Straw, Brown, Violet, Laven- 
der, Old Rose and Natural, 
11 of which are illustrated in 
this announcement. 

Directions on every package 
for mixing to get most any 
desired shade. 

Colorite is also fine for color- 
ing Satin, Silk and Canvas 
Slippers and Basketry. 

Sold by drug and department 
stores throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Ask your dealer. See 
special offer opposite. 

If he cannot supply you, we will 
send a bottle of Colorite (any 
color) post paid upon receipt of 
25c. For 40c we will send Col- 
orite and Mr. Wallick’s Book, 
“The Attractive Home.” 
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CAMPBELLS 
VIRGIN WHITE 


The New Permanent Finish 
Made in High Gloss and No Gloss 
ANY ONE CAN USE IT 
For years every paint and varnish manufac- 
turer in the country has been endeavoring 
to produce a white finish that would give 
complete satisfaction. It remained for our 
chemist to secure the desired result and now 
we offer you a white finish worthy of the 
Carpenter-Morton iron clad guarantee of 

satisfaction or money back. 


Campbell’s Virgin White is a beautiful, pure, white 
finish made by a new process that makes it won- 
derfully elastic, durable and washable, Can be used 
equally well on metal, plaster, wood or any surface, 
interior or exterior, Cannot crack, chip or peel off. 
Easily applied, withstands the hardest cleaning and 
keeps virgin white under all conditions. 

Don’t accept just a white enamel, Insist upon 
Campbell’s Virgin White and be sure of satisfaction. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
$1.30 Value for 45 Cents 


If you are interested in improving the appearance of your home—if you 
welcome ideas from a national authority on how to select and arrange 
furniture, rugs, curtains and decorations — this offer of Ekin Wallick’s 
famous book * 





“The Attractive Home”’ will specially appeal to you. 


**The Attractive Home’’ is a thoroughly 
practical book, for the family of moderate 
It is superbly illustrated in six 


income. 

colors, Attractively bound in gray boare ds, 
it isa book fit to grace your she tabl ic 
and well worth the price of one dollar. 


Go to your nearest dealer. He will give you 
one of Mr. Wallic k’s books “The Attractive 
Home” and a 2 pint can of Campbell’s 
Varnish Stain, any color, for 45c, ora 25c 
bottle of Colorite for 40c. You will be buy- 
ing $1.30 worth for 45c. 


Ba If your dealer cannot supply you at wit 
a send you, post paid, Mr. Wal lick’s book 

and the 2 pint can of Campbell’s Varnish 
§ Stain, any color, for 45c, or the 25c bottle of 
Colorite upon receipt of 40c, or the boo! 


a and | pint can of Virgin White for 60c. 











CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY, 73 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Established 1840 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, A. RAMSAY & SON CO., MONTREAL, CAN. 
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Vanilla 


The Heart 


of the 
Dessert 







































Anna’s Fig Cake 


For Layers—114 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 34 cup milk, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
yolks of 3 eggs, 3 tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon Burnett’s Vanilla. Frosting 

whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff with 4 tablespoons powdered sugar. Filling—1 |b. figs 
chopped fine, | teacup water, 14 cup sugar (scant), 4 teaspoon Burnett’s Vanilla— 


all cooked to smoothness. 


with Burnett’s. 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


36 India Street, Boston, 








Burnett’s 





In any dessert the flavoring is the smallest item in the cost—and yet the 
heart of the dessert is Burnett’s Vanilla. Your grocer can supply you 


























































A Picture of Grace 
and Bodily Ease 


might well be the title of this 
picture. In La Camille Corsets, 
authoritative style and perfect fit 
go hand in hand with complete 
comfort and good health. 


The eiveyate Lace Corset 
with the 





vo 
\* 
} The Ventilo Back is the most notable 
corset improvement of recent years. It is 
soft, yielding and comfortable. Perfect 
\ventilation is rodeo te (re Mivate ME] pressure 
taken from the spine. 


Write for Art Catalog 


displaying all the latest in corset styles, and name 
of nearest dealer. The model pictured is priced at 


$3.50. Other LaCamille models at $1.75 to $25. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORSET CO. 


131 Union Street 
AURORA, ILL. 

















THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


connects father’s and my gardens, borrowing 
things from the “‘ big house’’; last of all I bor- 
rowed Sarah, old dear! 

“Tf we serve it at six we ought to be through 
at half past seven; we can let the men come 
for us at eight ——” 

““No sense at all in having it a hen party,” 
grumbled Sarah. 

I fairly hugged myself with anticipation. It 
was so perfect that we could all be together. 
Of course they all knew we were going to have 
supper together. But they didn’t know the 
jolly little surprise the editor man had planned; 
they didn’t know that daddy had a new motor; 
they didn’t know Tad and I had a little new 
motor, and that, with these two and Holland 
Evans’ car, we were all of us to be dashed right 
up to the Country Club’s May-Day dance! 

Supper was as joyous as I wanted it to be, a 
babble of reunion and reminiscence. Proud 
and haughty, I sat at the head of the gate-leg 
table that had belonged to Tad’s grandmother, 
in a Windsor chair that had belonged to Tad’s 
grandfather, and stared dreamily at the apple 
blossoms and the lilacs and rose-shaded can- 
dles, and pinched myself for fear they weren't 
true. An animated debate broke out before 
we'd finished our iced bouillon. Jess Rogers 
started it, the imp! ‘Why can’t a woman 
who’s in love with a man keep a secret as well 
as one who’s in love with an art?” 


‘tae did rather get the best of the argu- 
ment, those heart-whole and fancy-free 
members of the tribe. For Jess and Roxana 
and Marcia had kept their old crossed-steel 
promise; but the twins and Paul and I had 
fairly shrieked the secret from the housetops. 

‘“But we merely told because we thought it 
had become an amusing incident, a childish 
game,” I tried to explain nonchalantly. 

Roxana threw a bread stick at me. ‘‘In- 
sufferable matron,” she groaned, ‘‘subside!” 

“Bait wasn’t very important,” I argued 
craftily. ‘‘Let’s call a roll and see if it was; 
nothing important ever happened to any of us 
when we were wearing any of it.” 

For a hushed minute they did listen to me. 

“Judith?” 

“Wearing a gingham,” she giggled, ‘like 
‘forty-’leven’ other ginghams I’d had all my 
life;' you’re right, Jannie.” 

*“Marcia, Jess, answer, honor bright now. 
Wasn’t it what you’d done to that wreck of a 
house that gave you your chance, and not the 
clothes you were wearing when you happened 
to get your jobs?” 

“Guilty,”’ drawled Marcia. 

“Holland says,’’ cooed Pauline as she nib- 
bled at a cheese-filled celery stalk, ‘‘that he 
thinks the funniest thing about all of us was 
the self-conscious way we imagined we were be- 
ing ‘left out’ of everything, and sulked and 
skulked so that nobody knew we wanted to 
belong to the fun.”’ 

*“That’s just what my husband says,”’ Julie 
interrupted importantly; ‘‘only he says that 
he ——-”’ 
“Order! Order!” I demanded. “Roll call 
is not over. Never mind what those lords of 
creation said. Pauline! Answer the question! 
What were you wearing at the Great Crucial 
Moment?” 

“Bruv’s old raincoat,”’ she giggled. 

*Julie?”’ 

“Kighteen yards of pongee that the sculptor 
lady had pinned on me. I was scratched all 
over!” 

“How about yourself, Mrs. Inquisitor?” 
Roxy questioned slyly. 

I blushed. ‘‘ Your ragged smock was about 
all,”’ I faltered. 

“Dear; oh, dear!” wailed Julie. ‘Did we 
just go and dig up all that Bait for nothing; 
didn’t we need it at all?” 

““Need it!’? Roxana’s deep contralto startled 
us. “‘No one ever needed anything more in this 
world than we needed what seemed like an ex- 
travagance! It was hyacinths to feast our 
souls, and—well, think of little Sue on the 
mountain top ——” 


THOUGHT Iknew everything we were going 

to have for supper; but when the dessert 
came there was a surprise for me—one of Paul- 
ine’s toothsomest angel cakes with a puffy heap 
of whipped cream and chopped nuts on top, 
and in the center a pink rosebud with a tiny 
key sticking out of the top. 

“‘What’s it for?” I asked. 

“You never had a real chance at the big 
Bait,’ announced Jess; ‘‘so there’s another 
Bait upstairs for you.” 

I couldn’t sip my coffee I was so curious. 

The little circular stairway is narrow; they let 
me lead the way. I lingered at the top to peep 
down at the laughing six who were filing slowly 
up behind me. I do love every inch of our little 
house that used to be Roxy’s; but especially 
do I love all the nooks and corners of upstairs. 
I love all the adorable chintzes and muslins 
with which Jess and Marcia have decked it; I 
love the fat little cherub on the knocker they 
screwed on my bedroom door. I touched it 
lightly before I entered. We've only candle- 
light upstairs, you know. It flickered in the 
sweet May breeze. Outside we could hear the 
pleasant hum of the motors; on the hill we 
could glimpse the lights of the little club. 

In the very center of the room was the funny 
battered old “Shark.” The girls all crowded 
around while I knelt to unlock it. An elusive 
odor of orris root, a touch of softest silk! They 
had taken out all the trays and pockets, and 
had lined it and padded it and filled it to the 
brim with the daintiest, darlingest, tiniest, 
babiest clothes that fingers ever fashioned! 

“Tt’s Bait for your little Colonel Bogey;”’ 
Roxana cuddled me and whispered it; ‘you 
don’t mind our doing it, do you, darling Janu- 
ary Rose?” 

THE END 
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and Samples 


Give your decorator’s or dealer’s 
Address the Manufacturers of 
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hygienic wall cov- 
ering you can clean. 


Made on cloth, finished in dura- 
“24 ble oil colors; will not absorb 
i] grease or water spots; can be 
kept clean with a damp cloth. 


Artistic styles, dull finished, 
tinted or glazed, for every 





Before you decide on any wall 
decorations learn more about 


Write for Booklet 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 


320 Broadway New York 











CON VENIENT to 

buy — economical 
to wear—the individual 
veil in its own envelope 
—1% yards long—at 
25c, 35cand 50c, accor- 
ding to the mesh and 
quality desired. 


HEXAGON anp HAIRLINE 


"Veils 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
them, send us your order, and 
we will see that you are sup- 

Pease ; 
plied. Write for our new 
booklet showing the latest 
creations. Address Dept. A. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 


5th Avenue at 16th Street 
New York City 


For your protec- 
tion, this little white 








ticket is on every Soy 
yard. Look for it. ' iy 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


After supplying over 400 lead- 
ing Educational Institutions and 
60,000 homes it is something to be 
able to say of a piano that it is the 
most popular upright we have 
ever built. Such is the attractive 
style shown above. Musically, it 
leaves little to be desired. Its 
simple refined lines, suggestive of 
the Colonial period, one never 
tires of. In every sense it wears 
well. A catalogue, describing this 
and all our uprights, grands and 
players, mailed (free) on request. 
(? How to Buy 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 


Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name seal 


ve: Address__ 

















AN ASHION calls for Fashion ¢ ° 
(\ 4 + ette—the self-conforming |= * 
Al cap-shaped or all-over hair net, nex 
X. processed for absolute invisi- \/\ 
YA bility and exceptional strength. /\' 
Vy Made of the highest quality ¥ ¥ 
\ sterilized human hair ina great , \/ 
Y\ variety of shades to match any *v 
Qe? and every coiffure. 


| Sashionette |) 
( Invisible HAIR NETS XY 


Y 
are for all occasions—indispensable | | 
where Fashion gathers — reliable 
for the out-door devotee. 
Fashionette Hair Nets come packed 
in a sanitary envelope. Their satis- 
faction is guaranteed. 


15¢ each— two for one quarter 


White and grays, 25¢ 


























RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


“They may all offer them, but they will have 
to come to you. You are going to stay at home. 
You shall have the big guest room—made as 
you want it. Just tell me what to do 4g 

“You may as well strip it,” he told her 
quietly. ‘ And—Len, I’d rather be right there 
than anywhere else in the world. I think, when 
it’s ready, I’ll just go to bed. I’d bluff a bit 
longer if I could, but— —perhaps ——-—” 

“I’m sure you ought,” she said as quietly as 
he. But she was very glad when the car turned 
in at the driveway. 

Two hours later, under her direction and 
with her efficient help, Cynthia and Johnny 
Carruthers in medical parlance had “stripped” 
the guest room, putting it into the cleared bare 
order most useful for the purpose needed. If 
Ellen’s heart was heavy as she saw the change 
made she let nothing show. And when, pres- 
ently, she called her husband from the couch 
where he had lain, feverish and beginning to be 
tortured by pain, and put him between the 
cool, fresh sheets, she had her reward in the 
look he gave, first at the room and then at her. 

“Decks all cleared for action,’ he com- 
mented with persistent cheerfulness, ‘‘and the 
captain on deck. Well—let them begin to fire; 
we’re ready. All I know is that I’m glad I’m on 
your ship. Just pray, Len, will you—that J 
keep my nerve?” 





‘HIS was the beginning, as Burns himself 

had foreseen, of that which proved indeed 
to be a long fight. Strong of physique though 
he unquestionably w was, pure as was the blood 
which flowed in his veins, the poison he had 
received unwittingly and therefore taken no 
immediate measures to combat was able to 
overcome his powers of resistance and take 
shattering hold upon his whole organism. There 
followed day after day and week after week of 
prostrating illness, during which he suffered 
much torturing pain in the affected hand and 
arm, with profound depression of mind and 
body, though he bore both as bravely as was to 
have been expected. Two nurses, Amy Math- 
ewson and Selina Arden, alternated in attend- 
ance upon him, day and night, and Ellen her- 
self was always at hand to act as substitute, or 
to share in the care of the patient when it was 
more than ordinarily exacting. 

As she watched the powerful form of her 
husband grow daily weaker before the assaults 
of one of the most treacherous enemies modern 
science has to face, she felt herself in the grip 
of a great dread which could not be for an hour 
thrown off. She did not let go of her courage; 
but beneath all her serenity of manner—re 
marked often in wonder by the nurses and phy- 
sicians—lay the fear which at times amounted 
to a conviction that for her had come the end 
of earthly happiness. 

She was able to appreciate none the less the 
devoted and skillful attention given to Burns 
by his colleagues. Dr. Max Buller had long 
been his attached friend and ally, and of him 
such service as he now rendered was to have 
been counted on. But concerning Dr. James 
Van Horn, although Ellen well knew how 
deeply he felt in Burns’ debt for having in all 
probability saved his life only a few months 
earlier, she had had no notion what he had to 
offer in return. She had not imagined how 

warm a heart really lay beneath that polished 
urbanity of manner with its suggestion of cold- 
ness in the very tone of his voice—hitherto. 
She grew to feel a distinct sense of relief and 
dependence every time he entered the door, 
and his visits were so many that it came to 
seem as if his motor were always standing at 
the curb. 

“You know, Len, Van’s a_ tremendous 
trump,” Burns himself said to her suddenly, in 
the middle of one trying night when Doctor 
Van Horn had looked in unexpectedly to see 
if he might ease his patient and secure him a 
chance of rest after many hours of pain. “It 
seems like a queer dream, sometimes, to open 
my eyes and see him sitting there, looking at 
me as if I were a younger brother and he cared 
a lot.’ 


“| {' DOES care,” Ellen answered posi 

tively. “You would be even surer of it 
if you could hear him talk with me alone. He 
speaks of you as if he loved you—and what is 
there strange about that? Everybody loves 
you, Red. I’m keeping a list of the people who 
come to ask about you and send you things. 
You haven’t heard of half of them. And to- 
day Franz telephoned to offer to come and play 
for you some night when you couldn’t sleep 
with the pain. He begged to be allowed to do 
the one thing he could to show his sympathy.” 

“Bless his heart! I’d like to hear him. I 
often wish my ears would stretch to reach him 
in his orchestra.””’ Burns moved restlessly as 
he spoke. A fresh invasion of trouble in hi 
hand and arm was reaching a culmination, and 
no palliative measures could ease him long. 
** You've no idea, Len,” he whispered as Ellen’s 
hand strayed through his heavy, coppery 
locks with the soothing touch he loved well, 
**what it means to me to have you stand by me 
like this. If I give in now it won’t be for want 
of your supplying courage.” 

‘It’s you who have the courage, Red—won- 
derful courage.” 

He shook his head. “It’s just the thought of 
you—and the Little-Un and Bobby Burns 
that’s all. If it wasn’t for you - 

He turned away his head. She knew the 
thing he had to fear—the thing she feared for 
him. Though his very life was in danger it was 
not that which made the threatening depths 
of black shadow into which he looked. If he 
should come out of this fight with a crippled 
right hand there would be no more work for 
him about which he could care. Neither Van 
Horn nor Buller would admit that there was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 








Party Grove 


Creamed. Chicken 






[ee i : Sl 
Peat Cre all 
1 | Cre amed Chicken | 


A LA KING 
Madle with arp SCNSE 
aly to sere 
pore SHELLS 





& 
i al at the ‘Rite aa 
HE prece de résistance of this famous hostelry in | 


Paris is Creamed Chicken 4 la King. 
Purity Cross Creamed Chicken 4 la 


‘Think what it means to serve this royal dish to your family or guest | 
King, is ready to heat and serve on 


in your own home, at lessthanathird the price you pay at clubs and hotels. 
toast, in patty shells, andin a multitude ] 
of other ways. It’s a touch of luxury 


PURITY CROSS was not satisfied 
merely to equal the art of the finest 
American clubs and hotels. We en- 
| gaged the former chef of the Paris 
| ) Ritz to prepare Purity Cross Creamed _ that never disturbs the pocketbook. 
| Chicken a la King—right here in the 
| PURITY CROSS model kitchen. 
Here is tender young farm poultry, and 
carefully selected fresh mushrooms, 
temptingly garnished in an exquisite 


Keep a supply on hand—it’s like having a 
noted chef at your beck and call. 











Only 25cand 50cat all fine grocers’ 


Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for half dozen respec- 
tive sizes, delivery prepaid provided you men- 
golden cream sauce that makes you tion your ‘best grocer. In (¢ “or 35c and 65c; 

$2.00 and $3.75 half dozen. Write, mentioning A} Hi 
marvel at the skill of its creator. Your your grocer’ s name, for booklet, ‘“‘How and 


| | guests will beg you for the receipt. When,” giving forty-cne ways to serve it. 
| 


| = II PURITY CROSS, Inc., Model Kitchen, Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 
— 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


DRY GOODS 





FIFTH AVENUE- MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 








The Spring and Summer 





Catalogue (A_116) 





IS NOW READY 





AND WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


All charged or paid purchases are forwarded free 


of charge to any point in the United States 








q In order that Special Folders and other Mail 
Order Literature issued by B. Altman & Co. 
may be mailed upon publication, names and 


addresses of patrons will be filed for reference 
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Crystal White 
Makes 


~ Glassware Bright 


And — in fact 
Does everything we//. 


Nothing could be better or more 
eficient for any household 
purpose. 


It’s economical because it does more 
work. with less Soap—and costs 
no more than an ordinary kind. 


Crystal White has answered 
the demand of more than 
three million discriminat- 
ing families. 


Its whiteness suggests 
its purity — contains 
everything essential 
to cleanliness— and 
nothing harmful to 
the clothes or hands. 


Ask your dealer— 
he has it or can 
get it easily. 


A full size cake 
mailed upon 
receipt of 
five cents, 
which is the 
retail price. 
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Happiness 


bubbling up in smiles—overflowing 
into healthy laughter—that’s what 
every mother wants for her child. 

Because sound teeth, kept white 


and clean, prevent countless ill- 
nesses—she takes her children to the 
dentist twice a year and at an early 
age teaches them the three times a 
day use of 


5 
Dr.Lyons 
For The Teeth 
Powder ~~ Cream 


Prepared by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 
Send 2c stamp 
today for a gen- 
erous trial pack- 
age of either Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder 


orDentalCream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons 
Inc. 
526 W. 27th Street 
New York 











A Man Can 
Stand On It 


without making it leak 


— 



















OUR druggist will recommend 
this water bottle, because he 
knows it has stood the severe 
strain of hospital use and will give 
even longer service in the home. 


Whitall Tatum 


“SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


(Maroon Rubber) 
is made from strong, new, pliable rub- 
ber with a velvetlike finish. Stopper is 
chained on. Guaranteed first two 
years. Sold by druggists. Write for 
booklet on care of water bottle. 
Two-Qt., $2. West of Mississippi, $2.25. 
If not obtainable at your drug- 
WHITALL gist, write us. 
TATUM 

COMPANY 
New York 
Philadelphia 


» *“Holdfast”’ 
unlosable stopper 




















REG IN US. DAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest noney value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Jsrand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by dry gods stores everywhere. 
































RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


danger of this; but Grayson, who had seen 
the hand yesterday; Fields, who was making 
blood counts for the case; Lenhart and 
Stevenson, who had come to make friendly 
calls every few days and who knew from Fields 
how things were going—all were shaking their 
heads and saying in worried tones that it looked 
pretty ‘“‘owly”’ for the hand, and that Van 
Horn and Buller would do well if they pulled 
Burns through at all. 

Outside of the profession Jordan King was 
closest in touch with Burns’ case. He persist- 
ently refused to believe that all would not 
come out as they desired. He came daily, 
brought all sorts of offerings for the patient’s 
comfort, and always ran up to sce his friend, 
hold his left hand fora minute and smile at him, 
without a hint in his ruddy face of the wrench 
at the heart he experienced each time at sight of 
the steadily increasing devastation showing in 
the face on the pillow. 

“*Vou’re a trump, Jord,” Burns said weakly 
to him one morning when King had finished a 
heart-warming report of certain messages he 
brought from some of Burns’ old chronic pa- 
tients in the hospital wards, where it was evi- 
dent the young man had gone on purpose to 
collect them. ‘‘Every time I look at you I 
think what an idiot I was ever to imagine you 
needed me to put backbone into you, back last 
spring.” 

“But I did—and you did it. And if you 
think I showed more backbone to go through 
a thing that hardly took it out of me at all than 
you to stand this devilish slow torture and 
weakness—well, it just shows you’ve lost your 
usual excellent judgment. See?” 

“‘T see that you’re one of the best friends a 
man ever had. There’s only one other who 
could do as much to keep my head above 
water—and he isn’t here.” 

““Why isn’t he? Who is he?” demanded 
King eagerly. ‘Tell me and I’ll get him.”’ 

“No, no. He could do no more than is being 
done. I merely get to thinking of him and 
wishing I could see him. It’s my old friend 
and chum of college days, John Leaver.”’ 

“The big surgeon I’ve heard you and Mrs. 
Burns speak of? Great heavens, he’d come in 
a minute if he knew!” 

“‘T’ve no doubt he would, but I happen to 
know he’s abroad just now.” 


ZING studied his friend’s face, saw that 
Burns was already weary with the brief 
visit, and soon went away. But it was toa 
consultation with Mrs. Burns as to the possi- 
bility of communicating with Doctor Leaver. 

*“T wrote his wife not long ago of Red’s ill- 
ness,” Ellen said, ‘‘but I didn’t state all the 
facts; somchow I couldn’t bring myself to do 
that. They are in London; they go over every 
winter. I had a card only yesterday from 
Charlotte giving a new address and promising 
to write soon.’’ 

““Wasn’t he the man you told me of who had 
a bad nervous breakdown a few years ago? 
The one Red had stay with you here until he 
got back his nerve?”’ 

“Yes; and he has been even a more brilliant 
operator ever since.”’ 

““T remember the whole story; there was a 
lot of thrillin it as youtold it. How Red made 
him rest and build up and then fairly forced 
him to operate, against his will, to prove to him 
that he had got hisnerve back? Jove! Do you 
think that man wouldn’t cross the ocean in a 
hurry if he thought he could lift his finger to 
help our poor boy?”’ 

King’s voice had taken on such a fatherly 
tone of late that Ellen was not surprised to 
hear him thus allude to his senior. 

“Ves, Jack Leaver would do anything for 
Red, but I know Red would never let us sum- 
mon him from so far.” 

“*Summon him from the antipodes—I would. 
And we don’t have to consult Red. His wish 
is enough. Leave it to me, Mrs. Burns; I'll 
take all the responsibility.” 

She smiled at him, feeling that she must 
not express the very natural and unwelcome 
thought that to call a friend from so far away 
was to admit that the situation was desperate. 
Burns had said many times that Doctor Van 
Horn was using the very latest and most ac- 
ceptable methods for his relief, and that his 
confidence in him was absolute. None the less 
she knew that the very sight of John Leaver’s 
face would be like that of a shore light to a ship 
groping in a heavy fog. 

Within twenty-four hours Jordan King came 
dashing in to wave a cable message before her. 
“Read that, and thank heaven that you have 
such friends in the world.” 

At a glance her eyes took in the pregnant 
line, and the first tears she had shed leaped to 
her eyes and misted them, so that she had to 
wipe them away to read the welcome words 
again: 

We sail Saturday. Love to Doctor and Mrs. 
Burns. LEAVER, 


WEEK later Burns, waking from an un- 
A easy slumb r, ope ned his eyes upon a new 
figure at his bedside. For a moment he stared, 
uncomprehending, into the dark, distinguished 
face of his old friend, then put out his unin- 
jured hand with a weak clutch. ; 

‘““Are you real, Jack?”’ he demanded in a 
whisper. 

‘As real as that bedpost. And mighty glad 
to see you, my dear boy. They tell me the 
worst is over, and that you’re improving. 
That’s worth the journey to see.” 

“You didn’t come from—England?” 

“Of course I did. I’d come from the end of 
the world, and you know it! Why in the name 
of friendship didn’t somebody send me word 
before?”’ 

‘Who sent it now?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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Pay 82° Less /or Luxurious Fase 
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You now pay $8.00 less than 
usual for luxurious ease, for solid comfort, for 
genuine relaxation, because of the great intro- 
ductory offer below. 


f 





Sink into the deep, rich, rest- 
inviting upholstery ofa Royal, 
to smoke, to read, to lounge. 
“Push the button’’ and the 
back automatically adjusts it- 
self to any comfortable an- 
gle, while you're in the chair, 
locks and stays locked until 
you again “push the button.” 
Guaranteed silent, trouble- 
proof, simple. 


{II 


















No.1 Special 


Regular $36.50 value. 


Denver and West.) 


A big, comfortable easy chair, luxuriously 
overstuffed, artistic—covered in genuine 
Spanish Leather, mahogany finish. 
Button, Leg Rest, Brass Feet, Brass Casters. 
Introductory price, 
after deducting $1 coupon, $28.50. ($3 extra 





Leg rest, out of sight when not 
in use, gives complete rest for 
lower limbs and feet. You 
have the full-length comfort 
of a couch, changing your po- 
sition at will. 











No.2 Special 

A low, deep den chair—in Fumed Oak. 

Spanish Leatherette cover only. Fitted with 

Push Button, Leg Rest and Brass Casters. 

Regular value $26.75. Introductory price, 

after deducting $1 coupon, $18.75. ($3 extra 
Denver and West.) 


Push 

















are known as the 


chairs. 


r “world’s easiest easy 
Sturdy, beautiful, made from sea- 


soned woods, by top-notch craftsmen. Guar- 


anteed in every way. And now the 


Coupon Below Helps Save $8.00 


Use the coupon. 


It is good for $1.00 cash 
at any Royal dealer’s on either special chair 
illustrated, which, in addition to a reduction 


of $7.00 already made from regular price as 
a special introductory offer, makes a_ total 
saving of $8.00—to those who act quickly. 


Send for Free Book—“Conscious Rest” 


showing many handsome Royals and valu- 
able data on ‘‘ Conscious Rest.” 
nearest Royal dealer sent with book. In- 


sist on seeing name ‘‘Royal"” stamped on 
push button. Only genuine ‘‘ Royals” 
have it. 


Name of 


Royal Chair Co., 1000 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 





























“Am I Really Fair to 
My Husband ?”’ 


“Now that there zs a way I can save half or more 
on all my clothes—now that | can easily learn at 
home in spare time to plan and make them myself 
at merely the cost of materials—am | fair to him if | 
don't do it? Just think how it would help us to cut 
the cost of living—how much we could save—how 
many other things we could have!” 

This is the thought that has prompted thousands 
of women to mark and mail the coupon in this adver- 
tisement. Now they are taking real delight in their 
new accomplishment; they are better dressed than 
ever; they are enjoying comforts they never knew 
before; and the savings account is grow- 
ing faster, because, through 
and practical home-study courses in 
Dressmaking and Millinery offered by the 


WOMANS INSTITUTE 
OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 





What You Learn in 
Dressmaking 


Howto make all stitches 
andseams; draftpatterns; 
use tissue paper patterns; 
judge, select, buy and use 
materials; make simple, 
practical waists, skirtsand 
dresses, perfect-fitting 
underwear and lingerie, 
dainty infants’, children’s 
and misses’ clothing, 
afternoon coats, suits and 
dresses, evening gowns 
and wraps, tailored coats, 
skirts and complete suits; 
renovate, dye and make 
over garments; make and 
use embroidery; usecolors 
harmoniously: dress in 
taste and style; getaposi 
tion or go into business as 
a dressmaker, 


What Students Say 
I learned more in nine 
weeks by taking up your 
study than in the whole 
course I took at a resident 
school. 
Mrs. Hulda G. Reuter 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It f am left to my own 
‘resources, | can now make 
a good living for myself 
and two small children. 
Mrs. Mabel Gorrell 
Danville, Ind, 
I wishevery womanwho 
desires to always appear 
at her best could take ad- 
vantage of the wonderful 
opportunity you offer her. 
Mrs. Grace M. Lake 
Lincoln, Il. 
I wonder why we stay 
untaught when the way is 
so pleasant and so within 
the menage of a one. 
Mrs. J. C. Reynolds 
4 Corning, N. Y. 












































the simple 


Courtesy of McCall's Magazine 


they have learned how to cut the cost of their clothes in half. 


What thousands of other women are doing, you can do. There is 
not the slightest question about it. The Woman’s Institute has per- 
fected a new method by which, no matter where you live, you can 
easily and quickly learn in the comfort and quiet of your own home 
to plan and make waists, skirts, dresses, suits, coats, lingerie, chil- 
dren’s clothes—in fact, any garment you may desire for yourself or 
your children, and save at least half of what they now cost you. 


Backed by 25 Years’ Experience 


Our method is based on 25 years’ experience. The Woman's In- 
stitute is associated with the International Correspondence Schools 
and back of our courses and methods of teaching is the record of this 
great school with its 1,850,000 students, Our courses are so simple 
you grasp their meaning instantly—so practical you start mak*iug 
garments at once. Nearly every step is pictured. In the words of 
one fashion expert: ‘‘The illustrations are so clear you could almost 
learn dressmaking from the pictures alone.’’ Our teachers are ex- 
perts with years of successful experience. They know your problems, 
they understand your every need. They are only anxious to help 
you with your problems of dress just as they have helped thousands 
of others. 

Prepare at Home for Profitable Work 

With the thorough training these Courses give you, you can go into business 
as a dressmaker or millimer—secure a good paying position or open a shop of 
your own. Or, through the Woman's Institute, you can prepare yourself at 
home for success in many other lines of pleasant and profitable work open to 
women, Through our affiliation with the I. C.S., you can now take up home- 
study courses in any of the subjects listed below. 

Send this coupon or a letter or postal today and let us tell you all about the 
Course in which you are interested. Your mere request will not obligate you 
in any way. but will bring you—free—the story of how you can dress better at 
less cost or prepare for a pleasant and profitable profession, 


eo mye 
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Woman’s Institute, Inc., Dept. 38-Q, 358 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me full information about your Home- Study Course 

in the subject I have marked below. 

0 Home Drieegmaking © Professional Dressmaking 

0 Stenography [] Typewriting 


! 

C Millinery | 
© Bookkeeping | 
| 

l 











2 IMustrating 3 Cover Designing 0 Teaching 

0) French DO Spanish CC) German C1 Italian 

Name 7 Specify whether Miss <- Mrs. 

Address ~—— ————$—$—$_$_—_—_—_—— —_—_—_—_—_— J 
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CrochetandEmbroidery Cottons 


‘‘White that stays white— 
Aj colors that last’’ 


A New Wild Rose Yoke 


In the ‘‘Wild Rose’’ pattern 
illustrated the delicate pink of 
the rose petals and a touch of 
color in the ower centers add 
much to the charm of this beau- 
tiful design. Three balls of 


Kloster Cordonnet for the filet 
crochet and two skeins of Kloster 
Mouline Embroidery will com- 
plete the pattern. 


The quality of Kloster 


In Kloster Crochet and Em- 
broidery Cottons, the white is per- 
manent and lustrous; the colors 
faithful and lasting. Expert 
crocheters and needleworkers 
demand Kloster as the material 
best meeting their requirements. 


Free Instructions 


Present this announcement to your 

dealer. He will give you free our 

"MISS illustrated folder, No. 907, containing 

KLOSTER working directions for the ‘ Wild 

‘ Rose’’ and other yoke designs, edgings 

’ and many novelties. If your dealer 

cannot supply you, send us his name 

and three 2c stamps and the illustrated 
folder will be sent you promptly. 


The Thread Mills Company 


219A West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


; If you are unable to 
Special Offer obtain Kloster from 


your dealer, write to us direct, enclosing 
30c for three full-sized trial balls of Kloster 
Cordonnet or Perle—add 6c (stamps) and 
receive the free instruction folder No. 907. 











Makes Cereal Go Like Dessert 


No kiddie refuses to eat his fill of plain, wholesome cereal, no matter what 
the dessert, when he can have cereal with Log Cabin Syrup. 

Log Cabin makes plain foods go like dessert. Just serve it on fried mush, 
beans, bread and butter— anything plain and wholesome—and see it disappear. 


TOWLES LOG CABIN 
CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 


has outgrown the time when its big use was on griddle cakes and waffles. 
Nowadays—and especially during the spring and summer months—it is kept 
on the table in place of heavy, greasy cream. It answers the requirements 
.... perfectly for a clean, wholesome, vegetable nutriment for young and old. 
1 It’s a most delicious flavoring for the things 
the kiddies love most—custards, puddings, pies, 
frozen dainties, cakes and cookies. 

The purity of Log Cabin Syrup is proverbial 
—its flavor of pure maple syrup is delightful. 
CHoice, pure, first-tap maple sap, boiled to sugar 
is blended with pure, refined cane sugar. 
The Towle blend brings out the maple taste to 
its highest degrec of delicacy. 

For sale at all good grocers’ everywhere. 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


“That’s a secret. I hoped to be able to do 
something for you, Red, just to even up the 
score a little, but the thing that’s really been 
done has been by yourself. You put your own 
clean blood into this tussle and it’s brought 
you through.” 

“T don’t feel so very far through yet, but I 
suppose I’m not quite so much of a dead fish 
as I was:a week ago. There’s only one thing 
that bothers me.” 

“T can guess. Well, Red, I saw Doctor Van 
Horn on my way upstairs, and he tells me 
you're going to get a good hand out of this. 
He’ll be up shortly to dress it, and then I may 
see for myself.” 

“That will be a comfort. I’ve wished a 
thousand times you might, though nobody 
could have given me better care than these 
bully fellows have. But I’ve a sort of supersti- 
tion that one look at trouble from Jack Leaver 
is enough to make it cut and run.” 


] Y AND BY Dr. John Leaver came down- 

stairs and joined his wife and Ellen. His 
face was grave with its habitual expression, but 
it lighted as the two looked up. ‘‘He’s had 
about as rough a time as a man can and 
weather it,” he said; ‘‘but I think the trouble 
is cornered at last, and there’ll be no further 
outbreak. And the hand will come out better 
than could have been expected. He will be 
able to use it perfectly in time. But it will take 
him a good while to build up. He must have 
a sea voyage—a long one. That will do you all 
kinds of good too,” he added, his keen eyes on 
the face of his friend’s wife. 

“She looks etherealized,” Charlotte Leaver 
said of Ellen, studying her affectionately. 
““You’ve had a long anxious time, haven’t you, 
Len, darling?’’ Mrs. Leaver went on. “‘And 
we knew nothing—we who care more than 
anybody in the world. You can’t imagine how 
glad we are to be here now, even though we 
can’t help a bit.” 

“You can help; you do. And I know what 
it means to Red to have his beloved friend 
come to him.” 

“Then I hope you know what it means to 
me to come,” said John Leaver. 

The Leavers stayed for several days, while 
Burns continued to improve, and before they 
left they had the pleasure of seeing him up 
and partially dressed, the bandages on his 
injured hand reduced in extent and his eyes 
showing his release from torture. His face and 
figure gave touching evidence of what he had 
endured, but he promised them that before 
they saw him again he would be looking like 
himself. 

“I wonder,” Burns said on the March day 
when he first came downstairs and dropped 
into his old favorite place in a corner of the big 
blue chair, “‘whether any other fellow was ever 
so pampered as I. I look like thirty cents, but 
I feel, in spite of this abominable limpness, as 
if my stock were worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar. And when we get back from the ocean 
trip I expect to be a regular fighting Fijian.” 

“Vou look better every day, dear,’ Ellen 
assured him. ‘‘And when it’s all over, and you 
have done your first operation, you’ll come 
oo and say you were never so happy in your 
ife. 

Burns laughed. He looked over at Jordan 
King, who had come in on purpose to help 
celebrate the event of the appearance down- 
stairs. ‘‘She promises me an operation as she 
would promise the Little-Un a sweetie, eh? 
Well, I can’t say she isn’t right. I was a bit 
tired when this thing began, but when I get 
my strength back I know how my little old 
‘lab’ and machine shop will call to me. Just 
to-day I got an idea in my head that I believe 
will work out some day. My word, I know it 
will!” 

The other two looked at each other, smiling 
joyously. 

“He’s getting well,” said Ellen Burns. 

“No doubt of it in the world,”’ agreed Jor- 
dan King. 

**Sit down here where I can look at you 
both,” commanded the convalescent. ‘‘Jord, 
isn’t my wife something to look at in that blue 
frock she’s wearing? I like these things she 
melts into evenings, like that smoky blue she 
has on now. It seems to satisfy my eyes.” 

*“Not much wonder in that. She would sat- 
isfy anybody’s eyes.” 

““That’s quite enough about me,’ Ellen de- 
clared. ‘‘The thing that’s really interesting is 
that your eyes are brighter to-night, Red, than 
they have been for two long months, I believe 
it’s getting downstairs.” 

““Of course it is. Downstairs has been a 
mythical sort of place for a good while. I 
couldn’t quite believe in it. I’ve thought a 
thousand times of this blue chair and these 
pillows. I’ve thought of that old grand piano 
of yours, and of how it would seem to hear you 
play it again. Play for me now, will you, 
Len?” 


*HE sat down in her old place, and his eyes 
watched her hungrily, as King could plainly 
see. To the younger man the love between 
these two was something to study and believe 
in, something to hope for as a wonderful possi- 
bility in his own case. 

When Ellen stopped playing Burns spoke 
musingly. Speech seemed a necessity for him 
to-night—happiness overflowed and must find 
expression. 

“T’ve had a lot of stock advice for my pa- 
tients that’ll mean something I understand for 
myself now,” he said. He sat almost upright 
among the blue pillows, his arm outstretched 
along the back of the big chair, his long legs 
comfortably extended. It wasno longer the atti- 
tude of the invalid, but of the well man enjoy- 
ing earned repose. “I wonder how often I’ve 
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She Says 
“It’s Sheer Delight!” 
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N APPEARANCE, the Model Brassiére &@ 
delights the dainty woman by its 
exquisite needlework on fine cam- @® 
bric, lace, silk, lustrous satin (wash- 
able) or all-over embroidery. e 
IN ACTION, the Model Brassiére sup- §& 
ports the bust firmly, but flexibly, # 
rounding all harsh corners into flow- ® 
ing curves. # 
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Every Figure and Occasion 
has its “‘Model Brassiére”’ in 
every Shape and Fastening 


50c to $7.50 


Ask for the “Model Brassiére’’ by name. If 
you don’t find it, write to us for the address 
of a dealer near you, and our fascinating 
illustrated Style Book—free. 


Mada Ryrassiere (0. 
Dept. “‘L”’ 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


First Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. Highest 
Award ever given to any Brassiére in any Country. 
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that footwear to be correct 
must ‘Fit on the Foot like 
a Glove on the Hand.”’ 
This effect can best be ob- 
tained with an all leather 
shoe of “‘F.B. & C.”’ Kid. 
e high prices, scarcity 
and enormous demand for kid skins have 
given rise to many substitutes for kid, which 
are neither correct in form nor serviceable 
in quality. 
Of course, every woman cannot afford to 
buy shoes made of *‘F. B. & C.”’ Kid, but 
this has only served to place them on a more 
exclusive style plane than ever. 


To be sure that your footwear is correct in- 
“F.B.&C.” 













imi ic 





sist upon shoes made only o 

Glazed Kid, Black, Bronze and Various 
Colors, or**F.B. &C.”’ White Washable 
Glazed Kid No. 81. (Requires no mussy 


dressings to preserve its new and un- 
Cressi 


Ppp e. | 
Look for either of these “‘F.B. & C.”’ tags t 
attached to the shoes you — be sure 
you are getting the eS fe 
“* Best There Is.” If i) es 


your dealer cannotsup- 
ply you, write to us. 


Fashion Publicity Company of New York 
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Standard Since 1865 


Because of the beautiful firm weave and 
the snowy whiteness, Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases have been the pride of par- 
ticular housewives for 52 years. Used 
also by the dest hotels and hospitals. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 


Selling Agents | 











New Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more 
for your spare time—#35 to $60 a week for en- 
tire time? Our new sales system is making big 
money formenand womenasfactory agentsin selling. 


se 
Planto-Silk Hose 50c 
Guaranteed for 6 Months 

and made-to-measure underwe: r—direct from mills 
to wearer. Let us start you iia business of your 
own with our ‘‘Money-back’ Sample Outfit and 
new plans. We pay all express. Ask about 
this new sales system—WRIT} TODAY. 














MALLOCH KNITTIIJG MILLS 
603 Grandville St. GRANL RAPIDS, MICH. 
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This Printzess Coat 


(No. 143) is fashioned 
from an exceedingly 
fine silk-and-wool 
Duvetyn, in Rose, 
Gold, Green and Pur- 
ple, and is lined 
throughout with Pussy 
Willow. 


The arrangement of 
plaits, the straight side 
panel and the straight 
lines of the entire gar- 
ment are Parisian 
notes. 


S 








4 








containit 
illustrations of 


4 ‘Printzess Suits Coats j 
be | for i 
By pring Summer 


4 Sarments may bogie 
ecured from 


‘Vour Wealer 


you wont them 





This beautiful Art Portfolio 
of Spring models will be sent 
ae ; you on receipt of ten cents. 


5 JOGO 


Those who buy a Printzess Coat or 
Suit, buy more than the fine fabrics 
and skillful workmanship which help to 
make the garment beautiful. 


They buy that thing which well-dressed 
women demand—sty/Je-correctness. 


For each Printzess Coat or Suit, whether 
simple or elaborate, accurately reflects the 
design-lines that are created by the great 
Parisian couturiers. 


The Printzess garments that demonstrate 
the approved modes of Spring and Summer 
may be seen at the stores of leading merchants 
in many towns and cities. 


You will see them worn by those well-bred 
American women who insist that every de- 
tail of their costume shall be marked by 
distinction. 








Some of these notable suits and coats are 
finely illustrated, in large size, in the new 
Printzess Art Portfolio. Dy 


After you have studied these illustrations you will know 
“how to know style.’’ You will be able to instantly distinguish be- 
tween correct modes and those which are extreme, eccentric or fictitious. 


If you cannot find Printzess garments on sale in your town, 
write us and we will tell you where you can secure them. 


Each bears the mark of distinction in dress— 


The Prinizes Label 


THE PRINTZ- BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland New York 














The design of this 
Printzess Suit (No. 5) 
is governed by the 
“*Sports”’ motif. It 
gives youthful lines to 
any sized figure. 


It is of Poiret Twill, in 
Rookie, Tan, Navyand 
Gray. It has detach- 
ablePersian-patterned 
silk top collar, and is 
lined throughout with 
fine silk messaline. 
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“Saw, 





receives it. 


expensive. 


NEW YORK 








Almonte 
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A note that is written on a paper of quality immedi- 
ately commands the respect of the person who 
Whether it is a business note or a 
friendly letter, there is a certain subtle influence in 


the fact that you naturally select so correct and dis- 
tinctive a writing paper as 





EATON, CRANE & 


Miss Dorothea Brooke, the celebrated 
novelist, writes to her publisher, 
Mr. Gerard Marble, of Marble 
& Fletcher. —— 


ae LDL 
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THE LEOCES 


nN. Workee x 
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EATON'S 

















This is a paper of singular beauty and usefulness, 
easy to write on, attractive to look at and the last 
word in correct stationery style. 


SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we will send, for your inspection and use, full sized, usable 
samples of paper and envelopes in the various designs shown, and also a 
booklet showing the delicate tints in which Highland Linen is supplied. 


Dept. G 


Awarded Grand Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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Virginia 








Withal it is not 


PIKE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Mustard 


TODUITTITEOI TTT 


Philadelphia 








=| in the American Kitchen 


Colburn’s 


Purity—Strength—Flavor—Unsurpassed = 
The A, Colburn Co. 


Leadership 


money returned, 


penhagen, Wisteria, Black, Taupe, 
Taupe and Brown. Sizes 14 to 44 


-Spices 
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Send for Samples 
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| waist and hip measurements. 





Made to Measure Silk Dresses ¢, 
Send for Free Catalog 


Special Spring Offer, backed by our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction or your 


D1250—A new straight line pleated model in 
best quality silk taffeta or crépe de chine. Has 
self color Georgette sleeves and white Georgette 
Crépe Collar and Vestee. Colors, Navy Blue, Co- 


$12.50 


MD1325—Same as above for maternity wear ALE 
with Doublewear Advantages. Can be worn 


—— a sag a $13.25 


In ordering state color, size, length of skirt, 


We prepay all delivery charges 
Send for Free Catalog Today 


| ECONOMY MFG. CO., 427 W. Broadway, N.Y. City 














Suspender 


Two million girls. and 
mother will want that it 


are forming. 


weight and neat appeara 
in wearing the Kazoo. 


to use and its price—a 
hose supporter and bod 
or 75c finished in leather n 
additional in Canada. If 
supply you, write for the 


are interestingly explai 





AZ 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Boys and Girls 


the Kazoo, which is the finest proof any 


ment for her little children whose figures 


Comfort, proper distribution of clothes 


It is three correct articles in one, both as 


nomical, durable and other things which 
called ‘‘The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 
Write for a Copy 


HARRIS SUSPENDER C@., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York Style G (Girls) 4 to 18 yrs. 


Waists 


boys are wearing 


is the right gar- 


nce are all gained 


suspender waist, 
y brace—for 50c, 
1ountings; and10c 
your store cannot 
Kazoo. It is eco- 


ned in our book 






— Sizes 
from Style 4 
4to 18 8 to 18 yrs. 


years 

















RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


said to some tired mother or too-busy house- 
wife who longed for rest: ‘If you were to be- 
come crippled or even forbidden to work any 
more, and made to rest for good, how happy 
these past years would seem to you when you 
were tired because you had accomplished some- 
thing.’ I can say that now with personal con- 
viction of its truth. It looks to meas if to come 
in dog-tired and drop into this corner with the 
memory of a good job done would be the best 
fun I’ve ever had.” 

“T know,” King nodded. “I learned that, 
too, last spring.” 

“Of course you did. And now, instead of 
going to work, I’ve got to take this blamed sea 
voyage of amonth. Vanand Leaver are pretty 
hard on me, don’t you think? The consolation 
in that, though, is that my wife needs it quite 
as much asI do. I want to tan those cheeks of 
hers. Len, will you wear the brown tweeds on 
shipboard?” 

*‘Of course I will. How your mind seems to 
run to clothes to-night! What will Your High- 
ness wear himself?” 

“The worst old clothes I can find. Then 
when I get back I’ll go to the tailor’s and start 
life all over again, with the neatest lot of stuff 
he can make me—a regular honeymoon effect.” 
Burns laughed, lifting his chin with the old 
look of purpose and power touching his thin 
face. . 


a ib HAPPY to-night,” he went on; ‘‘there’s 

no use denying it. I’m not sorry, now it’s 
over, I’ve had this experience, for I’ve learned 
some things I’ve never known before and 
wouldn’t have found out any other way. I 
know now what it means to be down where life 
doesn’t seem worth much, and how it feels to 
have the other fellow trying to pull you out. 
I know how the whisper of a voice you love 
sounds to you in the middle of a black night, 
when you think you can’t bear another minute 
of pain. Oh, I know a lot of things I can’t talk 
about, but they’ll make a difference in the 
future. If I don’t have more patience with my 
patients it’ll be because memory is a treacher- 
ous thing and I’ve forgotten what I have no 
business to forget—because the good Lord 
means me to remember!” 


CONCLUDED IN THE APRIL HOME JOURNAL 


Prize Winners in Jack Horner 
Christmas-Pie Contest 


Miss ELIZABETH GRAHAM, Idaho . - $5.00 
Miss Dorotuy BATTEY, California 2.00 
Miss HELEN GARRETT, Texas. ..... 2.00 
Miss KATHERINE M. Doty, Washington . 2.00 
Miss VIRGINIA HOLMES, New York se wae 
Miss Mary R. Stitt, District of Columbia 2.00 
Miss Dorotuy LEso, Indiana oe « Bae 
MIss ELIZABETH ROEMER, Ohio . 1.00 
Miss HELEN E. TAYLOR, Kansas 1.00 
Miss KATHRYN BEERY, Ohio ss 5 Se 
MASTER OSCAR SCHALLER, Massachusetts. 1.00 
Miss Mary LEAVELL, Illinois . ; 1.00 
Miss FLORENCE STOPPELMAN, Ohio 1.00 
Miss ILENE STEELE, New York . 1.00 
Miss ALICE OATES, Texas ... . 1.00 
Miss JOSEPHINE COMPTON, Missouri . 1.00 
MASTER JOHN L. DICKINSON, California 1.00 
Miss PHYLLIS COLWELL, New York . 1.00 
Miss VIOLET REAMS, New York. : 1.00 
Miss PHYLLIS THOMPSON, Nebraska . 1.00 
MASTER JOHN A. MENOR, Iowa . ; 1.00 
MASTER HODGDON NUCKOLS, Virginia 1.00 
Miss ADALINE EUTSLER, Kansas 1.00 
Miss MINNIE TOMPKINS, Virginia . . 1.00 
Miss MILDRED Murray, District of Co- 
JTS CR ae alert? ne ae ces» BOO 
MASTER DONALD R. Hunt, Massachusetts 1.00 
Miss BEssIE O'BRIEN, Colorado 1.00 
MASTER NEIL HUNDLEY, Colorado. ; 1.00 
MASTER RICHARD KENT, Massachusetts 1.00 
Miss MARGARET F, CLEARY, Illinois . 1.00 
MASTER RICHARD K. SPENCER, Minnesota 1.00 
MASTER HENRY GREELEY, Maine . s. Oo 
Miss RutTH CHAPEL, Connecticut 1.00 
Miss ARNELDA WHITE, New York. 1.00 
Miss ELEANOR C, ASHLEY, Ohio 1.00 
Miss HELEN FELTs, Tennessee 1.00 
Miss MARIon Katte, Michigan. 1.00 
Miss BESSIE FLETCHER, Iowa. 1.00 
Miss ELEANOR WHITE, Connecticut . . . 1.00 
MASTER J. LEONARD HARPER, District of 
CAMUMIOTE, fons Gils eal Ge ec 6 
MASTER PORTER WELCH, Ohio 1.00 





Answers to Home Journal 
December Puzzles 


Younc, LOvER 
HERRICK, BURNS 
Swift, HOMER 
TENNYSON, BEATTIE 
Hoop, Ovip 

Moore, SHAKSPERE 
LONGFELLOW, HEINE 
HOLLAND, HOLMES 


CNAUM PWN 


December Prize Winners 


First Prize 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 


Joun D. SHaw, Kentucky. 
M. L. Carnes, Maryland. 
EmiLy Poyck, Pennsylvania. 


OTHER PrizEs—Mary E. Black, Canada; 
Mrs. C. S. Knight, Illinois; Mrs. Cora E. 
Adams, District of Columbia; Jennie M. 
Meeks, New York; Mrs. Edith M. Durr, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. A. C. Walcher, Florida; 
Ruth, Brandt, Illinois; Mrs. R. P. Jeter, Texas; 
Mrs. M. E. Blake, New Hampshire; W. H. 
Skene, Ontario; Ethel Payne, Missouri; L. O. 
Richmond, Indiana; Mrs. Asa Smith, Illinois; 
Miss S. B. Miller, New York; Mrs. Frank W. 
Lane, California; Mrs. Annie L. McKenny, 
New Jersey; Mildred H. Sarles, Connecticut; 
Mrs. O. O. Ward, Nebraska; Mrs. W. H. 
Dominick, New York; Mrs. M. V. Lord, New 
Jersey. 
























S 
N selecting kitchen 
utensils you will find 
nothing to surpass 
the beauty, service, clean- 
liness, and intrinsic ex- 
cellence of 


RANTS 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE. 


“‘From Generation to Generation’’ 

















Every article is cast (not 
stamped or spun) a_ solid, 
seamless piece, without rivet 
tocome loose, solder tomelt,or 
enamel to chip. The designs |} 
are handsome; the finish su- 
perb. They heat evenly, mak- 
ing perfect cooking possible. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the Wagner trade-mark 
on every piece. 

Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 24, Sidney, Ohio 

ip To introduce our 

“A ware to you we will 
seis this beautiful 
A child’s cup, post- 
paid, on receipt of \ 

rig 


























HOW DELICIOUS 
IT TASTES 


That icing, pudding, sauce, 
dainty dessert, whipped 
cream, ice cream, 
sherbet or frappé 
flavored with 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Flavour 


Not only does it give a 
mapley taste that delights, 
but a soft goldencolorthat 
makes the dessert dis- 
tinctly different. 











Grocers sell Mapleine 


Send 4c in stamps for copy of our new 
Mapleine Cook Book. Write Dept. A. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

































in baking. Know when the temperature 
of your oven is right. Usea 


Talos 


and get better results besides saving fuel and 
materials. 

Ask your dealer for the Taylor Home Bake 
Oven Thermometer. If he does not 
have it or will not order for you, 
send us his name and address with 
$1.50 and we will send you one 
postpaid. 

Write for the Taylor Cook 
Book. It contains recipes tested 
for time and temperature—tells 
how to use the Thermometer 
and gives many useful hints to 
experienced as well as new 
housekeepers, 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


| “<@ oy He “i 

f yg j 
Rochester, N. Y. / COOK f fl 

There’s a Tycos or Taylor Ther- | 


e mometer for Every —S : 











cart, high chair and bassinet, 
which can be carried on your 
arm or wheeled easily. Each 

position can be changed 


instantly. Flexible springs 
make every move light and 
gentle; reed sides protect 


the wheels. Ask at your 
store for the Oriole Go- 
Basket or write direct to 


THE WITHROW MFG. COMPANY 
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| of Simmons Jeds 
i} | EVERY LITTLE LADY WANTS HER OWN BED 























he little lacy with her hair just 

put up wants her own room— 
and she ought to have it. Dainty 
things mean oh, so much to her. 
Especially her very own bed, pure 
white, girlish; one that Jde/ongs. 
There are lovely, graceful designs 
for girls’ rooms, in the vast 
Simmons line. 


One thing that gives Simmons 


beds their charm is the perfection 
of finish. 


Our production 1s so vast that we, 
ourselves, make every bit of our 
enamel and varnish. 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a 


Cleveland Cincinnati 
Buffalo Atlanta 
Indianapolis Toledo 
De it hic 


Makers of Beds 


The World’s 
FACTORIES: 


Largest 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Simmons Bed 


I 
’ ° os at 

and Springs se Mvsneco Dare. 
St. Ps inneapo 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA High Point. N.C. 


Every detail of building Simmons 
metal beds is carried out under 
our own roof. 


We know that, down to the last 
refinement, nothing is left unper- 
fected. 


Not one article can leave our 
hands without our sure knowledge 
that it is so made as to support 
and strengthen the confidence of 
the public and the merchant. 


Upon such a firm foundation 1s 
built the supremacy of this 
business. 


Branch Warehouses at 


30ston New York 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Richmond, Va. Pittsburgh 
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| You can have more beautiful windows | 
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‘GASH NAMMEPANOORIEG ASN UADEP EUG ANSEHEN A gNRNNE2ERENOPOTSLADUOSHANNOSEELANH 


The total absence of sagging—the graceful curved 
ends—the concealed brackets—the French headings 
held pleasingly erect without stiffening—result in 
individual style and character wherever Kirsch Rods 
are used. The many attractively draped windows 
and doors in our new booklet will give you ideas. 
Write for it—and see the rods (also Kirsch dust- 
proof stair rods) at your dealer's. 


Sagging, tarnishing rods are 
out of date 

Kirsch Flat Rods (bothextensionandcut-to-fit) are 
guaranteed not to sag, turn black or tarnish. This 
applies to all Kirsch Rods—oxidized, white or Ver- 
nis Martin rods (Velvet brass color). The latter is 
the toughest and most durable of all rod finishes 
washable; practically indestructible. Kirsch Rods 
always mean economy! Cheapest in the long run! 


Easier to put up—can’t be put up 
wrong 

Kirsch brackets are very simple. The rods go on 

far easier—can’t be put upside down—can’t come 

down accidentally. Can be removed with broom 

right from floor. If desired, woodwork can practi 


Kirsch Flat Rods fill every need. Have no equal 
for French doors and casement windows. 
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cally be concealed—but fine woodwork can be “‘set 
off”’ by attaching brackets inside the casing. 

Kirsch Rods are lighter but stronger than solid 
round rods—leave plenty of room for the shade— 
slip through regular size curtain hems easily, on 
special thimble, furnished free. Kirsch extension 
curtain rods are sold always one to the box—full 
instructions on the box. 


Kirsch Kraft Novelty Curtains - 


are very high grade, ready-to-hang curtains, guar- 
anteed to hang straight—after washing or before 
because cut by the thread and painstakingly made. 
Sold one pair to the package. Large, attractive 
selection; surprising values. Write for booklet. 


Plan pretty windows 
with this booklet 


A large number of tastefully 
draped windows are shown 
the rod and material used for 
each window are described—the 
color scheme is explained. 





Write for your copy of this 
book—it’s free—and mention 
dealer's name when you write. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. 


11 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH., U.S. A. 





A Dollar An Hour **,"52°°";, 


earned by more than a hundred representatives 
of The Ladies’ Home Yournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman in the 
last six months. If you want more money, 
we want you. Address THE Curtis Pus- 
LISHING COMPANY, 231 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 








LEWIS-BUILT HOMES 


Machine-cut 
Factory to you 





Modern Method of Home Building 


is factory efficiency applied to the building business; enabling 
you to buy your house, complete, with all lumber and millwork 
cut-to-fit by machinery; all hardware, paint, shingles, even nails, 
etc., included, at lowest factory price. 


1917 Prices Based on 1916 Costs 


Our preparedness is your gain. 
compounded 
tedious delays of the old-fashioned building method. 
gate this newer, better, quicker system, already tried and 
approved by thousands of home-builders. 


Get Our Catalog of 100 Houses, 


Cottages and Bungalows; 
complete house direct to you, ready-cut, at factory price. 
rate plans and full instructions free. 
40% carpenter labor. 
takes. One price. One profit. One responsibility. Money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


WRITE TODAY for catalog showing actual photographs, 





Dodge the exorbitant prices— 
labor—extravagant waste—and 
Investi- 


profits—extra 


ship the 
Accu- 

Machine-cut lumber saves 
No delays. No costly mis- 


make your selection; we 


No waste. 


floor plans, full specifications and prices. 





Dept. 361 


Enclose 4c postage. (Also Home Furnishings catalog on request.) 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL GOWNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


My fitting rooms were paneled entirely in 
dark oak, and furnished with quaint lamps and 
huge Etruscan vases. An old Tyrolian chest 
of the date of 1605, filled with precious laces, 
gave an old-world tone to the whole room, with 
its ancient spinning wheel in the corner. An- 
other room, with walls of gray-blue, I called 
my ‘‘royal chamber,’ because here hung in 
gold frames the royal appointments given me 
by Queen Alexandra, Queen Mary, the Queen 
of Rumania, and the late Duchess of Teck, and 
a photograph gallery of other royal beauties. 

My salons were next door to the Spanish 
Embassy, and when King Alfonso was in town 
and lunched at the embassy I always deco- 
rated my house with the royal colors of Spain, 
which, I have been told, pleased him very much. 
I was so close to Buckingham Palace that my 
windows overlooked the royal gardens. 


] EFORE the close of Queen Victoria’s reign, 

in 1901, the restlessness which Her Maj- 
esty’s conservative policy at court had so long 
restrained began to manifest itself actively. 
The popularity of the Prince of Wales, whose 
accession to the throne had seemed to be so 
interminably deferred, had instilled a more 
modern spirit among the aristocrats and the 
beautiful women of England. There were in- 
dications of this fact during the latter part of 
Queen Victoria’s reign in such gala events as 
the great ball at Warwick Castle, given by the 
beautiful Countess of Warwick. 

It was my privilege to make most of the 
gowns, the lingerie, even the night robes of this 
famous court beauty. At this famous ball at 
Warwick Castle she wore an entirely new sug- 
gestion for a ball dress. I think I was the first 
to introduce the fashion, which has since been 
widely copied; it was the blending of fur with 
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WHEN QUEEN MARY WAS POWERLESS 


tulle. The gown worn by the Countess was a 
rose tulle ball gown with narrow sable borders. 

All the leading county families and _ their 
daughters were present, and His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales, opened the ball with 
the Countess. The glorious manteau of velours 
miroir doublée in chinchilla which she wore, 
finished with a sable collar, was the finishing 
touch that startled everybody. (Afterward 
orders poured in upon me for similar creations, 
because everybody wanted to look like the 
Countess. But, alas! few attained their wish.) 

The Countess ruled supreme in the world of 
fashion for a long time, and I had the pleasure 
of making for her superb liseuse and tea gowns 
of a daring description. Her night robes in 
ninon rose, black and vert d’eau were profusely 
trimmed with real Valenciennes. I recall adapt- 
ing for her the coronation gowr n of Queen Vic- 
toria into a picture tea gown of lace ninon with 
pearl trimming. Queen Victoria would have 
been surprised to see how much her coronation 
gown looked like a tea gown. 


‘Bia TO the very end of Queen Victoria’s 
reign the etiquette of the royal household 
was painfully strict. I remember one day I 
received a note requesting me to come to 
Windsor Castle, where the Queen spent most 
of her time with her youngest daughter, Prin- 
cess Beatrice. On my arrival I found that the 
late Duchess of Roxborough, at that time 
Mistress of the Robes, had spoken of me to 
Princess Beatrice. Fancy my surprise when I 
was informed that I was to make a purple 
velvet toilet for the young Princess! Velvet, 
for one so young! 

I was ushered into the royal boudoir, where 
the portrait of the late Prince Imperial was 
prominently displayed, with great bunches of 
violets before it. It was, of course, necessary 
for me, as dressmaker, to stand beside Princess 
Beatrice. During the entire session, however, 
Her Royal Highness never addressed me di- 
rectly. Her dresser’s name was Morgan. 

She would say to her dresser: ‘‘ Morgan, I 
should like you please to tell Madame Frédé ‘ric 
that I want my jacket and skirt very ample.’ 

My reply to Miss Morgan was always in the 
third person, which of course is still the formal 
way of addressing exalted personages of royalty, 
even if they speak to you directly. I made this 
purple velvet gown and trimmed it with some 
glorious Russian sables. 

It was at Windsor on this visit that I saw the 
most valuable gold service in the world, valued 
at five million dollars. It is a historical and 
stupendous work of the goldsmith’s art, con- 
sisting of huge gold salvers, upon which are 
dozens and dozens of gold platters. There are 
great gold drinking cups, gold soup tureens, 
gold dishes for roasts, enormous dishes upon 
which to lay the famous English boar’s head. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 


























Don’t Wait 
Too Long 


It saves both rugs and work to 
clean often with Bissell’s Vacuum 


Sweeper, to keep dirt and dust 
from collecting in your rugs and 
carpets until drastic and destruc- | 
tive methods are necessary. The | 
3issell cleans thoroughly without | 
injury, collecting all dust in air- 
tight dust bag which comes out 
with the nozzle in one piece and 
empties from rear. Bissell-like, 
it is unusually easy to use. | 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


—smooth-running and easily 
emptied—is the safe machine to 
buy. It has conveniences no other 
make affords. 

Prices are $7.50 and $9.00. A trifle 
more in the West, South and in Canada. 
Bissell’s ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers $3.00 to $5.50. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 330, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 
Made in Canada, too (324) 









































“Boon to Both 
Babe 


and 


Mother” 
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KppiEKoop 


HE genuine economy of 
this article divides hon- 
CRIB and ors with its remarkable 
PLAY-PEN utility. Faithful guardian of 
” baby’s content, health, and 
safety when he’s asleep or at 
play, indoors or out. Dirt, 
animals, insects, harmful play- 
things cannot touch him. And 
how it does conserve mother's 
strength, foot-steps,and nerve 
You must know about our 


10-Day Trial Offer 
Write for free booklet and 
trial offer, and know all about 
this Koop’ s wonderful worth. 
Write NOW. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
LEA-TRIMBLE MFG. CO., Toronto, Ont. 


——— 


—for cost of 
crib alone 
Attractive, 
Sanitary, 
Strong, Com- 
fortable, Safe. 
Screenedsides. 
Noiseless, 
wheels 
anywhere, 
indoors orout. 
Folds to en- 
close mattress 
and springs. 




























Comfort and Easy 
Grace 


Whatever your own figure 
needs to support it in com- 
fort and to conform it to 
youthful, graceful lines, 
you will find inthe Rejuveno 
Corset. It is designed to 
your own measurements. 


Spencer 


O 
REJUVEN’’ 


A Special Design for Each Customer. 

When wearing a Rejuveno, you un- 
onsciously straighten up, and feel 
erect and easy. You walk, dance and 
play more gracefully and comfortably, 
because your specially designed corset 
H fits perfectly. It supports and reduces the 
; abdomen in such a healthful way and so improves the cir 
; culation that physicians recommend it. Rejuveno wes 
# awarded the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

| Look in your telephone book foryour local Spencer corsetiére. | 
Write us if you cannot locate our representative. 

+ Send for book!et of Spencer Corsets for every purpos¢ 
If you have a growing daughter, insure her future health and 
figure with a Spencer. 


THE BERGER BROS. CO. 
141 Derby Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
























Send 10c. for a big 
10c. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as well. 

OAKVILLE CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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: : were quick to realize the excellence of RYZON, The Perfect Baking ' : 
| H : Powder. Famous for their wonderful cuisine, and catering to the most : : 

H | wept elcei : critical consumers, the celebrated institutions pictured here were the : : ' 
: [Hotel Martinique] : first to adopt RYZON. In addition, RYZON is used in leading hos- ; : 
H Li pitals, domestic science schools and many thousands of American homes. : : 
: : f 
: : : ; 
: : THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER H : 
H . is the creation of a great scientific organization, It is endorsed by leading food : : 
H H authorities, the foremost having said: : : 
eee . : ““RYZON has qualities of excellence and physiological relations : : 
—— : 5 which entitle it ta the confidence and patronage of the public.’’ : 4 
rth H ‘ H The RYZON Baking Book is almost as great a step forward in baking as RYZON : : 
3 ) : { iY ys : itself. It is the first accurate, scientific baking manual ever published, with directions ; F 
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r H : Harris Neil and contains master recipes from these cooking experts: : 5 
iii ‘ H Miss JESSIE A. LONG Mrs. HARRIETT COLE EMMONS H : 
= H 2 Instructor in Cookery, Pratt Institute Manager, RYZON Service Staff ® . 
H 5 Brooklyn, N. Y. MARY MASON WRIGHT : i 
. 5 JANET McKENZIE HILL Cooking Expert of the “ Designer” H . 
p H H Editor,“ American Cookery” ELIZABETH O. HILLER ; : 
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ha | : : Miss ALICE BRADLEY Philadelphia North American : : 
: H Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK : 5 
¥s . : Boston, Mass. Consulting Household Engineer ; : 
H 5 To get perfect baking results, use RYZON and follow the directions in the RYZON 7 : 
nd : H Baking Book. This book is priced at $1.00 unless obtained through your grocer. If : 5 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL GOWNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


There are incidents of these latest Victorian 
days about various royalties worth recording— 
particularly an incident of the moment con- 
cerning the then Princess of Wales which is 
specially amusing because so inexplicable from 
a woman of her punctilious observance of eti- 
quette. 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
going to Berlin to attend the funeral of Emperor 
I’rederick III, I wassummoned to Marlborough 
House, to be there in case my advice was needed 
upon some minor matter of the Princess’ gowns. 

The train, with steam up, was already wait- 
ing for the royal travelers at Victoria Station. 
Her Royal Highness was busy applying the 
last little touches that every woman seems to 
need at the final minute, when the Prince of 
Wales opened the door of the boudoir. 

He stood aghast when he saw the Princess 
wearing a cloak which had no crape trimming. 
But, my dear, you must wear crape; it is 
esse ntial,” ’ protested His Royal Highness very 
gently. 

It appeared that the Princess actually did 
not know that it was necessary for her to wear 
crape. 




















It’s All 
In The Twist 


Dexter Cordonnet has perfect balance— 
that’s what makes it so easy—so pleas- 
ant—to work with. Smooth and pliable 
tothe fingers, Dexter Cordonnet glideseas- 
ily on the hook, giving that essential even- 
ness and firmness in the finished design. 


EXTER 


CORDONNET- 


CROCHET COTTON 
‘Never Kinks ~ Always Lies Flat” 
Your dealer has Dexter or can get it for you 











FREE for introductory purposes only: a 

ballof Dexter Cordonnet No.30, white, will 
be sent FREE with each order for one of 
our Art Books, *‘Old and New Designs in 
Crochet Work "handsomely illustrated, 
full directions, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


DEXTER YARN COMPANY 


. 
ry 


PEEDILY my attendants were sent hurry- 

ing to my house for crape. We sewed it on 
the cloak while Her Royal Highness patiently 
stood up. I shall never forget the scene. There 
was the eldest son of the Prince and Princess, 
the charming Duke of Clarence (‘Cuffs and 
Collars,” as he was called), leaning on the man- 
telpiece, doing his best to suppress his laughter. 
We all of us kept serious only with the great- 
est difficulty. And yet this beautiful Princess 
seemed serenely unconscious that she was keep- 
ing anybody waiting. 

It was also at Marlborough House, during 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, that I first met 
the present Czar of All the Russias. I was 
going upstairs to Her Royal Highness’ apart- 
ment, when, at a very narrow point in the cor- 






Dept. D, 
Pawtucket, She 




















KENYON COATS AND KEN-REIGN WEATHERPROOFS are | ridor, I met a young gentleman. Upon seeing 

e in every variety and combination of wool, silk or rubber, for all | me, he lifted his hat and passed on. There was 

conditions of weather and for any and all occasions. scarcely room for us to pass, and he had to 
squeeze himself up against the wall. When I ) 

The designing of styles in number, almost without limit, is a science got upstairs I told them how I had met Prince 

in itself and expense is not regarded in obtaining results. George, as the present King of England was 


then called. 

On sale nearly everywhere in the United States, they are recog- | “Oh dear, no, dear Madame!” I was told. 
nized not only by the label ““C. Kenyon Company—Makers, x. ¥", but 4 “Tt was the Czarevit« h you met; the future 
by the undefinable distinction that each coat carries with it. : Czar of Russia.” ; 

; : Of course, as everyone knows, there is a 
striking resemblance between King George of 


Cc. KEN YON COMPAN Y ; ee and the Czar of Russia, who are 


Style cards and name of local merchant will be mailed on request. 


TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED: 
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New Yorks NEW YORK Chinese a at Come irl fr Tas Children’s Shoes | 

FY * ° Snawis as ‘oS Z presentS was one O > | 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 23rd St., and Fifth Ave. Congress and Franklin Sts. standing humors of re ngland during the last rpc ny selected with great care so that the tiny i 
Wholesale only) Wholesale onl Se ra SFigagectins eae eet will grow up unfettered into sound, shapely | 

( ( y) years of her reign. She. gave one once to feet. An ounce of prevention in selecting the i 

her granddaughter, the Princess Mary, now the proper shoes NOW will save the annoyance of [Hf 
Queen of England. ; foot troubles when your child grows up. | 

d shall never forget the dignity of Queen By all means see that your child wears Coward 
Victoria. It was most remarkable, because Shoes. 


in stature and figure Her Majesty was by no 
means regal. There was an invulnerable air 
about her, a supreme consciousness of her royal 
person, that everyone felt in her presence. I 
had the honor of meeting her many times, and 
I always marveled at the mysterious atmos- 
phere of royal identity which seemed to enfold 
the rather short, stout, plain little lady who 
was England’s wisest and most gracious Queen. 
She never adopted the style of her period of 
wearing bones in her bodice. In later years she 
used to wear one-piece gowns made by the silk 
mercers, always especially woven for her at 
Spitalfields. She was perhaps the one Queen 
in Europe who never bought a dress or had one 
made for her which was not produced and de- 
signed in her own kingdom; it was always 
English and ultra-conservative. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold Nowhere Else 
Mail Orders Filled Write for Catalog 
} 
| 
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JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.), New York i 
















Ss Until all Europe went to war 
. and of 


foreign music went out 
the market, America never realized 
that our own 


“Century” Edition—10c 


is the equal of any sheet music published 
anywhere at five limes the price. 


Here are a few random numbers from 
our ‘“‘Century’”’ Catalog of 2000 titles. 


PIANO SOLOS 







Dress Better 
For Less Money 


You yourself can achieve 
the ultra-modish effect in 
your gowns at only the é 
cost of the materials if you : 
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Famous abroad for over half a Century, Steaana Eines. Baiiel Gakate Bese eden throne, dress was no longer so conventional; it 
Fragrant — Refreshing — Beautifying. \ 


took on a wider scope. To be sure, the court 
drawing-rooms were still held in the daytime; 
but the balls and concerts at Buckingham 
Palace were less formal and tiresome. The 
usual list of people one met at these court func- 
tions was much changed. Of course there were 
those who deplored the fact that society was 
becoming flippant. But many of us regarded 
this new freedom as an immense relief. 
* | The first years of the reign of King Edward 
| VII were very brilliant socially. The whole 
atmosphere of society in London became 
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himself. He was a great admirer of beautiful 


The Weekly Wash Is Not Such a — ee ee oe 
Problem After All 


favor. He himself was the best-groomed cava- 

lier of his day, - a his cen- 

° ° ° : tury. Both he and his beautiful Queen came 

aa Thousands of housewives just like you bewailed ‘ak power with the love and esteem of their 

Blue Monday” and the drudgery of the weekly wash millions of subjects. They were as much 
until we told them about the new and better way—the 
easy way. We didn’t argue. We just told them of our 

plan for a free home trial of the 


adored by the man in the street as by the 
Wesflern Electru 


Return of Spring Moelling| Silver Spray Drumheller 
Second Valse . . Godard! Twilight Reverie . . Guy 








The Pneumatic Dress Form 
When inflated inside your fitted 
lining, PneuForm reproduces 
your figure exactly. You can 
turn up your own skirt, drape E 
it, fit your own back and sides i 
and study the effect as criti- 
cally as would the fashionable 
modiste. One form serves an 
entire family. 

Write for FREE Booklet, 
“My Second Self.” 
The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
561 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


\This BOOK | 


On Home 
. Beautifying 
Sent Free 


— 


> 


Contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and in- 


CREME SIMON - 45¢, 75c and $1.25. 
POUDRE SIMON (Face Powder) 40c and 75c. 
SAVON SIMON (Toilet Soap) - one size 50c, 
At All Good Dealers’ 
Send 2cstamptocover postage, withdeal- 
er’s name, and receive a handsome and 
practical CREME SIMON diminution 
mirror, 
MAURICE LEVY, Sole U.8. Agent 

Dept. E, 15 W. 38th 8t., New York 











Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘ Century 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 























4— AO0JUSTS TO YOUR SKIRT LENGTH 


























aristocracy, the dowagers and the younger 
generation of their reign. 

Queen Alexandra was always famous for her 
exquisite taste in gowns. It was really an in- 
born quality with her. Her Majesty has always 
been considered the best-dressed woman in 
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2 England. My acquaintance with her was of visiie. Explains how you can easil 
Washer and W ringer many years’ standing. I assisted in the direc- and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
tion of her gowns before she was Queen, and and furniture in perfect condition. 

The machine itself proved what a wonderful labor long after that. The privileges that came to B U I I D I N 4 9 
saver it was—how it washes the most delicate fabrics oe 2s! —— wa bows Were rr ae pn % oui ee - 

. eae ae ormat obedience to royal commands. /4 queen 11s book will tell you of newest, most attractive 
eh "he on them—and at a cost of only two cents being measured for a gown is still a woman. color combinations for interior decorating. It 
an hour for current. The name “Western Electric The atmosphere of the queen’s bedchamber, gives complete specifications for finishing inex- 
guarantees highest quality. however, is something that is indescribably pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful as e = 

. sate i pihepi sabe: ais pensive hard woods. We will send you this boo 
Send us a post card now for Booklet No. 98-AP, giving all details nwt 8 _— an assoc wor 9 free and postpaid. le of 
S s er1ori| 1 € personality of a For 10c we will send you good sized sample 0 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. queen, because she is a queen. At any rate I Johnson’s Prepared Wax or Johnson’s Cleaner. 
195 Broadway, New York 500 S.Clinton St., Chicago CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H. J. 3, Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities 
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That Film on Teeth 


The Source of All Tooth Troubles 


By William M. Ruthrauff, A.B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Why Teeth Discolor 
and Decay 


Why Germs Breed Around Them 


What you already know is this: Despite all your brush- 
ing, your teeth still discolor. Tartar forms on them, so 
they need frequent dental cleaning. And some teeth 
still decay. 

You know that what you do, and what you use, fail to 
really keep teeth clean. The old methods don’t protect 
you. So there must be something wrong. 





The trouble lies in a slimy, ever-present film which you 
feel with your tongue. 

That film is where the stains lodge, spoiling the teeth’s 
whiteness. That film is what hardens into tartar. 

That film is what holdsfood particles. There they shortly 
ferment and form acid—the cause of all tooth decay. 

And that film is where the germs breed—the germs 
which cause countless troubles, including pyorrhea. 





Thus the chief object of teeth-cleaning is to keep rid 
of that film. And that is where old methods fail. 

Feel your teeth with your tongue, however often you 
brush them, and you find that film still there. Every 
discolorment proves it—every evidence of tartar. But 
between the teeth and in crevices is where it accumu- 
lates most. 

It is now known that alkali hardens it. So many appli- 
cations do more harm than good. 

And we can’t combat the acids or destroy the germs 
while that film remains to protect them. 





That is why many methods of teeth-cleaning fail. They 
remove only the loose débris. That is important, but 
water alone will do that. The great need of a dentifrice 
is to attack that film. For, day and night, harmful 
things are being held by that film to the teeth. 

That, in all probability, is your situation unless your 
dentist has already told you of Pepsodent. You rely for 
your protection on periodic dental cleaning. But 
Pepsodent now assures you clean, safe teeth—teeth that 
long stay white. 

For now science has solved this film problem. And this 
is to ask that you prove it by a one-week’s pleasant test. 


PAT. OF F. 


REG.U.-S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 20, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Now There's a Way 
To End It 


To Keep Teeth Really Clean 


Three years ago a way was found to keep the teeth 
free from this film. Those three years have been spent 
by dentists in proving the fact beyond question. 

There have been many false theories of teeth-cleaning. 
Many ways which seemed good have proved worthless 
—in fact, are now known to be harmful. So we waited 
three years to let dental authorities prove that this 
method was right. 





The film is albuminous matter. That fact suggested 
pepsin, which is albumin’s digestant. Pepsin is known 
to digest albumin, and that means its dissolution. 

But pepsin is inert until activated. And the activating 
agents are acid. The usual acid is destructive to the 
teeth. So pepsin for long seemed barred. 

Then an acid salt was found—a neutralized acid— 
which does not harm the teeth. In fact, the teeth them- 
selves are largely formed from it. This acid salt will 
activate pepsin. It is this discovery which has solved the 
problem of that film. 





Pepsodent combines pepsin with this activating agent. 
The purpose is to dissolve the film so that brushing will 


remove it. Five governments already, by granting pat- 
ents on this combination, have recognized its newness and efficiency. 

Pepsodent is now supplanting all former methods of teeth-clean- 
ing. It has been subjected to thousands of clinical tests. Its results 
have been proved beyond question. 

It has won the endorsement of authorities who are recognized all 
over America. And countless dentists in their practice have proved 
that it does what they seek. 

Now, on their advice, we are telling the facts to you. 





This is to urge you to make a one-week test. The coupon below 
will bring you Pepsodent for it. See what it means to you. 

Note how clean your teeth feel, even after one application. Note 
how quickly the slimy film disappears, how your teeth grow whiter. 
And how they soon feel as they feel after a thorough dental cleaning. 

Mark how pleasant its use is, how unique and complete its effects. 
One week will forever con- 
vince you. You will never 
return to any method 
which leaves your teeth 
coated with film, 

Cutout the couponnow. 


One-Week Tube Free 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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This Delightful Book 
and Three Packages of 





==, 
FOR BETTER GARDENS 
Truly this is one of the most delightful 
books on gardening you ever read. Written 
by Mr. E. L. D. Seymour, Associate Editor 


” 


and of ‘‘Country 
it tells in a most interest- 


of “‘Garden Magazine 
Life in America,” 

















BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL GOWNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


shall always recall my visits to the bedroom of 
Queen Alexandra with the same sentiment that 
any other woman would who has enjoyed the 
same privilege. 


fi Queen’s bedchamber was a huge, square 
room, with a very high ceiling. Its great 
four-poster bedstead was awe-inspiring, and 
the various oak chests, couches and chairs were 
all of ‘‘ye early English” mode. A large cruci- 
fix hung over Her Majesty’s bed, and upon the 
lace coverings was woven the royal escutcheon. 









For Pleasure 
or Profit 
Plant the Buist 


New Monarch Tomato 


Positively the highest grade tomato in eve ry 
respect—massive size, perfect shape, with de- 
licious flavor. An immense yielder, continuous 
bearer, ripening its fruit to the stem. Free from 
core, few seeds, and color and te xture of the 
most appetizing sort. If you want ‘“‘ perfection” 
plant the Monarch. Sold only in Buist’s sealed 
packets, 1 pkt. 15c; 4 pkts. 50c. 

Send for copy of 1917 Garden Guide—it wit} 
be of much help to you. 


aoe ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


A WOMAN FLORIST 














ING ing and easy-to-understand way just how Adjoining the bedroom was the Queen’s bou- Hardy Everblooming Cc 
iN to plan your garden and how and when to doir,’a lovely nest in which Her Majesty put their own roots 
plant the different vegetables and flowers. aside her crown and— presumably —put er her Ro se ALL Witt, BLOOM 
: é slippers. Beside her dressing table, upon which 
‘i : Pakro Seedtape is the better way of garden plant- all the toilet accessories were of puce gold, Sent to any address postpaid: 
iN ing. It consists of thoroughly tested seeds of only ie stood a mahogany case with an open glass in- guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


the best prize-winning strains, spaced in a thin paper 
tape exactly the correct distance apart. You plant 
the tape a whole row at a time, and no thinning out is 
necessary —what a wonderful labor saver! And in 
addition it assures a higher percentage of germina- 
tion, a stronger plant life and fine, straight rows. 
Try Pakro Seedtape in your garden this year. We 
will send you one of the books—valued at one dollar 
—and any three packages of Pakro listed below— 
valued at 10 cents each—$1.30 worth for 50 cents. 
Send 50-cent money-order or stamps TO-DAY. 


VEGETABLES 
Beet, Crimson Globe 
Beet, Egyptian 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Bessie Brown, Creamy White. 
Rhea Reid, Rosy Crimson. 
Clothilde Soupert, White and Pink. 
Snowflake, Pure White. 
Radiance, Brilliant Carmine. 
Pres. Taft, Brightest Pink. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning or 
themums, 25c. 
6 Beautiful Cole us, ° 
3 Flowering Cannas, . . 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, . 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, . 
10 Lovely Gladioli, . . 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all diffe rent, 25c. 


Any Five Coilections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. 


laid front. Inside this case, all symmetrically 
arranged, were the Queen’s personal jewels— 
the most lovely parures of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, sapphires and onyx—and the whole 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


up Dol Tttans & 


Tomato, Beauty + Qaw, 
Tomato, Ponderosa " / 
Tomato, Stone » i Guarantee 


Turnip, Purple Top Strap Leaf 





Cabl All Seasons ) Ply tf satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
abbage, -asons ~ ! 4 she Ht aa 
Canpaae Jersey Wakefield T wen. Purple Top, White Pits le hell y sae | aes MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 29, Springfield, Ohio 
Cabbage, Premium Flat Dutch 

Carrot, Danvers FLOWERS H, J 

Carrot, Oxheart Alyssum, Sweet ARDY. 


Celery, White Plume Aster, Queen of the Market 


tM Metlniae Pittorie, Yo -Posefxcelsa 





















































A 
Endive, Green Curled Aster, Me ger , ‘ 4 
Kohl Re abi, White Vienna Balsam, Double Mixec a 2 
Leek, Large Flag Bachelor Buttons, Corn Flower Bn q —) z YD Yo . ED DOROTHY PERKINS: 
Lettuce, Big Boston Candytuft, Mixed ‘| } a) tt, , Ja. th ry 
Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson Forget-Me-Not, Blue ; ey, vA 1 i saad ints 
Lettuce, Trianon Cos Hollyhock, Chartiers Double i s Las bd og ee fs emmesagal 
> — Vow Cisne Penwen atianenne te Bh UN, ° Sy Li, hh 4 have Clear crimson maroon. Flowers 
RADISH SCARLET TURNIP WHITE TIP Parsley, Double Curled Morning Glory, Mixed x 1 POA — oa — ae 1ot80 At sla: 
iy: Parsnip, Hollow Crown Pansies, Good Mixed a & 7 pa a Shag Apdade: Bere 
ba Pepper, Large Bell Phlox Drummond, Mixed ye — Ee; v, Abs ae es + = America. 
Be Radish, French Breakfast Pinks, ws Mixed 4 Ly LY, om Sf of 07 guaranteed to bloom. 
5 ¢@ Radish, Icicle Poppy, California 4 4 oO UL Yi SPECIAL OFFE eFor 10c and 
ue Radish, Long Scarlet, White Poppy, Shitle »y Mixed k é ‘ * the names and 
2 ke Tip Salvia, Splendens 72 fn é V/A addresses of 6 rose-lovers we will send you 
Spinach, Long Standing Stocks, Te n bt eks Mixed om. lI, pipesea 3 Le Linx fir le i one 2-year, field-grown Excelsa, 1917 Hloral 
u st p ant { C LE Swiss Chard Sweet Pe as, Giant Mixed i 2 Pipa and coupon peor 25c— a Take 
a8 m advantage of this unusual offer today! 
Ta P a row }. AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY th, Ainilans . ~ rere ONARD * ROSES 
P ; Dept. 103 ~— 71 W. 23rd Street, New York — a i 7 t | : Vaartts &3= te 
ata time- | ii & JONES CO., Box 20, WEST GROVE, PA. 
PAA as EAST SILER ASAE SRT LL HES NARI SOMO ETE WHERE A QUEEN IS STILL A WOMAN Robert Pyle, Pres. _ A, Wintzer, V éce-Pres 
LA OUR PON LIE LE AS TRE TD SOD EOI FSI ADEN S URS ae CL, NOSE LE Rose Specialists— Backed by 50 years’ experience 














ynes and jewels was so 


set was ready for wear, to 











galaxy of beautiful 
arranged that each 
match any gown. 
The huge s« reen, which is as necessary a part 
of any woman’s boudoir as it is of a queen’s, 
was a unique bit of furniture. It contained a 



































ris all season. Grow well in 


poorest soil. Make beautiful bor- 


) 







e 2 . ; ? . ne ye long graceful 
great number of photographs, beautifully ar- ders. Have long gracefu 
Juicy Coconut Meat ranged, of all the royalties of the younger eo 
COCONUT CUP — ~ — pce” ge sag oo eon S P 
CUSTARDS ec rigina l bn ee be se ' In Ww neve weet eas 
Y Cuptul of Balise’s Presk wooden arabesques, which made them stand 


Are everybody’s favorite. Rich, \ 
striking colors. Bloom ear- 
ly. Delightfully fragrant. 
y We will send 2 pkts. 
For 10c of nasturtiumsand 3 
pkts. of sweet peas. Sure to please. 
FREE, 112-Page Catalog 
Offers strictly high-grade  seec 
7 bulbs, etc., at fair prices. Gives 
cultural directions. Write today. 
gat LIVINGSTON SEED CO. y 


Grated Coconut 
¥YCupful of coconut milk 
1 Cupful of milk 


out prominently. The screen formed an ar- 
tistic entrée to the bathroom. 

That Her Majesty might survey at her ease 
the toilets she was to wear, beside the dressing 
table stood a huge stand, upon which various 
gowns could be hung, from among which Her 
Majesty could choose the one she desired to 
put on. There was an atmosphere about 
the Queen’s boudoir of quiet dignity, of perfect 
order and peace of mind. Its windows looked 
out upon the well-cared-for lawns and neat, 
symmetrical footpaths of the palace grounds. ] 


Says Madame Cuisine: 

Perhaps you have been prejudiced against coconut, 
as | was, because both the dry and glycerine prepared 
package coconut have been so unsatisfactory. But, you 
really have no idea how delicious coconut desserts are 
when prepared with fresh grated coconut unless you 
crack and grate fresh whole coconut yourself or use 


Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut, 
The Only Coconut 
Packed in Cans, Not in Paper Packages 
Baker’s Fresh Grated—ready for instant use—is even more 
satisfactory than whole coconuts. It saves all the time and 
trouble of preparing whole nuts. You will find in each can the 
original milk, the juicy meat—guaranteed pure—and exactly 


ses 
¥ Cupful of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
lLevel teaspoonful of 
butter 
Mix all well to- 
gether; pour into 
four buttered cup- 
custard cups. Put 
in pan of water In 
moderate oven and 
bake until firm. 
P, S.—The extra coco- 
nut is used either in loaf, 
layer or sponge cake. 


1s 





411 High St. Columbus, Ohio 


aa SEEDS 
‘ Given for the cost of 


Postage, Packing, etc. 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous ra] 
1 Pkt. Sum. Cypress, Burn'g Bi va 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant F'! 





H{uge oak trees sent their shadows through the 
windows of the little boudoir, so exquisitely 
appointed. Of course there were mementos of 
all sorts of things, little knickknacks that were 
probably personal souvenirs. Prominently dis- 
played in the room were large photographs of 
all the royal children of the Queen, who were 
then grown. I recall an especially beautiful 





Recipe Booklet on 










Request the same flavor as though the coconut was freshly picked from photograph, showing Her Majesty’s entrée to oe ee ee 50 
the tree and opened. London as a bride, a speaking likeness of Queen ‘oe on racer Fa 
: ‘ : re ay a ae peri pee . Candytuft, / ol 
FRANKLIN BAKER CO. Baker’s Coconut is economical, too. A portion of the coco- Victoria and Prince Consort, and a charm- 1 Pkt. Pataiie, Free Fic 
Dept. A nut milk may be used in desserts requiring milk and in making ing picture of the Duke of Clarence. Send10c to pay packins 


Philadelphia, Penna. 





etc., and we will mail these 10 pl! 
selected seeds with full instr 
in a 20c premium envé lope v f 
gives you more than 
” the seed . wc cence EREE 
: * Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 
SENT “FRE E—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 501, Springfield, Ohio 


| NINGEE ROSES 
iD 


the batter of your cakes. For icings and desserts when milk is 
not used, just drain off the coconut milk and press the coconut ina 
cheesecloth, which is easily and quickly done. 
Baker’s Canned Coconut is always in my 
pantry. I buy a dozen at a time, for I know it 
will not turn rancid. Every can is guaranteed 
to be sweet when opened. There is no coconut 
half as good as Baker’s Coconut in cans, take 


my word for it. Ky C) 





BY T the most impressive recollection of ies 
J Queen’ s bedroom to me was that gre at cruci- 
fix, which hung just over Her Majesty’s pillow. 
It indicated the glorious—or the melancholy— 
fact (just as you choose to see it) that she was 
Queen “by the grace of God.”’ Many wonder- 
fully happy and many sad and tearful nights 
Her Majesty must have passed in the shadow 
of this great crucifix. 

Queen Alexandra, like most of her royal 












Dingee roses are always grown on t! 


















a ancestry, is a strict churchgoer. Her influence roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
BAKER’S iy upon her children is, in this re spect, very great. Saas dae te Gene Ga oe t8tt—ivs G: 
Fresh Grated 4 I remember that when Canon Duckworth free. It isn't a catalog—it's a Practical work 
‘ awaited her orders as to the music for the on fose growing. Protusely illus 2 Al 
COCONUT in Cans funeral of her son, the Duke of Clarence, she and tells how rspaieed them, 
i said to him: Fst. 1850. 70 greent THE G 
Packed in the Original Milk “His favorite hymn was ‘ Safe in the arms of DINGEE & CONAED CO., Box $24, West Grove, Pa. 
Jesus.’”’ T 
me 10¢ pa tag ee Queen Alexandra always exerted a serene CUT YOUR LIVING COS UA 
and uplifting influence on the women of her OUR CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU HOW b 
reign, just as King Edward ever showed the Teas f poe - y 
: “ A will help you grow a hundred dollars’ worth of vege vigor ar 
rarest good taste, refinement and tact in the tables on smail plot; truthfully illustrates and de 
freer etiquette which his new régime inspired. the best in seeds, plants and everything for garden-n years’ s 





128 pages; has beautiful lithographed cover, and cot 
a 25c cash coupon which can be used as part payment on 
your first order. Mailed Free. Write to-day. 


IOWA SEED CO. Dept. LH _ Des Moines, Iowa 


ELT IID aS GIANT 
DOUBLE FLOWERS 
Not the common kind. Magnifi- 
cent colors. Special offer—Send 10c 
for full size pkt. our Fancy Mixed Asters 
and trial pkt. our Beautiful New Aster- 
Order sodas. You'll be delighted with them. 
Catalog FREE. 


GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., 634 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lows Iowa 


best grown, for cut flowers, rs 
ding and climbing. 15c and up. 
Send for catalog NOW; it is free. 
Z. R. PINAULT, DEPT. C, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


i recall an incident connected with a memor- 
able gala performance at the Covent Garden 
Theater. King Edward was seated in the royal 
‘‘omnibus” box, surrounded by his admirers. 
When he caught sight of me and my husband, 
who had seats just beneath him, he graciously 
smiled and bowed. A few days later I had oc- 
casion to see Queen Alexandra. She smilingly 
told me then that my toilet was charming for 
its simplicity and discreet décolletage, and she 
added that His Majesty had made the same re- 
mark, observing that the majority of the lovely 
women about him did not show such discretion. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 
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Mprrtd WU)? (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
pe _ Lhave always advocated a modest discretion 
of the ° in décolleté toilets. The early Victorian toilets, q i 4h 
"tion" Five of the in respect of décolletage, were perhaps not over- OQ RD | RE S 
sealed ° modest; still there were occasional restraints 
se Finest Fordhook that were within the confines of good taste. e e 
it will King Edward’s influence, as I have shown, was 
Vegetables always on the side of good taste in the full eC 1re wil ou 

be dress of the women of his — And these 
A, PA, we will women were really wonderful. I mean such 
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class. No other small 
collection would quite 
so completely fill the re- 
quirements of the aver- 
Y age garden. These are 
Z tested and proved Burpee Specialties 










packet each of the fol- 7 
lowing Vegetables, which 7 
are unequalled in their / 
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stately beauties as the Countess of Dudley, the 
Countess of Dalhousie, the Duchess of Leinces- 
ter, Lady Lonsdale, the Marchioness of Ripon, 
the Countess of Londesborough, and many 
others. 

My own relations with them were of the 
pleasantest nature. The opportunity which 
King Edward’s leniency of taste in fashion 
gave the dressmakers of his reign inspired me 
to create some odd effects. For instance, I 
accomplished a startling gown novelty which 





a rival 


VERY handicraft produces a masterpiece 
by which other products of the craft are 
judged, and from which they take their 
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was worn by Queen Alexandra at the Ascot 
races. It was a costume made of Turkish 
toweling. I also created for Her Majesty some 
a gowns profusely trimmed with 
velvet. 
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that have given the greatest satisfaction 
V7 wherever used. 

UY), . 

7 Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the most 
4 famous Bush Lima. 


/, Beet — Black Red Ball, rich color, 


standing. It is above imitation, though 
attempts at imitation of it are plentiful. 
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Born years before any other tire, ‘titled cord, 





\ OMEN of fashion were surprised at the 










tender, fine flavor, early. Y audacity of these combinations. Natur- ; : ‘ay 2 : 
Pttnat teh hee F anak extra early Ly ally the art of gowning them was an occupation Silvertown began unique in its construction. 
antam, a early, 7 







which inspired romantic possibilities. If the 
fame of an English beauty could be improved 
by a stunning frock, then the romantic career 
of that beauty had been somewhat inspired by 
I'rédéric. The beautiful Lady Lonsdale, one of 


V7 hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Z, Lettuce — Brittle Ice, large head, crisp 
and mild. 
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The difference lies in the two layers of cable-like 
cords, each able to swing the weight of a man, 
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, the Red Double Diamond its matchles 
bate BF) regular 10-cent packet of Fordhook ye ss igo ean agg -s touches € é ouole tamond, comes its matcniess 
10 on JY, avorite Asters »>mbracing all the of turquoise blue. It was a very becoming ns at ° 
esol Ly fears a 3 | ble 2 _ . ; g : id 7 combination to the marvelous beauty of Lady speed, style, safety, durability and mileage to make 
ds ) choicest double American varieties. Lonsdale, who to-day is the Marchione f 

Y / ale, w »-di s the Mz *SS 0 i . : betes 
nae Q Burpee’s Annual for 1917 /) Ripon. Her hair is now snow-white, but she is the very speedometer jump with sur prise. 
sand u The Leading American Seed Catalog, is 7 as pon —— as in a years. 

you better, bigger and brighter than ever before. I recall another occasion when a very beau- 
rae LD 204 pages. Thirty (30) varieties illustrated L tiful girl went to the races in one of my frocks, 10 Silvertown Cord X-cels: 

Z in color. Mailed free. Write for it today, v and there met her future husband, who de- 
> y and please mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 0 clared it was love at first sight. He was then 1, Increased engine power; 2, Smoother riding; 3, Fuel 
= Y “lehe Ow > Fx ) ve rss. She . ' , . a ‘ 
ah W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. , > se Me rchongs oe ba peng “tid saving; 4, Speediers 5, Const farther; 6, Btert quicker; 
gy ) Burpee Buildings Philadelphia ) it. I can sce her now, a dark, slender beauty, 7, Easier to guide; 8, Give greater mileage; 9, More 

y j wearing that gown of terra-cotta cloth, with 














Radish—Rapid Red, quickest growing 
round red radish. Crisp and solid. 


25c buys all the above. 


lections for $1.00, and mailed to 
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Five col- 
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five different addresses if so ordered. 


As a Compliment to the Ladies, we 
will include with each collection, a 



























ASTERS 


There are many rea- 
sons for the growing 
vogue of these favor- 
ite blooms. We are 
specialists in reliable 
asters, and can give 
you anything in this 
line you may want. 
As a trial, we will 
send our 


“MASTERPIECE” Asters 

in 3 packets—white, pink, and blue. 
Regularly sold at 20c each, 

value GOe,for . . « . « + 25c 
GLADIOL]I — Special Offer 


50 W. & D. Matchless (Mixture) $1.00 
(Delivered west of the Mississippi, $1.25) 
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the intimate friends of Queen Alexandra, had 
an instinct for exquisite gowning, but I may 
take the credit of stirring the romantic in- 
stincts of the late Duke of Albany with a tea 
gown I made for her ladyship. He was a 
bachelor, and admired her from the moment he 
saw her in this creation. It was a tea gown of 
moiré crépe de Chine, with an overdress of 


revers of reseda velvet; the hat to match of 
course. She was Mary Constance Wyndham, 
daughter of the late Honorable Percy Scawen 
Wyndham, and niece of Lord Leconfield. In 
after years, with her two lovely sisters, Mrs. 
Adeane and Lady Glenconner, the three were 
christened “The Three Graces”? and immortal- 
ized in a painting by the famous American 
artist, John S. Sargent. I clothed these three 
girls before they were married, and now I am 
confronted by their marriageable daughters! 

It was my custom to study my gowns and 
my clients as a painter studies the composition 
of his picture. There was once a horrible tra- 
dition that a brunette should always wear 
brilliant orange, crimson or bright green. Caro- 
lus Duran reversed all this by advocating these 
colors for blondes, hence his marvelous pic- 
tures, such as the portrait of the late Countess 
Dalhousie, one of the most beautiful women of 
her time, and the lovely Duchess of Leinster. 
The Duchess was really the prototype of a 
Grecian goddess. 

This day of tall, long-limbed English beau- 
ties, which Du Maurier immortalized in his 
sketches for ‘fPunch,’’ was indeed rich and 
inspiring for the dressmaker. No one who 
once saw, for instance, the beautiful Countess 
of Dudley can ever forget her. She was a 
daughter of the proud Moncrieffes, one of 
three sisters who were all equally beautiful, 
tall and regal, and she reigned supreme over 
Dudley House, in London, where she frequently 
had the honor of entertaining the King and 
Queen and all the brilliant society of the court. 

The two sisters of the Countess of Dudley, 
Lady Mordaunt and the Duchess of Atholl, 
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successfully. 





which, rubberized, are wrapped into a two-ply 
sinewy base of even-stress firmness. 


Out of the building of Silvertown, marked with 


resistive against puncture; 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires 


Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


10, Repaired easily and 











Garden 


VICK’S .2: GUIDE. | 


N For 68 years the leading authority 
OW on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 


Sur | 





is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
ever published; gives expert experience of a life- 
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The Maule Seed Book 


176 pages full of valuable 
gardening information Free 












Giant Pansy, acarefully pre- 
pared mixture of the largest 
pansies known. Our direct- 
to-youselling method means 
economy and fresh seeds. 


Ji es 


2 Se 





and laces used in the creation of this gown. 
Their value represented a colossal sum. 





NOTE —In the next issue of THE Home JouRNAL the 


Rumania. She will also tell about the bridesmaids’ dresses 
for Queen Mary’s wedding, which she made, as well as 
many other exquisite gowns for royalties, court beauties, 
and great stars of grand opera and the theater. Incident- 











Call on any one of us 


Bohannon Floral Co., 70 East Monroe Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
J. M. Gasser Co., 1006 Euclid Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Guarantee DELIVERY and QUALITY of Flowers in any 
City Within a Few Hours After Receipt of Your Order 


We have 15,000 Correspondents 


Max Schling, 22 West 59th Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F Street, N. W. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Here 1t 1s 


Mother 
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You Who Love the Garden 
Write for this FREE Book 


It solves every landscape problem for town lot 
and country estate; tells what to plant and 
when, where and how. Shows America’s choicest 
trees, shrubs, roses, tender annuals and hardy 
perennials with instructions that insure success 
in growing. Offers Wagner Landscape Service 
free. You need this book. 
Write Today for Catalog 27 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 892, Sidney,Ohio 











The 


Storrs & Harrison Co’s 
Seed and Plant Annual 


For 63 years this Annual has 
been the friend of the gardener who 
looked for the choice novelties and 
standard varieties of 


Seeds—Plants—Bulbs 


The 1917 edition centains 192 pages about 
Flowers, Vegetables, Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


Roses, that are sold direct to the 


gar- 


dener, delivery guaranteed. Send 


now for this book, which is worth 


much but is sent free, 


The Storrs & Harrison ‘NF 





Box 318 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
















































GRESORY 5 


SEEDS 


61 Years, Always Dependable 


Years of careful selection place 
Gregory’s Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds in the thoroughbred class. 
Our1917catalogisavaluablehelpin 
makingselections. Free—writeus! 


GIANT SPENCER 
SWEET PEA OFFER, 25c 


6 packets of Spencer Giant Sweet Peas: 
- COUNTESS, soft rosy pink; 
APPLE BLOSSOM, shade of pink; 
SENATOR, dark lavender; 
OTHELLO, deep, rich maroon; 
m KING EDWARD, rich carmine; 
WHITE, extra large. 
All 6 sent postpaid with 1917 cata- 
ioe, for 25c. Write now! 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
600 Elm St.. Marblehead, Mass 





new fruits free. 





The Pics 
Woolflower 


introduced by us three years ago 
is now acknowledged to be the 
g greatest new garden annual. It is 


A, asuccesseverywhere, plants grow- 


ing 2 to 3 feet,a pyramid of color, 
its many branches bearing great 
balls of wool-like substance and 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond be- 
lief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 
3 for 25c. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful colors 
“ 4 and vigor they are marvels. Seed 

10 cts. per pkt., 3 for 25 cts. 
Beetideeming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming in 
60 days from seed, continuing all the season, —_ every season being 
hardy. Flowers large, colors e xquisite—pkt. 1 

These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) ra only 20 cts. See 
Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
We are the largest growers in the world of Gladioli, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Irises, 

JOHN 


mee 
LEWIS CHILDS, ‘Inc. -» Floral Park, N. Y. 





TOILET PREP ARATIONS 


THE ACCEPTED FRENCH PERFUMERY 


Send 15c¢ to 
Vivaudou (Dept. A, 
Times Bldg.,N.Y.) 
for @ generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract. 


FACE POWDER 50¢ 




















ALONG CAME 


GEORGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


And, you'll 


the same as ever! 


see, in 1915 they’ll be cutting up 


Why, when I heard your 


father carrying on just now I thought it was 
mine all over again, bellowing about George! 
And that’s just the way with all of ’em. No 


originality ! 


None whatever! 


And as for 


mothers, I’m sick of them. Mine said: ‘Look 
at his family!’ 


“You see,” 


explained grandma, ‘“‘ 


she’d dug 


up every last thing she could rake and scrape 


against him. 


‘Who are they, anyhow?’ 


says 


she. ‘Why, haven’t you heard? For years and 
years his mother was just a poor widow with 
a family on her hands, and at her wit’s end to 


know what on earth to do with them; 


and 


when she wrote over to a rich relation in Lon- 
don and asked him if he couldn’t do something 
the relation wrote back that, con- 
sidering everything, the best he could think of 
was to have George apprenticed to a tinker. 


for George, 


A tinker!’ sz 


you know,’ 


1ys mother. 
says she, 


‘Think of that! And 
‘that for years and years 


he was nothing but a common, ordinary sur- 


veyor; and 
can hear of, 


even now, all they’ve got, 
is justa farm! 


that I 


And anyhow, a girl 


with your education and family and gumption 
isn’t going to take up with the first young man 
that proposes to her, is she?’ says my sainted 


mother in her most horrified accents. 


” 


| Ua oa color mounted and her eyelids fell 
_s before grandma, who noted the sign with 


satisfaction. 
said the old lady, 


“Well,” 


“that was the 


kind of thing that went on till, what with thun- 
der and lightning and good advice, I was really 
uncertain what I should say; and the whole 


family was 


yes, of course I turned him down; 


scared blue till I told them 


Oh, 


though i 


did try and do it as gently as possible, and 
e there was another attachment, 


made believ 


and all that, 


to save his feelings; 


because not 


for worlds would I have had him dream it was 
all because our family was so much more ac- 


count than 


his was; 


and because he’d been 


nearly apprenticed to a tinker, and had to do 
surveying, and hi vdn’ t —!J much but a 


farm. Mere 


y me, no! e hope I 


get a glimpse of that! 
Well.” 


“Like a 


said Ethel coldly, ‘how 


gentleman, of course—no, 


didn’t let him 


did he 


like a 


man! Wished me every happiness and hoped 
to be always honored by my friendship, as he’d 
been most undeservedly honored by this little 


glimpse of my lovely self! Oh, 


I assure you it 


was absolutely grilling to hear him go on like 


that to su 


h a heartless, worldly, 


good-for- 


nothing flirt as I was; and I told him outright 
I wasn’t a quarter part good enough for him; 


and then I turned and ran.” 


“Vou did!”’ 


“Yes, I did; but I peeked out of the upper 


said incredulous Ethel. 


window just the same, and saw him spring on 
his horse for the last time and ride away, wav- 
ing his hat back at me and smiling beautifully. 
That was another good thing about George; 


he had a be 


sautiful smile.” 


Ethel got up and walked the floor, declar- 
ing: ‘‘Well, I must say I never heard of any- 
thing so perfectly disgusting!” 


“Oh, yes, 


you have,” 


said grandma coolly; 


“lots of times, and will again most likely. Sit 
down and keep quiet, can’t you, while I tell 
you the rest of it?” 

Ethel subsided, but with faint expectations, 
now that the romance was nipped in the bud, 
when she had been hoping against hope that 
grandma would accept George, though, as a 
matter of history, grandpa’s name was Henry. 


“‘So that was the end of George! 


ized like an 


1»? 


epitaph. 


she moral- 


"hte end of him!” grandma chuckled. 
“Well, not exactly. It was only the begin- 
ning; though it was the end of my chance at 
him. Mothers are great at breaking up matches. 

but it’s not quite so easy to make 
one. The heart, my dear, is a queer thing. 
Half or a quarter of it may go to this one or 


That’s easy; 


that one; 


of it goes to anyone. 
while to find anyone that suited me 


but it’s very seldom that the whole 
So it took me quite a 
half so well 


as George; and by that time I wasn’t quite 
so pretty and was just twice as hard to please. 
Of course I’ve always kept my looks, way 
beyond most women; but a pretty girl never 


gets any prettier 


, you'll find; 


and, what with 


swarms of young buds coming along, I decided 
to take good advice from What’s-his-name 


and gather 
gathered yc 


my roses while I might. 
yur grandfather, 


wall, and lived about so-so ever after. 


“ Fine-loc 
T’ll not den 


»king man, you see; 
y I liked him well enough; 


And so I 
over there on the 


and—oh, yes, 
and, of 


course, no one had a word to say against him. 


I should say not! 
connections and property! 
catch in the county, 


A man with his family and 
He was the best 
your grandfather was; 


and half of the girls envied me, and the other 
half hated me worse than sin for getting him. 
And there was the grandest kind of wedding; 
and everyone said I’d done pretty well at my 


age; so I guess I had. 
her first lov 


out like 


George; 


e, you know; 


disappointment.” 


“What?” 


“To mot 
suringly; ‘‘ 
Dick and I} 
appointed; 


flected grandma. 


cried Ethel. 
her, of course,”’ 


But a girl never forgets 
especially if he turns 
and George was a frightful 


said grandma reas- 


to say nothing of father and Tom, 


larry. Even I 


was pleasantly dis- 


for, of course, if I’d ever supposed 
for a moment—but you wait and you'll see. 
‘Well, there were men in those days,” re- 


Because, they had men’s work to do. 
of waiting for trouble, they went out looking 
for it with a gun, and chased it off the earth; 
and, you mark my words, you’ll never have 
any more men of that size in this great and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 


““And do you know why? 


’Stead 




































Cook And Serve 
In The Same Dish 


This sturdy, richly colored earthen and 
porcelain ware will grace any table. 

And when you lift thecoverfrom Casse- 
role or Ramekin—what a zestful odor! 
Meats, vegetables, fish and all left-overs, cooked 


slowly by the gradual heat of a Guernsey Casserole, 
give up their choicest flavors. 









Flavor, Economy, Beauty 


are the three Graces of Guernseyware. Cheaper 
meats become delicious treats, and Guernsey stews 
are famous. Guernseyware Porcelain, a new double- 
fired, non-cracking creation, will be gladly welcomed 
by those who now know Guernseyware Earthen. 
Furnished in beautiful colors, Ivory White, Brown 
Betty and Olive Green. 

























Atall good dealers’—but look for the Guernsey trade- 
mark for protection against inferior wares. 








Send six cents for ‘‘Secrets of Casserole Cookery” booklet. 



















The trademark which introduced 
Casserole Cooking to America 
IGUERNSEY 
YEARTHENWARE Co. 
= 140 East End St., Cambridge, O 
If your dealer cannot supply you, check any piece 


shown below and send one dollar—50 cents extra for 
tile. Mention color desired. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Slee & Bryson, Architects, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| Stain Your Siding 
clapboards, half-timbers, trellises, sheds 
and fences, as well as your shingles, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The soft, rich colorings are incomparably nicer 
than paint, and they bring out the grain of the wood 
in beautiful shadings. The ‘“‘painty”’ effect spoils 
the beauty of the wood, and paint costs twice as 
much. The Stains last as long as the best paint, 
and “grow old gracefully’’; and the creosote 
penetrates the wood, preserving it and making it 
less inflammable. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 














SWITCH=} 


HANDLE FOR 
DRAINPIPE-¥ 





, J Washer 
60 Days’ and 
FreeTrial —Wi!! wash and dry all Kitchen Table 


your dishes, fine china, 


[""_ fragile glass and every- COMBINED 





thing you use ave them speck- 

less, bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any 
breakage or chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do 
not touch the water. Occupies space and takes place 


of kite hen table. Let me tell you why I can 

LOW sell it at such a low price—on absolute ap- 
proval,completesatisfactionor your money 

PRI E back. Write today for new book telling 
everything. Wm, Campbell, President 


Wm. Campbell Co., Box F, Detroit, Mich. 


Stupy Tuis Picture 


Think of the old way of fas- 
tening garters to the waist, 
pulling forward on back of 
neck, causing the child to 
stoop. None of this in 


The WILSON 


Cord & Slide Garter. The child 
is absolutely free to grow 
straight and trim. 

For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs 
Shoulder style as shown, slips 
easily over head, white or 
black web, 25c. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
for home, athletics or mater- 
; nity wear, 50c. 

At Dealer’s, or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 
back if not the best you ever 
had. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
101 Main &t., Cherokee, lows 























BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


b MATERNITY 


\ Comfort, abdominal support. Protection mother and 
child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. Write for 
Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. Mail 
orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women and iD- 
valids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York. 


Eat and Gro 


Reduce your weight safely and comfortably 
by following the menus in this book. Thou- 
sands of men and women are doing it success- 
fully. At Booksellers’, $1 net, or from 


. DUTTON & CO. 


E. 
681 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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& 
: The Birthday Party 
” Nan is six years old. Mamma and Bob- 
pois bie are giving her a party. And what a i == 
pst Ce dinner mamma has prepared! Just now she ) pecs, A 
ai A, “3 - is serving a Jell-O course, and there is no - 
sy : aly . mistaking the children’s approval. They all 
———— THRIFTY SALAD like Jell-O because it is delicious and beauti- 








ful, and mamma knows it is good for them. ' 

For birthday and wedding parties, for 
afternoon teas, and for all “special-occasion’”’ 
dinners as well as for everyday ones, the most 
exquisite dainties are made of 


Dish | | < 
Washer JE L L 
and ‘ \ 

















RS \ A, A package of Jell-€ ) costs only ten cents. Every he 2 
any —_— package makes a big dessert ora big salad — and Wa, 
= . there is no cooking about it. You cannot go ~ 
sdahoo wrong—cannot fail to make a dish both delicious 
telling CHERRY STRAWBERRY and beautiful. a AM are ore 
“—alh © The ten-cent price has been maintained through 

rise after rise in the cost of nearly everything 
(CTURE ®. (> else. And that isn’t all. To-day Jell-O at ten cents 
Eom, hark. Fs a package is better than it was ten years ago at 
cae uw the same price. 
- m allay The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new 
vi child ( a y things in Jell-O: Salads — beauty salads and plain ‘ 
wie tid WO Z } ones — whips, knicknacks and dainties of almost 
a oe ae = ba ae, unlimited variety. Recipes for everyday salads 
— a a and desserts are given first place in it, of course, STRAWBERRY JELL-O _ 
gp “ie and particularly the new things in fruity Jell-O €} 
ail post- desserts. It is the finest of Jell-O books. A copy f “aw 
you ever NUT FRAPPE will be sent to you free if you will send us your kgm as 
CO. wan name and address. Jit 
nae Rete “és Jell-O is put up in seven flavors: Raspberry, 10 ¢ 72 Hee g 
OR A L$ yt’ Strawberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Choc- Wax 
Y \ i ¥ olate. Each 10 cents at any grocer’s or any gen- \\\ 





ther and eral store. a ) 

; -_ . pack 2d. 

eMail rhe flavors are pure fruit flavors, of course, D age Keen. 

| and 1D- . \\ cae 

Seed and the full strength of the flavors is preserved KELL | 

——_—_-_—- c . ae . a A . so = : = a th | aha } 
by the air-tight waxed paper “Safety Bags” en = Semi 
closing Jell-O inside the cartons. GF) ims Soe 

we ae 
‘. ane at ae ik THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y. Loa 
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Youthful 





"Figure 


Yours for the asking 


Youthful, slender lines—a graceful, 
willowy figure. Every woman seeks 
these priceless gifts. Yet nine out of 
ten fail to realize that a good’ figure 
is largely a matter of good corset bon- 
ing. The old-fashioned stay is unre- 
lenting, stiff and rigid. Modern bon- 
ing— youth-giving Spirabone 
is the invention of a 
genius, Jt molds the 
youthful figure. 





This boning 
distinguishes 
La Resista 


boned corsets. 


would re-draw his subject. 


KG 





« 





KK 
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KG 


prepaid. 
while you think of it, 


Re 


K 





400,000 wise women wear Spira- 
The picture shows 
why. Just see the difference between 
rielding Spirabone and the old-fashioned 
stay. See how Spirabone bends. Imagine 
the freedom it gives, AZ/in the patented weave. 
You can only get Spirabone in one corset— 





La Resista corsets re-adjust the flesh, as an artist 
They idealize. They per- 
fect. Andas for style? La Resista, because of yield- 
ing grace; becauseof superbdesign,gives natural st yle. 
For every type of figure. Price, t i 
Purchase a pair of Ia Resista-Spiraboned corsets. \ PY 
Breathe easier, be comfortable, retain your youth. be) 


= TEE 


merchant will not supply you, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


La Resista Corset Company, Bridgeport, Comn. 
New York Corset Shop, 11 West 34th St. 
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$3.50 to $25.00. 
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Send for attractive Style Book 
containing latest models. We want 
you to try La Resista. If the 
we sell you direct, transportation 
money refunded, Write to-day — 
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STRONGER THAN NAILS. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 





Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses, 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. M-695, Chicago, Il. 







chow this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to your friendsand let themsee 
wherein it excels any $100 
typewriter, if by doing this 
and other small assist- 
ance, you could easily 
have one to keep as your 
own? Then by post Card or 
letter simply say, “Mail Particulars.” 
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g three or four letters and two numerals 
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dozen. Write for 1916 catalog. Free upon request. 
| BASTIAN BROS. CO,,13 BASTIAN BLDG,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
; SPECIAL OFFER 

Either style pin here illustrated with 
—one or two colors of hard enamel. 
Silver Plate 1S5c each, $1.50 per dozen; 
Sterling Silver 30c each, $3.00 per 

















tro Silicon. 
finest surface. 


as powder. 
vel Le nt 


Sold by salen Cvery where. 


ot Electro Silicon Cream and Pow der. 





Don't scratch 
your Silver 


You take no chance of marring your 
most beautiful silver—if you use Electro 
Silicon Cream —or Powder. 


There is no practical way to prevent tarnish —to remove 
it there are many ways—good, 
way—(the best), proven by fifty 
This great silver polish does not injure the 

Its fame is universal. 


that takes off the silver with the tarnish—they work easily, but— 


You can now purchase Electro Silicon in creaon form as well 
The cream form, which is wonderfully pepuier, 


a a 
( (a: SILICON 4 
QE 
E ~~ 


comes ¥n a neat tin in with a friction top, very con- 
10c; large size, 25c3 powder form, lOc. @ 


. THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Send for Samples—For two cents in stamps we will send samples 
Send today. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 28 clift st., N.Y. 


bad and indifferent. One 
years experience, is Elec- 


Beware of the kind 
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ALONG CAME 
GEORGE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


glorious country till you quit dodging trouble 
and go for it like men!”’ flashed grandma. 

“Well,” she resumed in a cooler key, ‘“‘ George 
was one of that kind. A man-sized job was al- 
ways attractive to him; and everything that 
other men ran away from was just what he 
was looking for. And so, whenever they had 
anything on hand that nobody else wanted to 
tackle, they’d say ‘Let George do it.’ And 
so, you see, George got into the habit of doing 
things that couldn’t be done. 

“It’s no use, child, just to talk and talk, and 
then talk some more to take the taste out of 
your mouth, the way they do nowadays, or 
you'll never get anywhere in a million years 
except the graveyard. George wasn’t much on 

talking; but somehow he could do things that 
the rest of them talked about. I'll not deny it 
was a pretty good speech that Governor Pat- 
rick Henry made; and maybe it did some 
good, if father did say it was perfectly infernal; 
but what would ever have come of it if it 
hz dn’ t been for G seOrge! fost 
“Why, grandma,” laughed Ethel, ‘you talk 
as if George did it all, whatever it was.” 

“Well, so he did, pretty near; he and those 
that were just like him, and stuck to it when 
the rest were giving it up. Why, that time at 
Valley Forge - ? 

“What? George was at Valley Forge? — 
with Washington?” 

“Well, rather! Yes, George was there; and 
I don’t know what Washington would have 
done without him. But never mind about 
Washington just at present. I’m talking about 
George, that they tried to make a tinker out of 
and failed. For that matter, nobody thought 
much of Washington either, in those days. 
Pretty near everyone was down on him, espe- 
cially mother; and everything that went 
wrong, she’d say: ‘There now, that’s the last of 
George !’” 

“But, grandma, how many Georges were 
there in that army?” 

“Oh, hundreds! Thousands! It was a 
George that began it and a George that ended 
it; and sometimes I-think pretty near every- 
one that ever did anything was named George. 
Anyhow, you’d thought so about that time.” 


“VW ELL, as I was saying, mother did her 
'V level best to defeat George; but some 
how he always managed to disappoint her. 
First she thought she had him at Valley Forge; 
and we all of us had a grand time over it at 
Philadelphia, cracking jokes at George’s ex 
pense; till all of a sudden we heard he’d slipped 
out one dark night and crossed the Delaware 
and i 

“(George!’’ exclaimed Ethel. 

“Ves, he and Washington and young Nat 
Greene and Alec Hamilton and Morgan and 
Lafayette and all those wild young blades, 
and given the British particular fits at Trenton 
and Princeton. When mother heard of that she 
nearly took to her bed. Ha, ha!’ laughed the 
old lady, 

“W hy, grandma, ” said Ethel, all but te ar- 
fully, * ‘weren’t our fi amily all Re volutionists?’ 

ad Gs that day—while it was going on? Bless 
you, no! None of the best people were, except 
me; and the only reason I was one was on 
George’s account. All the rest of us weren’t 
exactly Tories, but just as near as we dared. 
And every time General Howe had control 
of things for the time being, you’d see all of 
us round him, thick as flies around a spot of 
honey.” 

“Well!” said disgusted Ethel. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ said grandma cheer- 
fully. ‘How did we know what was going to 
happen? Of course, if we’d supposed for a mo- 
ment—but everyone said George was done for, 
up to the very last; and then, one day, what 
did we hear, to mother’s horror? I remember 
as well as yesterday, mother sitting there on 
the veranda and making herself agreeable 
about George, and telling me his goosewasabout 
cooked, and pretty soon, now, we’d see him 
hanged for treason, along with Alec Hamilton 
and Nat Greene and Sam Adams and the rest 
of the gang. ‘And then,’ says mother, ‘your 
father and Benedict Arnold and all those who 
have made sac rifices will be made lords and 
dukes and ——’’ 


O YOU mean to tell me,” cried Ethel, 
“that that is our Revolutionary record? 
Why, I always supposed that we did it.’’ 

“Well,” said the old lady dryly, “that’s 
what we said as soon as it was done; but 
meanwhile mother was entertaining me with 
bright hopes of seeing George hanged and ——’ 

“What, George too?” cried horrified Ethel. 

“Certainly! Why not? Wasn’t he one of 
the ringleaders by this time? And all of them 
fought with ropes around their necks, you 
know. Infact mother had just made that very 
remark, when all of a sudden the bells began to 
ring and guns went off; and then a little black 
boy of ours ran into the yard a-yelling at the top 
of his lungs: ‘Cawnwallis captuhed! Wah’s 
ovah !’—and so it was!”’ And grandma smiled 
with malicious satisfaction over one perfect 
moment. 

‘“And George was there? 
Ethel. 

“Yes, George was there—well, rather! And 
that time there was no denying he’d done 
something at last—he and Washington and 
Lafayette and the rest. Well, that time, 
mother did take to her bed for sure; but father 
saw it was high time to turn over a new leaf 
and draw in his horns and hurrah with the 
crowd, now that George was victorious; and 
our family has been hurrahing ever since. And 
between you and me, my dear, that’s about all 
there is to a good deal of this so-called patriot- 
ism—hurrah for the winning side, and throw 
cold water and sneer till you get the news from 
Yorktown.’’ 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 99 


”? cried incredulous 
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When 3-in-One 
oil reaches the point of 

friction in a sewing machine bearing, 
friction dies immediately. Instead of 
groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 
wind. The tread runs free and easy 
and sewing becomes a joy. 


3-in-One oil 


is the greatest oil in the world for sewing 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it 
and see. Sold in drug, grocery, hardware 
and oer stores. 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 
8 oz., (Y% pt.) 50c. Also i in Handy Oil Cans, 
342 0z., 25c. If not with your dealer, we will 
send one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 


FREE A generous sample 
“and the 3 in-One 
Dictionary by mail. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42CVG. Broadway, New York 
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GUARANTEED TO BOIL 


The Most 
Satisfactory EIS : C OT T( } 
Aid to Hand : 
Embroidery | 


E NOT ‘LOSE ITS L USTRE OR COLOR 
SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE SKEIN AND COLOR CARD 


INTO YOUR HOME 


NSURES perfect fitting dresses. / 

Makes dress fitting a pleasure and 
satisfaction, Adjustable and Collapsible. 
NEcK, SHOULDERS, Bust, Watst, Hips j 
and SKIktT independently adjust to ex- 
actly reproduce any woman's figure. 
When not in use collapses to half size. 

To introduce this wonderful form and 
make it easy for every woman to have 
one, we offer it on 


EASY PAYMENT TERMS——— 
Remit $3 and we willsend you ourguar 








anteed$15VenusCollapsible Form, Pay 
the balance at only$2 per month. Ten 
Days’ Trial. If unsatisfactory, return 
form and we'll gladly refund your 33 




















Order a “Venus” Form today or write a 

for Free Illustrated Catalog with de- 4 
tailed information. r= < 
Acme Sales Company, Dept. P, Bristol 

Bldg., NewYork, Dept.P,225W.29thSt., Chicago 



























Jreemans 
“FACE POW DER. 














Women of taste and 
fashion have chosen 
Freeman’s for 30 years. 
Get a box today at any 
toilet counter; use half, 
if not satisfied, dealer 
will refund your money. 
Sample mailed free. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. Cl 
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The dentifrice dentists recommend. 
Makes whiter, hardier teeth, and 
healthy gums. Corrects acid saliva. 
Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes for eac! 

= Eachadd’l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100 

/ graved Calling Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-4 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





- ¢ 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
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= 7 You Are 
& Sureof aClean 
Toilet Bowl (¢ 


when you clean it . 4 ALONG CAME 
with Sani-Flush. GEORGE 


= | In many bathrooms 
‘scl (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
every fixture is clean 


¥ ¢ “Well, anyhow, you weren’t one of that 
and white except kind,” said Ethel with what comfort she could 








Buy rubber footwear stamped with 
any one of these trade-marks and 
you buy to the best advantage 


As it is your duty to buy for service and value, 





j 1 * £ ster. 2 
the toilet bowl. vo ? ms Me? Oh, of course I was delighted—mali- these trade-marks are worth studying and 
This 1S the easiest ciously delighted; and if I didn’t have my re- 


ll ] h venge on mother and the rest of them! ‘There, 
of all to clean wnen now, that’s George!’ says I. ‘That’s the man 
; e you said ought to have been apprenticed to a 

you use ; tinker, and wasn’t anything but a poor young 


y surveyor with nothing much but a farm!’ 
= iy That was the kind of medicine I administered 
J ant bef 5 to mother; and I tell you, it was good for her; 


’ ‘ and that wasn’t the end of it either. The first 
we knew they’d decided to have a real Amer- 
ican Union. Well, you know all about that; 


remembering. They mean much to you be- 
cause they indicate the best rubber footwear - } 
—and only the best combines style, comfort, 
fit and long wear. 


You simply sprinkle a little ¢, 
in the bowl every few days. *° 


y 
7) 
° 


These trade-marks have stood time’s sever- 


Stains disappear. Right *’: but the part I’m coming to is the time George ° 
/ down to de this cs it 20 got elected to office oo — — great est test. They have lived and endured be- 
. : ; reception in New York City. Our family were PS e ° e 
goes, ~— a bowl sani- among the invited guests, and of course we ac- Cause the things which they identify have 
reed and o se nase i cepted. Couldn’t have kept us away! And you ° 
t — tg ts Fh ot rtd oo should have seen the dress I wore! Because, of lived and endured. They are placed on 
: e pocter “g Caine | by pale eetten. 0" course, after all those years I wasn’t going to 


It cannot harm the bowl or con- . we have him making comparisons between me 
nections. 21.306, <7 bee Oo and that widow of. his, and feeling consoled; 
25ca Can — tees and he didn’t very much, either, not if I’m any 
Almost every dealer “ai ’ judge of human nature. ; 

sells it. If you do not “Oh, didn’t I tell you? Yes, George had 
find it readily, write / married a widow with a lot of money; so 


rubber footwear as marks of confidence — 
marks to guide you and protect you 
when buying. No matter where you 





2 ote enemy = 





THE HYGIENIC : Z My maybe that consoled him some; though he buy, these trade-marks mean the same. 
PRODUCTS CO 3 i] ; aie had rgd pay A ond ow a pia 
. . tainly would have had if he’d—— But what’s 
= beget ‘ ee the use talking of might-have-beens? Seventy-four years of successful 
oe ‘the tra: ‘i ee “Well, it was a grand affair, that reception > e 
SANI-FLUSH |: a of George’s, with everyone there that was any- manufacturing and the experience 
reaches, cleans, body—all the men they’re writing history 


keeps clean. about nowadays, Alec Hamilton, and Aaron 


Burr that shot him afterward. Handsome, fine- 
looking men, both of them, and civil as tigers to 


each other; and Thomas Jefferson, that awful 
radical, looking plain as a pikestaff; and Nat 
nit ary Greene, that George said was the best general 


of forty-seven great factories are 
back of every pair of rubber 
shoes, overshoes, arctics, boots, 
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' 
in the Revolution if he’d ever had a pinch of > 
ese inary ; powder + fight with ; pe all tesa pA cogent etc., produced by the United 
‘ J ‘rals and colonels and captains and their wives 
j PEP OPT Twisted Wire Back © aie ‘shone with them GaN States Rubber Company, the 





Buy Fuller Brushes. Each is spe- 


largest rubber manufac- 
turer in the world. 


cially shaped for its work. Bristles \N D W: ishington? ” cried Ethel. "At 
can’t come out—lastlonger. Clean- Ya George’ s rece ption?” 
able in hot water—sanitary. 


“Of course. Why not? He ’d go to any- 
body’s reception. Oh, he wasn’t such a prig as 

No. 93. Dishwashing Brush, elimi- they make him out; and it sort of tickled him 

nates sour, soggy dish mops. _ . . ” 

Easily cleaned. By mail 75c. to see George getting up in the world. 

No. 84. Improved Hair Brush. “Well, 1 should think! Why, grandma, 

Doesn't **fill up”’ nor shed bristles. George must have been quite a way up by this 

Dishwashing White bristles—white enamel han- 4 i ; | L way uj I yt 

brush 75 cents dle, By mail $1.25. —_— oe ality time. 


One for every purpose 


It is well to remember 
that — 














black china bristles, $1.( “Yes, quite a little way. That’s just what I Rubbers that fit wear 
No. 81. C _— ch h, ality $1.25 began to suspect, myself, when I saw him there 
Ry ein, No. 50 ive eu -— ae” 90 with his honors and his heiress and all those twice as long as 
26 No. 71. Bath Tub Brush . 50 great people around him like flies around a spot 
, es No. 53. Crumb Brush. . 50 of honey. Well, you know, my dear, it’s always rubbers that do 
Sif Send for catalog of complete list. a great satisfaction to think how mean you’ve . 
Weal ~ Sore nek pth tly I, ipid been to somebody, unless that somebody hap- not fit. 
~ "@\1 promotion to District. Manage pens to be yourself. As long as it was only 
ment for those with ability. George, I was satisfied as you are; but when I 
Fuller Brush Company realized, all of a sudden, how mean I’d been to 
76 Union Street, Hartford,Conn. myself, it gave me the horride ‘st kind of a 











stomach ache. But did I let that bother me 
any? Nota particle. No, I didn’t faint or lose 
color or anything of the kind. For one thing 
my color was on to stay, that night; and so, 
gathering up my train from under Thomas 
Jefferson’s heels, up I marched on Alec Hamil- 
ton’s arm—and I assure you, my dear, we two 
were the best-looking couple in the room—and 
made my charmingest curtsy to George and 
his wife; and, ‘General,’ says I, ‘you were the 
first young man 1 that ever made a serious im- 
pression on me; and since then you have be- 
come first in pez ace, first in war, and 
“Why, grandma!” exploded Ethel. “It was 
Washington!” 
== Sek *“**And first in the hearts of your country- 
© Famous Piedmont Red men,’”’ concluded grandma. ‘ Well, yes, maybe 
Free Trial (vise Yoireniceor it was; and cial alg vg the are Oe : 
: lays’ free trial. We pay thedieictits A Puadwont pro woman, or man either, that ever made tha U d 6 R bb ® Pp y 
| = _ —_ and plumes from B yaar xe mice, dust — speech to him > and then, of course, some un- nite tates u er om an. 
| home. Lncte far duuaerabinne  Wumes aeetine oe bis: Fe scrupulous politician or other picked it up and 
: 
f 
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day gift at great saving. Write today for our great new pret got all the « redit for it,” 
catalog and reduced prices—all prepaid free to you. : “Grandma,” said Ethel, “T am proud of 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 14, Statesville, N.C. you! +9) , I 

‘Are you? Well, so wasI; but you ought to 
have seen Martha’s face when I made that 


° 

little speech! Jealous? She was positively - 9 
nd green! And she a widow when she married 

him! But they’re the very worst kind, you a 

know, when it comes to jealousy. 


CC . But Sean 
FOR BABY’S CRIB never noticed it, he was so delighted with that 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 


that really protects. speech of mine. Oh, he was no prig—he was a 
It is pure white, light, soft, man, George was, that knew a fine woman’s 
ggg er ne -—- ic points; and I guess he still had his regrets, if a e O 
irritation. Easily cleaned- he was married to a rich heiress.”’ 
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always age whys owert. ‘*But what did he say, grandma?” 
36 " le, light or heavy, N ; ” . wha s - . - 
‘ $1.00. yd.: $4 in, wide, heavy Spring days are chilly days—a Rubens 
RL UNUINE, Look . B cee ga ad De ree, Leen, ave was Shirt is never more needed than in March 
for Stork trade mark. If your sucna lot of chatter going on. momething ? . a f J -_— . ‘ 
Sasler dons not bave modest, I guess, about wishing he could believe and April, the months of coughs and colds. 
m Shoat inewriteie ; : - 
_ - cepeagisipcalggamee I was right; and how did I keep myself as ; 
‘eo The Merk. Co. Devt. young and charming as ever? Oh, yes, George Double-thick over chest and stomach, 
~ Mahersof Stork Shoes, was no prig, I assure you; and he knew the the Rubens keeps baby safe/y warm, outdoors 
Stork Pants, etc. points of a fine woman when he saw one. 3 ; fate Ula 3 as 3 eam iii 
‘“Well, well, my dear, that was my first and In. Made ike a coat, it slips on anc 
FR Bai, Givecolor Se argon 5 ee off like magic—no buttons to fret and tease. 
EE |, Mater Modes” with over 500 @ bustmeas. Mrs. President and had my picture painted wen S a ae Ne ls gaa 
hs SEE inustrations. Write forittoday Vey weand | and hanging on all the walls in the country, Alw ays perfect fitting because adjustable 
patentee and largest maker in the world y, — | alongside of his. Or maybe not. Anyhow, some no wrinkles to make little folks peevish. is dis 
of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Corsets for “i 2 said he’d never have got on, the way he did, , Worn by Swanty eaeee babies 
rf > : "y ‘ lieve ; j ee - ° ’ since it was invente years ago. 
ue I ERNI i ai only for her money. Don’t belic vea word of it Sizes for any age from birth. Cotton, ety apareer bay 2 geo og 
jetail of the prevailing New myself; but no matter. I think I could have l | ilk; (hz If ] ilk > 
d »aday ted as to success- been perfec tly happy with just George.” WOO! and SI merino aif Woo ); SUK, pure 
° 1 ion. Noadditionalexpense, T , ~d ¢ ft E +] sile i 
, ” - ion. Nod eer is ; _ story aga eae gp oe wool. Prices from 25c up. Union suits in Ree rn 
re again norma est materials and workman- darkling eyes on : Ww rele Be ss at. Office 
i Manufacturer's Prices “ust George,’” she echoed musingly. cotton, merino, all wool, 75c and up. i 
a ; ~Charming in style, graceful and be- “Ves,” said grandma, “and there he goes now 
co thiaces 7 saat ,”’ said gré a, goes now 
— isthisstunning iress;ma on horseback—your George, I mean—looking RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
picks oe ne Oe desperate! To propose to a widow, most 
th hemstitched be likely! Better run out and stop him. That is, 
aanctte- Box plait unless you want the widow to get him?” 
230021 Semenssae And Ethel, dropping scissors, spools and 
— 23002 1—Sameas2 300 nc 1€ IPT Z I al 
aml inall wool batiste: rs needlework in one fell heap, rushed to the win- emem Lo & 
»-40 ory brown, navy or : dow, threw up the sash, and called desper- 9 
€ prep arart ‘ y , ~ - 
DE t~Muu~e i ately: “George! George! t Sa No Buttons No Trouble 
¢ . Sth Ave. at 
"Pa. Lane Bryant ..2.X°y'. 
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Send today for the pict 


See offer below 


ou, too, can 


of. A shin you love CO touch. 


ou can begin tonight to actually bring to 
your complexion the greater loveliness and 
charm you have longed for. 


Don’t say, “It's useless to try to change the skin 
itself,”"—it changes every day in spite of you. 
Old skin dies and new skin forms. This new 


skin will be just what you make it. 


Begin the following Woodbury treatment tonight 
and this new skin will become so healthy and 
active that you will see a marked improvement 
in a week or ten days. 


Dip a cloth in warm water and hold it to the 
face until the skin is softened and damp. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and go 
over your face with the cake itself just as a man 
does with a shaving stick. Then dip your hands 
in warm water and with the tips of your fingers 
work up a lather from the soap left on your face. 
Rub this cleansing, antiseptic lather thoroughly 
ut gently into the pores of your skin, always with 
au outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 


then with cold. If possible, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. 

If your skin is thin, or rather sensitive, substitute a 
dash ot ice waver forthe application of the ice itself. 






Take five minutes for this treatment every day at 
your most convenient time. Use it persistently, 
and your skin‘will take on, gradually but surely, 
the clearness, freshness and charm of “a skin you 
love to touch.” A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is sufficient for a month or six weeks of 
this “skin you love to touch” treatment. Get a 
cake today and begin tonight to get its benefits 
for your skin. 


Send 10c for the beautiful 


picture above 


This painting in exquisite soft colorings is a most 
beautiful conception of “a skin you love to touch.” 
The artist is Z. P. Nikolaki, the popular illus- 
trator. We have been extremely successful in re- 
producing this painting so perfectly that it is difficult 
to tell the reproduction from the orginal. Send 
your name and address with | Oc in stamps or coin 
and we will mail you a copy, | 5 x19 inches, in full 
colors; also a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough for a week's treatment. Write today! 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 103 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


In Canada, for picture and sample address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 103 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 
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it is bound to until some new material is brought out to take its 

place. Another reader asks: ‘‘Are there any materials similar to 
chiffon, only more durable?” Yes, Ninnette, which is a very thin silk 
voile; also Georgette crépe. From way out West a reader asks: ‘‘ What are 
the skirt lengths to be this spring and summer?”’ An important authority 
tells me that evening gowns are to be long—in fact, nearly to the floor; 
that day dresses and suits are to be from four to five inches from the 
ground. From Tennessee comes the query: “Are silk suits to be good? If 
so, what are the silks?” Yes, they are to be much worn, and I’ve learned 
that a made-in-the-United-States material, Sylvette, called the aristo- 
crat of the silk family, will be the newest shown. Another material called 
Cascade, very like the imported Shantung, will be much used. Then 
Georgette satin, which has less sheen than a regular satin—more like a 
charmeuse—but having the body of satin. ‘Are the long straight dresses 
here to stay?” writes a reader from the British West Indies. I can say 
with all assurance, Yes! The predominant note in a collection of Paris 
gowns I just saw was the long, straight lines. 


FRIEND SOJOURNING AT MONTE CARLO writes me the fol- 


Oi READER ASKS: “Is Georgette crépe going to stayin?” Yes, 


x lowing: ‘‘The basque blouse is the newest garment worn here just 
Fhe? now. I should call them tunic blouses, really, for they are so long—some 
i coming way to the knees. The materials used are soft satin, crépe de Chine 
if and Georgette crépe; the colors are wonderful and rich, such as flame, 


1. Hat trimming, where next? On this green suéde 
Russian turban dull gold fringe drop ped fromthe brim. 
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deep purple, mauve and saffron yellow. You will be surprised to know that 
they wear these blouses over dark skirts and consider the costume quite 
dressy enough for afternoon wear.” I believe in these tunic blouses we 
have found the one real novelty of the season. 


AM GOING TO ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS which 
are asked by our readers more than any others, I suppose: ‘Is it proper 
for a girl of small means to be married in a suit (in her home) with hat 
to match?” It is quite proper to wear a suit and hat when being married, 
but I do not recommend their matching, for it has too ‘‘ bridey’’ a look 


QA 
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11. “ Thereis nothing new in hats?”? What about this 
Russian cap in dull brocade with blue scarabs? 











tenn 








and often makes one feel uncomfortable when traveling. ‘‘ What should 
the attending maids wear?”’ They should wear suits or semidressy dresses 
and hats; in any event, their apparel must be simpler than the bride’s. 
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White crépe de Chine, again in favor, 
made this matron’s blouse. 
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A collar any coat would long to possess 
is here shown in cream-white broadcloth. 
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6. “They say”’ that high shoes will be in vogue even during the 


summer in white, gray and brown shades. These have white and 
light-colored vamps and uppers in kid and ooze leather. 
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12. In a coat of chamois leather like this, 
belted and four times pocketed, one can 
turn a brave front lo the wind. 











13. To insure its safety this 
wallet has an extension spring 
Sor use in pocket. 
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This bag is ready to be 


16 
carried with summer clothes 
in the South and will return 








later. 







7. Rubberized 
silk parasol 
which defiesboth 


sun and rain, 





14. Sport suit bag of 
khaki-kool, s potted in 


green with gold 
‘ colored cord and tas 
Lv Mert em ee eR sels. 





4. Be if ) »chete as A M ; p 
a Fst bao és 6 é 9. There are interesting things about this 
uel collar, lea) -design edge. pur ple silk poplin sport coat, huh mone 
( more than ils deep cape collar, which 


may be converled into a scarf. 









17. To wear with a black-and-white 
negligee was this necklace in black 
and white designed. 





silk scarf in 
blue, bordered in navy and white. 


15. Ne w wide double 


5. A rose which steals its 
perfume from sachel. 


8. Crépe-covered leghorn hat, wool embroidered. 


10. A many-pur pose bow. 
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NOTE — Full description as to making many of these articles will be found in the printed leaflet mentioned in the footnote on Page 104. Price, ten cents. Pattern for blouse se Wh 
in sizes 36, 38 and 40, costs fifteen cents. Send money, stating size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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‘Ages 14 to 16— 





| et MISSES AND JUNIORS the sci peo! fad are tricotine, jersey 
and serge. Skirts will be as short as last year, and will be gathered or plaited 
at the waistline; sleeves of suits, full length; waistline, any place best suited to 
wearer; and the silhouette like the grown-ups, either barrel or straight, the latter 
following the line of the natural figure. Rows of stitching will trim many suits. 
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7. Gay ribbon bow with 
flower center to finish a 
blouse collar. 











1. Lanvin took a Chinese blue worsted tam, 
tilted it over its bandeau, and held it there 
with a white ribbon band and a bow. 
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9. Long, slender 
sachets to tuck in 
handkerchie/ and 

collar boxes. 


4. This leather 
heel affords 
good protec 
lion to a 
French heel 
while driv- 
ing one’s 
motor car. 


2. Scalloped edges prettily 
crocheted make this set dainty. 






5. Lace and ribbon, frilled and ruf- 
fled, make this pretty boudoir cap 


e ps ( Ne w ist , 
for a young girl. 10. Lovely wool thistle 


hat for a young girl. 





$ <«@ 
8. When motoring to a party in the evening, . mun ». 
one would wisely protect the coiffure with a a 
6 A Chinese adaptation is this youth tulle scarf weighted with silver tassels on all ‘ 
ful tasseled hat in brilliant green silk corners, and bound closely about one’s head 11. Chiffon blossoms attached 
3. Satin girdle, jeweled. with liséré underbrim. with a wide silver band. toa satin lingerie pin. 
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SS2—9883. Rose colored tricotine 9881. Wool jersey made into sim ple 9885-9886. W hat smarter for a miss 9879. This dress was made of navy 
trimmed with rose satin was used in dresses for misses are very new. This than this white wool jersey cloth suit blue serge and was embroidered with 
making (iis junior suit. Note the one was of mustard color witha pur- with self-material belt, hAand em- mustard-colored wool. The organdie 
new-lookin ui-offish pockets! ple tie and self-material sash. broidered in rail-fence-gray wool ? collar was perfectly plain. 
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NOTE Full description as to making many of these articles will be found in the printed leaflet mentioned in the footnote on Page 104. Price ten cents, Patterns Nos. 9861, 9881, 9885 and 
2886 come in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, and Nos. 9879, 9882 and 9883 come in sizes 14, 16,18 and 20 years, price fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating size, to the Pattern Department, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


trim a spring or summer 
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13. Good design ina pointed 
collar, with narrow turnover. 





vin neeenn ELA 


_ 4 “duck” 





12. Embroidered with golf clubs and balls 
is a pocket for a score card on this taffeta 
reversible golf hat with soft brim and crown. 











' 14. To we 


ar 


with a fluffy 
party gown 


¥ this salt 
lrimm 
gird 


would 


ing 





of a coat for 


n 


\ ribbon, rose 


ed 
Le 
be 


Charm 


a 


schoolgirl this one was, made of a 
pur ble tricotine and lined with the 
loveliest Chippendale print. 
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1. Hat of silk crape with uncut velvet bow, 
loosely draped with a dotted veil, which is 
worn after a long crape veil is discarded. 
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2. Heavy white mousseline collar, with 
wide English crape border, which is worn 
after the first period of deep mourning. 





3. In black chiffon ornamented in dull 
spangles and sequins is this fan with 
carved sticks, for first mourning. 









4. Snow-white 
organdie collar with 

double hem in leaf pat 
lern edged with feather 
stitching. 
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— Correct Mourning— 


AAA TUUUHUOOEEUTOPULOOUGUUUHINN 


N PRESENTING this page to The Home Journal readers the Fashion Editor 
wishes to say that he is glad to see that the custom of wearing mourning in this 
country is fast dying out. However, having received a number of letters recently from 
readers inquiring about mourning, and about what is proper to wear during the mourn- 
ing period, he has selected some of the very newest and smartest styles available. 
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8. Two-inch-wide hems 
5. Glove handkerchief with appear on handker- 
overcasted edge in black, chiefs for second mourn- 
and a larger linen one, ing. 

striped and dotted. 


10. These handkerchiefs, one 
black-bordered, the other 
narrow-hemmed, are approved 
for mourning. 



















6. Lorgnette or 
fan chain in 
tiny dull black 
bead 


WwOrn. 








9. Small toque with short circular crape- 
bordered face veil, and long veil of Ieng- 
7. New diagonal mesh veil, 
chiffon - bordered, for second 
mourning. 


deep mourning. warm climes. 
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11. The canons of 
good taste are never ing lightened in Paris by collars 
offended when dull and cuffs like these above. 

beads like these are 


lish crape with one end worn as a scarf, 12. A white veil completes the 
which is correct for an elderly woman in while mourning 





13. “Going out” of mourning, a girl may 
wear a white bankoff hat embroidered with 
black wheat and faced with silk. 











Men 











14. Intense black mourning is be 






bz 
15. French and English 
crape make a happy alliance 
in this collar. 


costume for 














SERENA SS 


16. Paris, with her usual light-heartedness, 
curtails the general depression given by the 
wearing of much deep mourning, and lines a 
very young widow's veil with white chiffon. 


NOTE—For the benefit of THE HOME JOURNAL readers who have occasion to wear mourning ar 
conventional periods for wearing mourning as prescribed by etiquette, such questions will be answered if a stamped, addressed envelope 
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18. An unmarried girl mourning for a 
parent, sister or brother could properly 
wear a small cloche hat like this, with a silk 
crape veil draped from the crown 


17. This graceful veil of English crape, 
simply fastened to the crown of the hat 
without plaits, is a dignified style for a 
mother or a widow after first mourning 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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19. For a young woman or an older ma- 
tron is this close-fitting hat in dull black 
silk trimmed with a spray of handmade 
flowers. The veil is fastened to the crown. 
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and wish to have personal help in choosing correct mourning apparel, and advice as to the 
is inclosed with requests, sent to Mrs. Helen Cushing, 
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3. AFrench war-time 
novelly is this safety 
leather hanger for a 
parasol or umbrella 
handle. 


ater 
‘y “ ies 


Sei edeee: 
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would to 20. Evenelastic garters may 


2. Pretty handker- meeting be crocheted like these. 
chief with crocheted — go 
. edge and filet c e 1A 
1. Rose linen handker- Hci y e aabons ys <dacag : 
hief with net frill pail inyour 
’ y glove ke a leading part 
just in a nightgown or combination is 
50o- 


this leaf-patterned yoke. 
GN 

4. All who read may see the 

many advantages of this little 

coin purse of filet crochet. 


~¥ 
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22. For a slender figure this nel 
camisole, with filet top and ribbon 
run tucks, would be charming. 





5. Heavy »rocade and 
silk cord combine to 
make this pretty party 
bag. 





19. Broca ded 
pink satin corset 
bag, with ribbon 
embroidery. 


23. These garters, 

for a waistband or 

for corsets, are pret 
. lily crocheted and 

21. To trim feminine ribbon trimmed. 

8. A ‘‘stitch-in-time”’ case for the week-end apparel is this bow. 

or overnight bag, fully equipped with every 

sewing necessily. 
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7. On the outside of 








her cuff the smart girl ; z ; a ; 
now gives a ‘‘time”’ 9. Needle-point lace makes 10. A soft silk bag, all tucked and 24. In far-off Japan this satin camisole, 25. Chiffon, beading and ruffles all lend their 
exposure. this handkerchief dainty. beaded, suitable for an elderly lady. 5 with net top edged with talling, was made. aid in making this attractive combination. 
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Res wp 27. With clas- Ce 

Nee sical simplicity “aie 
has this square collar 

been made in filet crochet, with a single 

bowknot design and a border. 











E 11. This sheer organdie collar-and-cuff set 
makes a point of tiny crocheted medallions. 


. 12. Fora dark dress this organdie set in | 
B ee a) shadow embroidery is recommended. | 
eB \\ 








26. Fora wee lit 
lle head is this 
warm woolen cap. 









29. Six of these bibs 
would make an every- 
day, wearable present 
for a baby. 










28. This jaunty narrow 
brimmed sport hat is of 
silk and 
crochet. 








13. With old-fashioned tatting in a leaf design a 
new idea in a collar-and-cuff set is here shown. 





14. Feather-stitched Pn Peete 
inner scallops finish Jf Wan 
the hem on this crépe f , 
* 4 = 
collar-and-cuff set. 7 i 7 
: e 


33. This exquisitely patterned col- 
lar made of tatting is closely akin to 
the delicacy of needle-point laces. 


16. This collar 
with bow and 
yo. frill will grace a 
4” slender neck. 


30. With not an open mesh is 
this sweater coat knitted, to keep 
iy warm a little girl or boy. 








a. 
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32. In brilliant 
Stripes is this work 
bag made, with a 

square base. 













17. A delicate 
bit of neck- 
wearwhich an 
older woman 
can wear. 





15. Fora 
was this white embroidered set designed. 


piece gown in midnight blue 31. Thumbless mittens de- 34. For alittle fellow is 
signed for little babies’ hands, this monogrammed cap. 
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NOTE ~ Knowing that many who look on this page m 
information for the further aid of its readers 


ay wish to buy or perhaps only copy some of the pretty things thereon pictured, THE HOME JOURNAL prepares each month as complete 
articles, send ten cents, to cover the 


rs as it is possible to give in a printed leaflet. To procure this month’s copy, which includes directions for the sweater, hat, workbag and many other 
cost of material and the service, inclosing address, to the Fashion Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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By Mrs. Ralston 


clothes, and as necessary to our comfort as 

are the others to our diet. I have worked 
out these models of blouses, all of which can be 
readily adapted to either half-worn odd blouses 
or to bodices of partly worn gowns, or they 
may be made from the skirt materials of other 
gowns; it depends entirely on whether or not 
you can cut to the best advantage and the ma- 
terials which will best suit. This year—there 
being a special vogue for separate skirts to wear 
with odd jackets of different materials, or of 
long three-quarter coats—makes our blouses 
of importance. Formerly blouses were used 
only with tailored coats and skirts. To-day 
they can be so made that they give the appear- 
ance of separate skirts or of one-piece gowns, if 
the colors are cleverly managed—and it is more 
a question of color than of material. 


Bice are the “bread and butter” of 


No. 9800 is the bodice of a one-piece gown. 
Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that the 
gown had seen good service and the bodice was 
worn. Wecut the best of the material matching 
the skirt into box plaits, four in the front and 
two in the back. And we make the new bodice 
portion of a new material. The material can be 
of the new silk chiffon cloth or of a delightful 
new material known as “‘ Ninnette,”’ which is a 
trifle heavier than chiffon, yet differs from chif- 
fon cloth; or equally good is Georgette crépe. 

The smartest of all would be a washable 
satin or crépe de Chine, the embroidery done in 
mercerized thread, which would be washable, or 
a shadow stitch in linen. The combination of 
the soft sheer material with the wool material 
of the skirt is new and chic. The emphasis to 
new clothes is given by small detailed points, 
in which collars play an important réle. This 
collar is made of the soft wool of the skirt, with 
a lining of satin or crépe de Chine. 





No. 9802 is one of the new tunic blouses, 
worn outside the skirt. This design shows the 
possibilities of using over odd materials and 
making them into new blouses. Use the light- 
weight material for the main bodice portion, 
with the bands, belt and cuffs of the satin or 
taffeta. The buttonholes are bound and the 
buttons are ball ones, covered with the material. 

The sleeves are an especially pretty feature, 
made semikimono with deep cuffs, into which 
bell-cut sleeves are fitted. This sort of blouse 
is very useful for morning wear if made of serv- 
iceable materials, and is again most attractive 
for afternoon wear when made of Georgette 
crépe or veiling, trimmed with soft satin or 
taffeta. 


No. 9798. Here is a blouse from which sev- 
eral different ideas can be worked out. Let us 
say, for instance, that you have a perfectly 
good lace or fine net embroidered blouse. Use 
this for the net lining, with shoulder straps and 
square yoke trimming of insertion. Down the 
front add four little tailored bows of soft taffeta 
or satin. Over this is a veiling of chiffon; and 
over this again is a little separate jumper-tunic, 
made also of chiffon. 

You see, it would be possible in this make- 
over to use a variety of materials; as a matter 
of fact, the jumper-tunic is a very economical 
garment, and can be readily worn over any 
quantity of odd lingerie, of silk blouses or one- 
piece gowns. 

The sleeves may be either attached to the 
jumper or to the net blouse, which could be 
made equally well of silk or satin. 

What an attractive blouse this makes; it is 
so simple, yet dressy enough for any informal 
occasion! The neckline is one much favored 
by the great Paris houses and is becoming to 
almost everyone. 


Past EENS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 





fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9800 and 9802 come in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure only; No. 9798 comes in sizes 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for 
Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


New pring Chest Dt 


Now Ready 7 See All New York’s New Styles 


Send for this big, de luxe supreme catalog 
of New York's most distinguished Spring and 
Summer Styles—brimming over with beau- 
tiful and brilliant new fashions— every one 
a bargain. No other house like us—no 
other styles as superb—comparisons prove 
this. Send for the book at once, and see 
for yourself what every woman should 
know before buying her wardrobe. 


Why Bedell Prices 
Are Always Lowest 


e Besides our nation-wide mail order business, 
Wan we have great retail stores in New Yor 
City (two stores), Newark, Philadelphia, 
. Louis, Brooklyn and Pittsburgh—seven in 
all. This doubles our facilities—resulting 
in prices that first amaze and then delight 
every woman. Make every penny count. 
Bedell values have been first for twenty 
years. 


Write Today—NOW 














Express Charges E| 
To your 
Home 






This Mammoth 



































| Book of New York Styles | y.4. Name 
at Prices That Save You Money Ay 
Coats Sts $5.00 to sage Waist ep my to fis And Address Ant 
resses . . . $5.00t 4 ss »- Saeeee y CH 
Suits. . . . $875 to $35.00 Petticoats . |. 59cto $498 | Ona Postal 
Raincoats. . . $1.98 to $10.98 Underwear. . . 50cto $5.00 B * 
House Dresses. 98c to $3.98 Trimmed Hats . $1.00 to $10.00 rings 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes . .°. . . . . $1.00 to $10.00 On e F » 
WHY PAY MORE? ree This 


Big Mannish Sport Coat 


Two-in-One Collar $ 98 
Novelty Belt and Sleeves pues 
Order Yours Today—Now 


Coat No. L-3004. Smart spring-weight Sport Coat — in stun- 
ning new Brighton mixture plaids. Extravagantly full-flaring 

smart and swagger. The yoke-back has fullness plaited at waist- 
line and smartly belted. Big novelty belts jauntily buttoned at 
front. Huge sweeping cape collar; adjustable to a buttoned high 
or opened-back arrangement of the front—fastening with fancy 


buttons. Snappy inside pock- . 
Girl's $149 
—— ee 


ets with bias straps. 
Dress 


Colors: Combinations 
<a ae if 


black and white iy 
aa 





with blue or green 
over plaid. Sizes 
34 to 44 bust, and 
14, 16 year 
misses. 


Price $5.98 4 


We pay the express. 


This % 
Silk Poplin 
Dress ff 
$7798 
\ { } 


4 


Girl’s Dress $4 49 
Wonderful Value 


\ Dress No. L-3005. Very 
/ J ~) dainty—made of finest cham- 

EJ bray in fast colors. Skirt with 

double box plait down front and back 

waist embellished with pretty pearl buttons—double 
belts attached at side front, crossing at back and 
tied in front. Lovely white piqué collar. Colors: 
cadet blue, rose, green and tan. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Price $1.49—we pay the express. 


Silk Poplin Dress $ 7 98 


Smart New Tailored Model 


Dress No. L-3007. Brilliant new spring frock 
of rich and superb high luster silk Poplin—the 
very latest mode. One-piece model, with lovely 

full blouse, and dashing wide-sweep skirt —finished ; 
with cord at hem to give extended flare Large oval 7 
buttons and loops of self material. Distinct new- | 
& 
4S 













| Order | 
Today 


: ness is revealed in the smart tabs, depending from 
either from 

















: top of belt and buttoned trimmed. Latest 
this page, - sleeves with chic turnback cuff. Colors: blac k, at RA | 
or send navy, Belgian, gold or green. Sizes 34 to 44 bust oS 
coupon for cat- and misses’ 14, 16 and 18 year sizes. Price $7.98— 4° Pad | 
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No. 9644—Chil- No. 9696 —-Uscful No. 9716 — Girls’ No. 9646—-Girls’ No. 9686— Girls’ 9622 Y) 
i TE Wren a, dren's box-plaited belted coat—side plaited-front school dress with Russian-blouse N 
ie . : . dress. Sizes 4 to opening. Sizes 2 dress. Sizes 6 to leather belt. ‘Sizes dress. Sizes 8 to I 
i] | | No. 9620 — Misses” or 10—15 cents. to 12—15 cents. 14-15 cents. 4 to 10—15 cents. 14—15 cents. No. 9622 — Misses’ BC 
| Th ? Wl | small women’s redin- Russian-blouse dress, 4 
4 | I gote dress. Sizes 14 to Sizes 14 to 20—15 ‘ 
1| ere S i | 20-—15 cents. _ 5 cents. 
Fit, Comfort |] a SH 
| Pit, omfort | 
| 
Hl d E 
H} an conomy 
=f) 
| e 7 >) . f 
| 1n Every Pair of | 
i i) 
HL | 
| 
Hl] 
Hi 
is 
‘| Fit, because they are knit to oes! 
the shape of foot, ankle and _ ||! No. 9641 —Simple box- ; . 
1° : i plaited shirt waist. Sizes No. 9721—Splendid : 
leg. Stitch by stitch the nature- 4 36 to 44—15 cents. waist for crépe de Chine N 
| like f ‘s knit-i ” i} or soft satin. Sizes 34 10 
i} ike form 1s Knit-1in to stay | to 40—15 cents. to 
|| it cannot be washed nor worn | 
| out. This special method Wil | [ 
| a ly . | | | 
{| knitting to shape insures not | 
‘| only perfect but lasting fit. HH | 
> 
|| Comfort, because they have I 
| no seams and are snug-fitting — |} ; 
| no wrinkles nor binding | 
i} anywhere. 
i ; | 
| sconomy, because they are ||| 
| reinforced at all points of wear | 9244 
| —no seams to split open | 
af ” " ‘. 4 : No. 9709. Fancy No. 9728 Attrac- No. 9732 Waist. No. 9723 Good 
| made of good durable yarns redingote ieee tive afternoon Sizes 36 to 42. No. stout-woman'’s j 
“ . > rt act canit- Sizes 36 to 40—15 dress. Sizes 16 to 9244 -Skirt; 22 to dress. Sizes 34 to 
and colored Ww ith fast Sanitary cents. 20—15 cents. 32—15 cents each. 44—15 cents. 
dye. Being knit-to-form, they 8071 i) N 
| mie ' ara 7 aon ™ yen m 
By (Say in place without adneewian 5 Ade hla ell No. 9676 Ladies’ Russian 3 
hose supporters quite so tight Sizes 32, 36, 40, 44 and poe conga oe wo ai 
| - . 8 5 . s. collar. w1Zes . oO 4 
|| —this reduces the strain on one cents, | 
ii the whole stocking, partic- | 
{| ularly the garter top. | 
| 
| Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercer- We 
ized and Art Silk ns f |} 
e / \ 
Prices 25c to 75c f] /Y\ ) | 
// 1 aes oe f | 
Look for the Burson Ticket on the Hem, which \ ‘| \ | hi 
| is your guarantee against substitutes ~ \ \ "A f ( 
\ \ / { 
} Ask your dealer for them \ \oy | 
| If he cannot supply you, write us 9216 \ $ | 
Booklet Sent Free | eae | 
Burson Knitting C a | | | 
urson Knitting Co., al | 
> Stree a aes ae. N No. 9216—Separate waist No. 9461—Peplum waist No. 8922—Waist with con- 
t ’ 
73 Lee Street, Rockford, Illinois ; N with smocking. Sizes 32 to sailor collar. Sizes 34 to vertible collar. Sizes 32 to 
~] | \ 46—15 cents. 42—15 cents. 46—15 cents. 
\ os | N 
Ny]! || A 
PSS) | | \ . | 
\, N 14, ap. 
NY || ara! | 
| || oe ey | Va | ' 
| NI Rt AA | 
\V | "Ga | | 
N N “A t 4 J } 
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\ LY DE) 
| N ‘fi (ee) ae Wa 
{ \ AS Od \ 
\ \ ie Va i ANA 
| ta Nk RO | 
, POY DS | 
Alt i 
4 | 9703 i 72 | 
[ 9697 4} 9725 | 
| 
No. 9703—Long work No. 9592— Box- No. 9711—Five- No. 9697—Two- No. 9725 —Four- No. 9267—Bungalow or a 
apron. Sizes 36 and 40—15 plaited skirt. Sizes gored skirt. Sizes piece skirt. Sizes 24 gored skirt. Sizes middy dress. Sizes 34 to t 
cents. 24 to 32—15 cents, 24 to 34—15 cents. to 30—15 cents. 24 to 34—15 cents. 46—15 cents. 
FF ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home 
Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and | 
price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: ; 
Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, ( 
Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ; 
““The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents ; by mail, thirty-three cents. | 
It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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9684 


No. 9714—Little 
girls’ play dress. 
Sizes 2 to 8—15 
cents, 


No. 9684—Child’s 
romper dress. Very 
easily made. Sizes 
1 to 6—15 cents. 


No. 9704 —Larger 
girls’ play dress 
Sizes 6 to 14—15 
cents. 


girls. 





No. 9698 Chemise 
gown for misses and 
small women. Sizes 
14 to 20—15 cents. 


No. 9545--Smart waist 
for all figures. Sizes 36 
to 46-15 cents. 











9606 








No. 9705—Smart No. 9606 
one-piece dress. school or office 
Sizes 34 to 42— = dress. Sizes 14 to 
15 cents. 20—15 cents. 


No. 9691—A stout- 
wolnan’s dress. Easy 
to make. Sizes 36 to 
42—15 cents. 


Good 








No. 9472 —Women’s and 
misses’ waistcoat. Sizes 
34 to 44—15 cents. 


SA AAa 





—— 
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No. 9557—New-cut sepa- 
rate waist. Sizes 36 to 42— 
15 cents. 42- 


No. 9635 Convertible col- 
lar, high or low. Sizes 36 to 
15 cents. 


No. 9543 
fine linen. 
15 cents. 
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1675 IOFF 
No. 9701 One-piece kitchen No. 9675 —Four- No. 9699 ~— Skirt No. 9587—Two- 
apron, almost indispensable; gored, panel-front cut with four piece skirt; pockets 
takes little material. Sizes skirt. Sizes 24 to gores. Sizes 24to at the sides. Sizes 
36 to 44—15 cents. 30—15 cents. 32—15 cents. 24 to 32—15 cents. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. 


No. 9688— Useful No. 9712 
dress for little 
Sizes 2 to 
8—15 cents. 












No. 9707 
dress with plaits. 
Sizes 36 to 42—15 
cents. 


Jesigns Easily Made by the 
snnaker 











9712 


-Girls’ 
dress for cotton or 
wool. Sizes 6 to 
12—15 cents. 





No. 9667—Small 
women’s one-piece 
dress. Sizes 14 to 


20—15 cents. 


No. 9633-——Good waist 
forlarge women; opens 
at the side. Sizes 34 
to 46—15 cents. 


SSS 
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Chemise 


9713 


No. 9713—New Russian 
blouse waist. Sizes 34 to 
42—15 cents. 


Good waist for 
Sizes 36 to 42— 














724 
No. 9724—Four- 


No. 9722—Simple morning 
gored plaited skirt. dress. Suitable for any 
Sizes 24 to 34—15 figure. Easy to get into. 
cents. Sizes 36 to 46—15 cents. 


If there is no agency for 


Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
ize and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 


Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington Ar 


Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“‘The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 
It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies 


by mail, thirty-three cents. 


enue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, 


Price, twenty-five cents ; 
Home Journal. 
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Reduce Your 
Cost of Living 


A poorly insulated, unsanitary refrig- 
crator wastes food, wastes ice and often 
causes serious illness. 

It is real economy to buy a good refrig- 
erator. Even though the cost is greater 
in the beginning it more than pays for 
itself in the long run. It saves ice by its 
perfect insulation. In cool weather it 
saves ice entirely if the outside icing door 
is left open. It saves your grocery bill by 
keeping your food fresh and wholesome 
longer than any other refrigerator. It 
saves doctors’ bills by preserving your 
food from taint and spoilage. 

It is a well-known fact that many cases 
of typhoid fever and ptomaine poisoning 
have been traced directly to unsanitary 
refrigerators. Where there is no circula- 
tion of air, food will spoil even though 
in a cold place. 





Sanitary 
Refrigerators 


have an active circulation of air that carries 
all impurities, food odors and dangerous 
gases to the ice chamber, where they are con- 
densed by contact with the ice and auto- 
matically discharged through the water- 
sealed drain pipe, which is absolutely sani- 
tary and vermin proof. 

To add to its sanitary perfection, the 


food compartments of the McCray are 
lined throughout with snow white, opal 
glass. There are no cracks or crevices 


for germs to multiply in—the sanitary metal 
bar shelves are removable and the entire 
interior can easily be cleaned spotlessly 
white in a few minutes. 


Choice of U.S. Government 


The McCray, after the most rigid tests, 
was chosen by the U.S. Government Pure 
ood Experts to be used in the Pure Food 
Testing Laboratories at Washington. Our 
large illustrated catalog shows a great variety 
of sizes at prices from $30 up, for almost 
every requirement. Special sizes and finishes 
to conform to floor plans and match interior 
finish are built to order. Any of these cata- 
logs mailed on request: 

No. 92 for Residence No. 70 for Grocers— 


No 1 for Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants 
No. 74 for Florist No. 62 for Meat Markets 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
720 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 








McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
720 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send me catalog No. 


Name 
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Corsets Had To Be Changed 


§ Corsets had to be changed—that was all. 
§ This decree, dictated by the march of 


progress and the mandate of a great govern- 
ing principle, settled that. These factors in 
the general scheme of world betterment 
simply arrived at corsets, and the work began. 


§ These irresistible forces had finished with 
illumination, the flickering tallow candle 
giving way to gas light, and it, in turn, to 
electricity. Who would return to the tallow 
dip? One could not if he would—the 
world moves apace. 


§ Light to turn night into day. Electric 
fans to keep one cool. Water for a fever 
patient. Ice frozen in the summertime. A 
message on the air. A thousand other 
inventions and discoveries more or less 
important in the process of world better- 
ment, and mostly by living men—all these 
you once did not have. 


§ Corsets had to be changed—they had to 
be improved. 


§ Physicians complained of them. Women 
bought them by size number. A fitting was 
a thing undreamed. Corset comfort with 
style, a thing unknown. Health was not 
considered. 


§ Corsets had to be changed — progress and 
a great governing principle simply arrived at 
corsets and the work began. 


§ That was fifteen years ago. 


§ | introduced front lacing—-lacing the 
corset in front—fifteen years ago, and it 
has been adopted by womankind as a fun- 
damental—front lacing as a fundamental 
principle necessary for adjustment in front 
and support for the back—absolute corset 
essentials entirely ignored before. 


§ One wonders how women managed with- 
out the amazing convenience of front lacing. 
The wonder grows how they did manage 
with the amazing inconvenience of lacing 


their corsets as they did. 


§ Would man button his coat in the back, 
or lace his shoe from behind? 


§ Woman, think; would you do other than 
lace your corset in front? We have arrived 
at rationalism in corsetry. Style is our hand 
maiden. Fashion our servitor. We compel 
comfort. We contrive figure improvement. 
We conserve health—all the result of the 
Gossard method of design, created fifteen 
years ago, and expressed in Gossard front 
lacing corsets. A method this, amounting 
to a principle and observed in Gossard man- 
ufacture with a fidelity of strict adherence. 


§ Today, throughout the world —in city 
and hamlet alike—in Paris, where corsets 
formerly came from, London, Buenos Aires, 
Sydney, Melbourne, New York, Chicago, 
everywhere in America and Canada, women 
enjoy the fruition of the Gossard principle 
—of the Gossard method of design. Style, 
comfort, health and beauty of youthful out- 
line are yours. 


4 This is my gift to the women of the world 
—this it has been my great privilege to bestow. 


4 Hitherto, only one figure had been accepted 
asideal. I discovered and gave to the world 
the nine ideal figures, each a type of beauty 
and all representative of a buoyant, radiant, 
American womanhood. 


§ I hold that a man may state a fact even 
though the fact reflects credit upon himself. 
I simply state the fact. 


§ Corsets had to be changed. Someone had 
to be the instrument of progress. I was 
there and waiting with the great governing 
principle when progress arrived at corsetry. 
And now, all the world is saying “good-bye” 
to the old style—saying good-bye as one 
would bid adieu to a guest who had over- 
stayed. To women everywhere, to every 
woman; I was determined to improve and 
beautify your figure— making your life more 
beautiful—so in the increase of your com- 
fort, in your abounding health, in the joy 
of your better appearance, and as you revel 
in your Gossard corset, know that I changed 
them for you. 
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She | 
AM be i fa 





She ‘Two Godowshys 





Side by side they performed from the stage of the music room 


at the Hotel Biltmore in 


remarkable joint recital was over, a distinguished audience of musicians 


(New York City. And when this 


and critics divided their applause almost equally between Godowsky 


himself and the marvelous instrument which had played his encores, 
reproducing with the utmost delicacy all the subtle’ refinements of 


phrasing and intensity which characterize Godowsky’s playing. 


The invention of the Ampico Reproducing Piano has given every 


great pianist two identities. 


One is the exclusive property of the 


metropolitan concert hall. The other plays to a far wider audience of 
music lovers, who seldom get a chance to attend a recital, but who are 
enabled by means of the Ampico to hear, in their own homes, a 
taithful reproduction of the artist’s interpretations. 


The Ampico is not only a reproducing piano but a “player piano.” 
On it you may play any standard roll, imparting your own  interpreta- 


tion. 


Another unique feature is the automatic encore, which will 


repeat indefinitely all or any selected portion of the roll. 


This makes 


the Ampico invaluable for dancing. 


The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest and best pianos: the 
Chickering (1823), Haines Bros. (1853), Marshall and Wendell (1836) 


and the celebrated Knabe* (1837). 


will be sent on request, 


A handsome illustrated catalogue 


“457 FIFTH AVE. 


baa 








Simply to get aca 1inted we offer 
this serviceable Gingham Slip- On 
for 47c. It is catalogued at 87c. At 


this price, a wonderful bargain. 


Send for Our Free Cata- 


log of House Dresses 


If it isn’t the greatest bargain you 

ever came across, send it bac k and 
we'llreturn your money. That's our 
guarantee. Made in light blue, tan 

and steel. Send bust measurement 

when ordering. Daintily piped with 

white at neck, sleeve and pocket. 

Send M. O. today. This offer may \ 
not appear again, so order more than =a 
one. Just 47c apiece. 


The Farlow Co., 450 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








22-inch, 2'{ ounces 
FOUR QUALITIES 
Extra. ..... $15.25 
Special. .... .00 
Standard ... . $2.85 4% 
Popular ... $1.65 om 
Greys Extra 
) ALL GUARANTEED 
3 Complete Switches 
May Be Separated 
Cleo Money Back WE 
Madison v If Not _ If Not Satisfactory j 


Write for our FREE é 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 7 
Guaranteed Hair-Goods 


Transformations, Switches, Curls, Wigs, 


aves, ete. 
TOUPEES AND WIGS FOR MEN 











THE TRIAD SWITCH 









Frances Roberts Company iooritthve., Dept 238,07. 











Brush your \ 
| Teeth this 
ry tt lil 








A daring and impartial test by a jury 
women, repeated by over 120,000 others 
proved the superiority of Colgate’ s to the 
vaunted foreign pe fume If you wish to make 
the same test send 2c f x the ‘Test Material. 
Colgate & Co., Dept. HH, N.Y. 
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ELICATE as the starlight 
stealing through the lat- 
ticed windows of the Alham- 
bra—soft as the breath of 
night sweeping over Granada’s 
Gardens—come the charm and 
fragrance of Colgate’s Perfumes 
to the women of America. 


TES 


YJuUMeECS 


The Skerlume Test Hbppon 7 




















Write Us tested. 
ing Their Clothes? 


’LL tell you: it is because they have received 
authoritative advice so often in the past that 
they know our fashion service is unusual. One 
reason it is unusual is because a reader may 
write to ask anything about the latest styles 
just when such information is needed. We prefer 
that readers do this, for it is almost impossible 
to keepin touch with the changes that are con- 
stantly taking place in the fashion world, and, 
besides, it obviates the necessity of waiting 
for Tue Home JourNALeach month. All that 
is necessary to obtain this personal fashion 
service is the inclosure of a stamped, addressed 
envelope fora reply. If you are in doubt about 
the latest styles do not hesitate to write to the 
I’ASHION E.pItor 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The First Thing You Know 


oe will be here, so you want to begin 
~ now to get some clothes ready. You hardly 
know where to start, do you? It’s not sur- 
prising, for the shops are just beginning to 
give you an inkling of what the styles are to be, 
so why not write our Mrs. Cushing at once? 
She knows and has known for quite a while 
JUST WHAT the styles are to be—this due 
to the fact that she is in constant touch with 
the fashion centers both here and abroad. If 
you want to start to get your clothes together 
early and want to be sure and get what’s right, 
don’t delay, but write Mrs. Cushing at once. 
Then, too, if you want to make over or freshen 
any old dresses or garments to start the spring 
season with, Mrs. Cushing can give you lots of 
ideas and can very often, by her help, save you 
considerable money. ‘There isno charge for this 
information, save the inclosure of a stamped, 
addressed envelope, sent to 


Mrs. HeLen CusHinc 
THE LApits’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


You May Not Want to 
Buy the Children 


JEW clothes until they really need them; 
4. at the same time you may have some old 
clothes, yours or their father’s, that can be 
made over for them, but of course you want 
them to look like the new spring clothes. Now 
how can this be done? ’Tis the simplest thing 
in the world! Our Mrs. Mason will tell you 
exactly what’s to be done, if you’ll write her, 
telling her the material you have on hand. If 
there is anything to be made for a baby she 
will tell you about that too; so, if you need her, 
just write. All she asks is that you inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Address 
Mrs. MArtHA MASON 
THE LApirs’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Straw Hats are Worn Now 


OU know, just as much as they will be in 

summer, only the straws are dark, of 
course. If you want to be ‘‘in it,’’ why not let 
our millinery editor give you some advice as 
to the best kind of hat to buy to suit your 
particular needs? Or, better still, to start the 
season, let her tell you how to make over 
that hat you feel is too good to throw away 
but not quite good or up-to-date enough to 
wear as it is. There will be no charge for this 
help, but ’tis imperative that a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope be inclosed for a reply. 

‘tow Beautifully Her 


Hair Was Dressed” 


W; AS said of a young lady who wrote our 
hair editor a short while ago for advice 
as to how she should dress her hair. The same 
thing can be said of you if you'll only take 
the trouble to write. It is surprising to know 
what a difference the proper hairdressing makes 
in a person’s appearance. It is the first con- 
sideration of a well-groomed woman always. 
If you need any suggestions our hair editor will 
be only too pleased to give them; she makes 
no charge, only requests that an addressed, 
stamped envelope be sent when writing. 
About hats write to 
Tue MILLINERY EpIror 
About hair to 
Tue HAtr Epitor 
THe LApies’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Every Mail Brings Many 


Pe) 
Queries About Costumes 

O BE worn at masquerades, fairs and en- 

tertainments where native costumes are 
desired. So, in order to meet this demand of 
our readers, we have written a little book— 
‘““The Masquerade Book” ’tis called—contain- 
ing twenty-one illustrations of costumes, which 
is sold at fifteencents. Patterns can be obtained 
for any of the costumes illustrated. If you 
would like a copy of ‘‘ The Masquerade Book” 
send to the Fashion Department for it. 


The —— Comncoe, | 208 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N. - ¥. 








| My Dear’’— 


says the 
Teco Chap— 
“These are for Grandma. Yours will be 
ready in a minute.’’ 


And to you, Mother, he says — 
“*Give the kiddies a plateful every morn- 








L0¢° 


ing and they’re nourished till noon.” Except 
And it’s as easy for you to make them as in the 
it is for the children to eat them. A little far West 


water, some 


EC Self-rising 
Pancake Flour 


—and in just a few minutes you can bake all the light 
nourishing pancakes they can eat. 

All over the country children and grown-ups know the 
delicious taste of Teco Pancakes — made by the com- 
bination of choice grains and malted buttermils. ‘Vhe 
buttermilk is powdered and mixed with the flour at 


the mill. 
One box of Teco 


Sa Raovnill 


Jha es ak” makes 00 pancakes 


Meets the Government’s, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield Pure Food Standards 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have written 
a 24-page book containing Teco recipes and a 
lot of other information that will make cookery 
easy for you. It is free. 1 will mail it to you if 
you will send your own and your grocer's 
name. The Teco Chap. 
Most grocers have Teco— if yours hasn't, send 10c. 
(15c. West of the Rockies) for a full sized package 











gas a ~~. __atee arisen 


This New Book 
‘Care of the Feet 


and Illustrated Catalog 


showing our full line of Perfect lit 
ling shoes for women, men and 
< childre n in all sizes and x vidths Se 
‘The Care of the Feet”’ by 
Dr. Leon S. Dalsimer, has 
teen found most helpful by 
thousands of foot sufferers. 


An 
DALSIMER SHOES 
Comfort with Style 


Most foot troubles come from poor fitting. 
For 38 years Dalsimer Shoes have been recog- 
nized for their Comfortable Fit, Unexcelled 
Quality and Good Style. The wide range of 
sizes carried by us, running from 1! to 11 and 
AA to F, enables us 
to fit you perfectly. 


















Dalsimer’s 


URSES 


shoe is especially designed for 
women with tender feet. 
Made of Duree kid, with 
no seams to hurt the 
feet, flexible soles, rub 
berheels. Lace or but- 
ton, high or low, 
sizes 1% to 10, 


AA to F. 
$3.50 

post- 

age 

You may order direct pre 
fromthis ad, Youtake paid 


Button Style, 
The Dalsimer money-back guarantee protects you abso- 


no risk. 50c extra 


lutely. If you are not perfectly satisfied your money will 
be promptly refunded. Write today for New Catalog and 
“The Care of the Feet,’’ free. 


S. DALSIMER & SONS, 1201 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
ED CAD GED YP GB CP ED. CHS Bs GA So. 
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‘I Am Mrs. Marquess” 


ITH this simple statement 

Mrs. Marquess of West Vir- 
ginia paves the way to earning many 
an extra dollar for herself. 


Even though she manages a big farm 
and cares for two babies, she finds 
enough spare time to secure scores of 
subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
joa The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 


No matter who you are or how busy 
you may be, you can use your spare 
minutes to similar advantage. Many 
of our part-time workers find it easy to 
earn as much as $100.00 a month. You 
assume no obligation by writing for 
details of our salary and commission 


offer. Address Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
224 Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Quaker Oats 


Has Not As Yet Gone Up 


Still One-Half Cent Per Dish 
10c and 25c Per Package 


*“The Food of Foods’’ still costs you as little 
as it used to, despite all raw material advances. 





If, however, these raw material advances 
(including cost of oats) continue, we shall be 
compelled to raise the price of Quaker Oats 
to the consumer. 








We urge, therefore, that you purchase im- 
mediately five packages of this most econom- 
ical food. This enables you also to participate 
in our one dollar aluminum cooker offer as 


described below. 


ach pound of Quaker Oats yields 1800 
calories. In units of food value, that’s up to 
six times other major foods. 


oF | iil x 





One big dish supplies the energy for a half- 
day’s arduous tasks. 


Every element we need is there, and in the 
right proportions. 


Today you get the same big, luscious flakes 
as won the world to Quaker. 


Never before was it so economical. 


Serve it often and abundantly. 








Not for breakfast only. Use it in cookies, 
in pancakes, in muffins, in puddings. It is 
rich and flavory. As a food it is all in all. 


Be Sure It Is Quaker Oats 


10c and 25c Per Package, Except in Far West or South 


||| Vanni’ an sD FF BRC GES DIS29 EODesS Psa 














An Aluminum Cooker for $1 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook 
Quaker Oats in the ideal way. Send us our trademarks 

the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of 
five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing 
the purchase of five packages of Quaker Oats. Send 
$1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal 
cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. 
We require the trademarks or affidavit as assurance 
that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks 
have no redemption value. This offer applies to United 
States and Canada. We supply only one cooker to a 
family. If, upon receipt, the cooker does not meet 
with your entire approval, you are at liberty to return 
it at our expense. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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“a My Wal 
j 7 Mging 


HARMING Bride’s Gown, Maid of Honor 1 
and Bridesmaid’s costumes designed by Betty | 
Wales, Dressmaker, are quite the latest thing. 

Sweet and simple, yet stamped with style-superior- | 
ity. The loveliest and finest of fabrics exquisitely H] 
put together in Betty Wales’ inimitable way. 


Don’t wear yourself out before the “day of 


| AA a? days” with worry of fittings—for every occasion | 
| 4 Betty Wales Ploshkin buy Betty Wales Dresses, Social Frocks, Street | 
| Bares ae get» ol and Afternoon Dresses, Sport Clothes. | 


Makes everything right 





But be sure the lucky, fashionable 





Ploshkin is on the label of each and 5 | 
every gown, or you are not getting a 4 
genuine Betty Wales. be] | 
One store only in each town is au- Ve 
thorized to sell Betty Wales Dresses. 
Let us help locate your nearest dealer. D re/sses 





TRADE MARK REG. 





Send ten 2c stamps L~4 
= | 


for statuette Ploshkin, who, ‘tis said, 
will make your Honeymoon lasting. 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS, 105 Waldorf Building, New York 


| In Association with Goldman Costume Co. 
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Look For This Sign. Dealers Who Display It, Sell The 
World's Be hafety Pins 


We Babies Demand 


STEWARTS 





UPLE 


SAFETY PINS 


RADE MARK REGISTERED 


ASK TO SEE THEM AND LEARN WHY . 


1. The double head allows “& 
point to fasten from either side. 
f 2. The tongue prevents the fabric \ 


from catching in the head and prevents 
the points slipping through. 


3. The long, sharp bevelled point passes 
easily through any cloth, but cannot bend. 


4. The guard covers the coil spring at side 
Which comes next to cloth, no possible chance of 
catching in spring. 


Brass wire. cannot rust, extra stiff and strong, does not bend. 





Send 2c tee mr , ee and Address of Dealer For Free 
Sample Card. Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Dept. C, Bloomfield, N. J. 























PINS WHICH INSURE 
A SMART COIFFURE 


AS IRREGULAR as the 
d graceful waves of her 


Marcel is this lovely comb, 
partly plain and partly 
carved, which cannot fail 


to be 


woman. 











IRREGULAR as the 







becoming to every 


See how the 
hair is drawn 
lower over the ear. 


T TAKES a very level- 

headed person (one who 
wishes to emphasize it, in 
df f:/>, fact) to resist the lovely shell 
[his and jeweled pins which one’s 
} hairdresser may slyly try in 
one’s coiffure, knowing full 
well feminine frailty as to 
hair ornaments. 


This exquisitely 
jeweled pin 
adapts itself to 
any posttton, AF 
either high or low. LV m 


\ 


make 
ness. 
beautifully waved, 


must 

some 
SCaso 
fashic 
Span 





TITHOUT doubt 





the high coiffure 
s for elaborate- 
It must “ 


be adorned in 

way, and this 
n the woman of 
on has chosen the 
ish comb. 













I fone prefers nol 
solid — brilliants 
nor all shell, then 
choose this beau- 
lifully carved 
comb above, with 
just a row of bril- 
liants following 
the outer edge. 


When a pin 
inclines toward 
irregularily, 

then must one's 
wave forsake the 

straight way, even a 
this one. 


NOTE — If you would arrange 
your hair like these coiffures, 
send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope to Mademoiselle Lisette, 
in care of THE LaprEs’ Home 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Suggestions for other arrange- 
ments will be sent if these are 
not desired. 


Q 


















+ Parents: K 
Is Your Piano i 
* Good Enough. 
‘For Your Child? © 


ILL it accustom his or her | 
delicate ear to correct '\% 
tone? Or will it teach wrong 
sound habits that the child can 
never unlearn? 
Before buying any piano we (i. 
urge you to find out all about the 


Hallet & Davis 
Piano ‘ 


Famous Three-quartersofaCentury 


Its pure tone and dependable con- {|}. 
struction have been praised by great- ‘"; 
est musicians. It is used and loved |} 
today in 100,000 of the best homes, |; 
schools and conservatories. Write [5 
for Hallet & Davis Piano Book. 








ee , MALLET & DAVIS PIANO Co. 
(Established 1839) 
4 "146 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 








BY 
MAXFIELD 
PARRISH 
‘by 
We have had struck off a limited number of art proofs 
of this beautiful painting, in full color, on fine art 


paper, 14 x 22 inches. It bears no marks of adver- 
tising. Sent, securely packed, on receipt of 25c. 





ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
41 West 33rd Street, New York 
Sole Importers of Djer-Kiss Perfume 


Eight inches square 
Angel Food Cake Five inches high 
I teach you to make them. Also other cakes. They bring 


$2 per loaf— profit $1.50. My methods are original and 
different. Neverfail. A recipe and particulars for stamp 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 30, Bay City, Mich. 


Write for Write for book | 

of latest sty vies 

prices on En 
“graved Invitations, hiaamen ements, Card 
y etc. see ach order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Saxena i om « er plate they are engraved from, 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY co. “915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 












= 
Se 


ee, 













[— 


Could You 


Earn 


Your Own 
' Living? 











MRS. M. A. CHANDLER 


RS. CHANDLER does. Years ago, 
she was thrown upon her own resources, 
unprepared. She secured a position as local 
representative of TheLadies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. Her problem was solved! 
Today, after twenty years, she still supports 
herself on profits from her Curtis renewals and 
new subscriptions, often earning as much as 


$15.00 a Week 


| 
| Could you eam your own living? Why not 
| begin now to build up a local Curtis business 
which will provide you with plenty of spend- 
ing money for the present, and which may 
prove an anchor to the windward later on ? 
The work is pleasant; it requires only spare 
time; you assume no obligation by asking 


about it. Address 


LLL HT 


AGENCY DIVISION 
Tue Curtis PusiisHinc CoMPpANY 
223 Independence Square, Philadelphia 





vane 











STOMA GUGINO AL 























roofs 
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dver- 
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~ You will look 
so much better 


when you discard the old- 
fashioned corset-cover for a 
faultless-fitting “debb-e-voice. 
































Your figure-lines will be beauti- 
fied, your corset and gowns will fit 
you more stylishly and becomingly, 
and youll revel in the satisfaction 
and solid comfort of a dainty, durable 
brassiere that gives added style and 
charm to your appearance while at the 
same time contributing unspeakably 
= to your comfort and health. 
giig-size : eos if 


P | Wear a DeBevoise this Spring 
, and see what a difference it makes. 


° *“Quality-Plus” Brassiéres 


every figure fie SECRET: — DeBevoise brassiéres fit faultlessly 

am and are so made as to retain their perfect shaping after 
ery purse long wear and repeated launderings. Avoid ill-fitting, 
poorly-made imitations. They cannot possibly improve 
your figure and may actually injure it. The DeBevoise 
was the original brassiére and is guaranteed the best in 
fit and effect—in materials, workmanship and wear. For 
the sake of your purse and your appearance buy by the 
label shown below. Book of Spring Styles free on request. 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., 1270-A B’way, New York 
World’s Oldest and Largest Brassiere Specialists 


Which style suits YOUR figure? Your 


merchant can promptly supply any of them: 


Described below 





405 —‘‘Bust-Supparter’’ type, for full figures. Batiste, galloon edge, hook front, laced back . . . 5Oc 
461 —‘‘Bust-Girdle’’ type, for slender figures. Batiste, lace trim, hooked front . . . . . . 50c 
4038 —‘‘Close-Fitting’’ type, for average and full figures. Linonia, lace trim, hooked front. . . 50c 
4097 —‘‘Close-Fitting’’ type. Batiste, embroidery trim, hooked front. . . . . . . eee 50c 
805 —‘‘Dress Shield’ type, with guaranteed shields in net sleeves. Mesh, hooked front . . . . $1.00 
8053 —**Bandeau’’ type, successfully wom by all figures. Very low in back, three buttons. Mesh . 1.00 
8105 —*‘‘Decollete”’ type. No shoulder straps. Very low in back. Lace, ribbon trim. Cannot slip 1.00 
8113 —*‘Close-Fitting’’ type. Batiste, embroidery trim, hooked front. . . . . - « «+ ee 1.00 
8119—‘‘Close-Fitting’’ type. Batiste, imitation Baby Irish lace trim, hooked front . . . . - - 1.00 
1241—*‘Bust-Supporter” type, for full figures. Mesh and elastic, hooked front, laced back . 1.50 
12174—**Close-Fitting’’ type. Lace, ribbon trim. Hooked front . . . . . . 2. e «© © . 1.50 
1520 —‘‘Underbodice”’ type, for slender figures. All-over embroidery, lace trim, hooked front . . 2.00 
1555—*‘Bandeau’”’ type. Flesh-color ribbon and lace. Very low back, threehooks . . . . . . 2.00 
1853 —‘‘Bust-Supporter’’ type. Pink crepe, flesh-color net and wide lace, hooked back _.s.» oe 
2716 —*‘Close-Fitting’’ type. Flesh-color or white crepe de chine, lace and ribbon trim, hooked front, 4.00 





There are many other dainty DeBevoise styles for Spring 
Ask your merchant 
for the “debb-e-voice”’ 


INSIST on this label 


Ai 








De Bevoise 
Brassiere 
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Y pee rHE TOPMOST FASH- 

For Correct Styles More Than One Million oe CT rw Wt 44 
For Patterns That Fit é Three Hundred Thousand IONS FOR SPRING 
For Easier House-keeping 
For a Guide in Buying 
For Fancy Needlework Turn to 
For Wholesome Stories — McCALL'’S MAGAZINE 

We suggest that you send your subscription March and April numbers may sell out be- 


now to start with April ( printed in March), fore your order reaches us— buy themat 1Oceach 
our Easter Annual Spring Fashion Number. at any News-stand or McCall Pattern Agency. 


ME CALLS 


MAGAZINE 
Announces a Change in Price 


The pages of McCALL’S for 1916, end To lower McCALL standards, or cheapen 
on end, would reach from New York to McCALL quality, was unthinkable. The 
San Francisco forty-five (45) times, and one and only thing to do was to increase 
weigh over ten million (10,000,000) pounds. our subscription price and keep on improv- 

In 1917, raw paper, of the high grade we ing our magazine. 


(1,300,000 ) Discriminating 
Women Every Month 








“On every 


Piece” 


Conter piece ca™ 


of Heisey a) Glassware 


The sparkling beauty of this newest crystal basket, for 
fruit or flowers, will give to your table that touch of fresh- 
ness so essential. 
At your dealer's, or $1.50 sae Fn East of the Mis- 
oom River. $2.00 delivered West of the Missouri River, 
Florida, Maine and Canada. } 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 31, Newark, O. 






use (one of the biggest items of expense McCALL’S is now ten cents (10c) a : Wels iH A belt 
in publishing a magazine of large circula- copy, seventy-five cents (75c) a year ($1.00 That bags will | a rite for illustrated booklet 
tion), will cost nearly twice as much as we Canada; $1.50 foreign). March number take their coloring ) 


ee ee = 


from hats again is here 


paid last year. Besides, ink, type metal, on sale now; April number, with advance Seceel 
¢ . 


engravings, labor—in fact, everything that Easter Fashions, on sale in March. How- 
goes into making McCALL’S—has nearly ever, for a short time only, opportunity is 
doubled in cost. here given to subscribe at the old low rates. N OTHER days one 


A FASHION AUTHORITY RECOGNIZED FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS bought but a hat. This 


season one must give due 














How often you hear, ‘‘She hasn’t a bit of known for their style, fit, simplicity, and thought to the bag that } 
style.” You know women possessing ex- economy) and publishers of McCALL’S goes with it, for every sport «© 
travagant wardrobes, yet who are never MAGAZINE (monthly), THE McCALL hat ends ina bag. This hat 
stylishly dressed. You also know women BOOK OF FASHIONS (Quarterly), above, with straw under 
who spend a very modest sum on their McCALL’S EMBROIDERY AND NEE- facing, and the bag are covered with silk pop 
clothes and you wonder how they manage DLEWORK, etc., enjoys a prestige of nearly lin in chartreuse, dotted with big wafers em- 
to dress so charmingly. Our Fashion Editor fifty years’ success as Fashion Publishers broidered in pervenche blue. 
says, “STYLE is a matter of TASTE rather and offers just such a guide in its monthly 
than money.” style news (recognized as authority), richly 


Taste, you will agree, however excellent, illustrated in black and white and in colors, 
must have a reliable guide. THE McCALL by the choicest new, approved designs, 
COMPANY of New York, founded 1870, and patterns that faithfully reproduce those 
makers of McCALL patterns (so favorably designs. 

One’s winter hat 


1917 EDITORIAL PROGRAM DEPARTMENTS THAT HELP of velvet or silk 


would take on a 





COPTHIGHT t911 BF 
A MNEISEY & CO 


























You and all your family will surely enjoy C ornell’s, Domestic Science Classes use ae ie one ie 
these added March and April features: McCALL’S. Many home-loving women. look vimana. some 
‘““The Nameless Man,” big new serial upon McCALL’S as a“ household necessity ”’ thing like this, 


story of love, mystery and surprising cli- because of these practical service departments: 
maxes, just starting, by Natalie Lincoln; Correct Social Usage—What Priscilla Learned at 
“Latch-Strings Ajar,”’ story of a friendly house by the Boarding-School, Mary Marshall Duffee; Words 

road and a lonely girl and how her Romance came, How to Use Them, Emma M. Bolenius, text book 
Katherine Kingsley Crosby; ‘* The Church that Waked Author; Home Millinery, Evelyn Tobey, Millinery 
Up,"’ Montanye Perry; ‘“Sixteen,"’ a girl misunder- Director Columbia Unive rsity 5 Common-sense Beauty 
stood, Mary Lerner; “The Thorny Path,’’ about a ‘Talks, Annette Beacon; Paris Fashion Letter, Paris 
woman who dared; “Seven Times Seven,” | married Correspondent; Home Dressmaking, Margaret Whit 
problem, Royal Brown; “Personality” ney ; Embroidery, Genevieve Sterling and Helen Thomas; 
Rankin, first Congress-woman; Color hildre n’s Page, Frederick White; Baby Welfare, 


ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


PATENTEO 




















“ Gossip,’’ Carl Marr, etc. Stories and < ke Mary L. Read, Director School of Mothe reraft; Foods 4 “ F y j 
later from these popular writers: Helen Christine Ben- and Food Values, Isobel Brands; Gardens, F. F. Rock With becoming \. all, BO” ee The Corset Without Laces i 
nett, Anne Gunter Boykin, } 1 Brady, Helen Top- well; Household) Decoration, Mary H. Northend; lightness and = a Made Foal f 
ping Miller, William Hamby, Lilian Ducey, and many Partiesand Entertainments, Martha Grossman; House fis fahe tulle fill " Made entire y of porous 
others keeping Exchange, Helen Hopkins. ihe Py ete pf woven surgical elastic web, 
ee a 5 ° ws ant? ata ‘ 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT BEFORE MARCH 31,1917. H. J.) PS / ‘aus of ae ee oe 
Ss co ’  H. J. ler and spring J movement of the body, yet f 
Marka cross (X) before items wanted. Pin this coupon to a sheet of paper, write name and millinery. ‘ firmly holds the figure, It lends 
address plainly and mail with Money Order or Check—send 50c or less in U.S. stamps, or grace with absolute comfort at all 
send coins or bills by registered mail— (for Canada and Foreign no stamps accepted) to times. Our patented methods of 
) construction, and character of ma- 
THE McCALL COMPANY, McCall Building, 236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York, N.Y. terial used, make it equally desira- 
: ‘ ‘ ble for street, dancing, evening or 
Please send ...Mcl all’s Magazine P. S.—Also please send items marked below *MALL toques are the rule for matrons, and sport wear, and make unnecessary 
one year, 50c enclosed (75c Canada; McCall’ me be and pre ape Pattern FS this one above is banded around the crown use Of corset laces. In short and 
; (tig Catalogue, 2c enclosed. McCall Book of : ‘ mepe ~ : y i = 
$1 00 Foreign). — ; Rasliiona (Sone Guitterly). 36c eneloesd with gold-embroidered Chantilly lace with tall ue aoe ae Bo ery Re 
Please send....McCall’s Magazine McCall's Embroidery and Needlework (500 De tulle frills risings from the crown. bell eadinceat tical ae Sonsini NE 
two years, $1.00 enclosed ($1.50 Canada igns), 25c¢ enclosed Fund-Raising Plan for not supply you, write for illustrated 
$2.00 Foreign) i Churches, Schools and Societie Bicycle free booklet. Refuse substitutes. 
Pe. . Offer to Boys and Girls. $5.00 Pin Money 
Above prices not good after March 31, 1917 for Spare Time Cash Offers to Agent TREO co., 160B Sth Ave.,N.Y. 
Sample copy of McCALL’S MAGAZINE Book of 300 Gifts and how to get. them ; In Canada— Fisman & Co., Toronto 
mailed to any address for 10c pos st paid. without money. .... Name and address of your 
Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto. McCall Pattern Agency nearest to me, 





























“SWEET BABEE” NursincBortie 





WILL KEEP BABY HEALTHY 
FOR BETTER BABIES, use the’ “SWEET BABEE’’ 
nurser. It has noneck. Opening is 2 in. wide. 
Requires no funnel to fill nor brush to clean; 
wash it out as you woulda cup. San- 
itary. Nipple cannot collapse. 
Doctors and nurses recom- 














“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say 


Wholesale Prices 


‘pict fom memaeerene Mf (LOY dainty women 


can save you $10 to $30 on the best 






trial plan and see what . a 7 
8) RE Re and clothing fresh and sweet from Luft | 
for Catalog No. 306. a ° * 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. f bath to bath. Men use it too. 


Manufacturers 
2 Michigan J 25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 


MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia fev heaviest appearing hat would forsake 


fp y IDING DS its wintry aspect edged with narrow black Vasu Rhave tained iho 
lace like this one above. The lace is extended sands of women 
The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 100 Engraved Invitati Sam west. Our book . : “ bee 2 ; ; : earn 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality ech edited aye Swwedding Clqueite FREE out with thin satin wires placed atintervals. “ r ” n homes to -_ 

Address, 2 South Lith Street, ff E( OME* $10 to $25 a w eek as nur . 


range made Newest ; 

designs — white enamel Hl |“ Wium” harmlessly removes all Sk 

for Catalog. Take aK: al- ad : ° ‘ Your 

amazoo on our 30 days odors of the bod VY and keeps sk 1n i Drugyist 
1 y 





or send 25c 
with your Drug- 
gist’s name for Bottle 
Wo and Nipple postpaid. 


~ ye, ,THE YANKEE CO. 


*,83 GENES SEZ STREET, UTICA,N. Y- 
=enomnma eau esee@ eee@eaeneteaeu 






















NGRAVED 





Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. aoe in the United States. i for“H IB me 
Send for ow eca 


ERETT ADDE ON REIN. i ure” apparent 
a : i actual experiences. 4° #!- 
4 / yf 1 Apparently any \ 













lustrated lesson pages free. 
Sixteenth Y ear. 


The 


thy kind of ma- T & 
Original terials placed & N U R SE TheChautauqua School 
inclever hands p of Nursing 


Sp, 


may be turned a 
inlo a smart , 


‘i Send Me Your Hair SY 


I will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
ings, etc., as part payment on new, high 
class hair goods, toilet articles, perfumes, 


Malted Milk D 315MainSt.. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Nourishing 

Delicious = 

Digestible . 


The powder dissolves in water. Needs no gee ead ai it on » hand. 












Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. The Original Food-Drink for all ages. This one ostric phengrosie: ee Get some- 
- oh; veded 2B thi something 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. ‘ cog Mine aot usiag. Write for liberal offer and free @ 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. In the home, or at Hotels and Cafés. of wire, yards of Begasty Book. our combings made into | a: 
3 ‘ ipa switches, 50. Mail yo a oday. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. narrowrehion and ANNA AYERS, Dept. 246, AGEN 7 se 





crocheted pendants, 





220 South State Sts Chicago W. 


‘GOODYEAR 1/851” ComBs SAND oan we 


NOTE —Infor- THUMB SUCKING > 
atio -garding aS - 
Sones gs. ~ ) SCRATCHING BisSaiens Como" | 














1.R.ComsCo's Anbreakable San Look for these hats, or sug- They are ventilate -d balls of spun a ey | 
FAR 185) the gestions as to mak- aluminum—"“Light asa feather. " 
Trade ing over old ones or & oe . _per a i State age of nee B , 
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Have you thought how handy it 1s to have in the same 
can of Wesson Oil such a perfect shortening, such an 





appetizing frying fat and such a delicious salad oil? 
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Let Wesson Oil 


help you make tempting 
Biscuit 


AVE you arecipe for biscuit—baking- 

powder biscuit, say—that is bringing 
you wonderful results? And would you 
like to add just a little bit more goodness 
to an already good thing ? Then try Wesson 
Oil for shortening the very next time you 
make a batch of those famous biscuits. 
Wesson Oil is a pure vegetable oil—already 
liquid when you pour it in the mixing 
bowl, but you use it just as you would 
any shortening. Only Wesson Oil is so 
much better to eat, it gives a newer fluffi- 
ness, a greater lightness to the biscuit. 
They come out of the oven all goldy brown 
on top, all flaky white inside, delicious 
morsels, due to the quality that is in 
Wesson Oil as a shortening. And not only 
biscuit— Wesson Oil makes so many good 
things to eat that your kitchen is simply 


incomplete without it. 










grocer has Wesson Ol 
get it for you easily 


ESSON OIL imparts a lightness and a dainti- 

ness to all food fried in it that you could never 
imagine until you have used Wesson Oil. Very little 
oil is absorbed in frying, and that little is Wesson Oil 
—delicious Wesson Oil that is good to eat by itself— 
instead of the grease you usually fry with. A thin 
brown crust is quickly formed by Wesson Oil, which 
keeps out all but just enough oil. Inside a crisp crust, 
the food cooks to a tempting lightness and daintiness. 


() | 
makes flaky, melting, delicious pie crust; 1t makes 
cake rich and light; 1t is a splendid shortening for 
bread, biscuit and rolls. It is just as good as a shorten- 
ing as it is as a frying oil. And this same Wesson 
Oil which is so good to eat when used for shortening 
or frying, 1s even more delicious when used as a salad 


oil for every kind of salad dressing. 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company, 120 Broadway, New York City 


things to eat cost so little 


Wesson Oil makes so many good 
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= OME Folks are Apt to Think 
f that the President of the 
United States receives an 
enormous salary: $75,000 a 
year, with $25,000 annually 
44 | for traveling expenses, and 
: free house rent. But when 
his salary is compared to 
4 | salaries reccived by foreign 
aj rulers and presidents the 
amount is certainly small. King George of 
Great Britain gets 3 million 105 thousand dol- 
lars a year, and recently he was “‘granted”’ 
$65,000 a year more, because he said he could 
not maintain his family on his salary. The 
Emperor of Germany said he could not live on 
his salary and “struck” for more. As German 
Emperor he gets no salary: only a grant of 
$650,000 a year. But as King of Prussia he gets 
3 million 150 thousand dollars a year. And he 
says this is clearly not enough. The King of 
Italy is another monarch who has recently 
hinted at the meager salary paid him: he re 

ceives 3 million 200 thousand dollars a year. The 
Czar of Russia appears to be satisfied, but then 
he is generally supposed to be not only the rich- 
est monarch in the world, but the best paid. He 
receives a salary of 8 million 179 thousand dol 

lars. The salaries of all the other monarchs pale 
before this income of the Czar. The King of 
Spain receives only 1 million 850 thousand 
dollars a year. The King of the Belgians gets 
$875,000 a year; the King of Denmark, $345,- 
000; Queen Wilhelmina receives $525,000. The 
only president of a republic comparable at all 
with ours is the President of France; he receives 
$240,000 a year, from which he pays his own 
traveling expenses and entertainments. Hence, 
the President of the United States receives the 
smallest salary of any ruler of a great nation 
in the world. 
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A Maid Came to George Ade’s House very 
highly recommended, but after she had been 
there three days she had a severe attack of 
rheumatism and Mr. Ade kindly sent her to a 
sanitarium for a course of treatment. Maggie 
stayed two weeks at the sanitarium. When the 
bill was sent to Mr. Ade he sent a check and 
with it this letter: 

Inclosed find forty dollars for ‘Maggie's bill.’’ 
I hope the baths did her good. She was with me 
three days before the treatments and one day after 
leaving you. She certainly did me good, all right. 


Xx XXXX 


A Clever Mother Hit Upon a Good Idea, not 
long ago, with her little daughter, who had vio- 
lent spells of temper. Punishment, she found, 
got nowhere. So one day she decided to try cold 








whether these scraps are worth while! 








THIS PAGE AND ME 


[fF MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “ tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the“ dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. I apologize for differing from them, but this fact remains. Of 
course they may be right, these Editors. Usually they are. Still there are times when even a 
“dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show some of my scraps. 
The Editors are showing me my place: they are putting this page the last in the magazine. 
I’m agreeable, for you and I, gentle reader, know something of the quality of the laugh that is 
laughed last. And wouldn’t it be a joke on them if some of you got into the habit of turning 
to this last page first. We'll see, at any rate. For, after all, it’s up to you, as readers, to say 
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A Well-Known Judge went into a butcher 
shop one morning. After a brief talk the butcher 
said: “‘ Judge, will you give me a little legal ad- 
vice? Suppose a dog should come into your shop 
and steal a piece of meat, what would you do?” 

““Sue the dog’s owner,”’ said the judge. ‘‘ Was 
it a valuable piece of meat?” 

“Tt was a fine roast, worth five dollars.” 

“Well,” said the judge, ‘‘I should sue the 
owner, then, for five dollars.” 

“(jood!” said the butcher, with a grin; ‘it 
was your dog, judge.” 

The judge smilingly paid the butcher and left. 

Soon afterward the butcher met the judge. 
“Judge,” he said, “‘I have here a bill from you 
for five dollars. What is that for?” 

The judge smiled again. “That,” he said, “is 
for the legal advice I gave you about that dog.” 


Mi XXKX 


Lent Was 40 Hours of Fasting Once: Not 40 
days. The early Christians kept a strict, un 
broken fast for 40 hours from the afternoon of 
Crucifixion Day to the morning of the feast of 
the Resurrection. Then, in 840, Lent was pro- 
claimed to mean 40 days: from Ash Wednesday 
to Holy Saturday, Sundays not included. This 
proclamation was based on the analogy between 
Lent and the forty days’ fast of Christ: the 
forty days spent by Moses and Elias in the wil 
derness and the forty days’ grace given in the 
preaching of Jonah to Nineveh. The Greek 
Church keeps four Lents, distributed quarterly 
during the year and kept with absolute strict- 
ness: no meat-eating; no party-giving; no 
diversions of any kind; just actual sackcloth. 
Many Greeks never taste meat except on two 
days a year: Easter Day and New Year’s Day, 


A Dutch Merchant in Linea, in Amsterdam, 
wanted to determine positively that the number 
of threads in a given area of a piece of linen were 
all that the manufacturers claimed for them. 
This called for a very strong magnifying glass, 
stronger than at that time, 1675, had been in- 
vented. So he perfected himself a more power- 
ful lens than was up to that time in the market. 
One day a drop of water fell on a piece of linen 
hewas looking at, and by accident the lens rested 
over it. To his amazement he discovered living 
things in the drop of water. This interested him, 
and he put his lens over various things. One 
day he scraped some tartar from his teeth and 
put the lens over it. Of course he found bac- 
teria. He made his discoveries known to the 
Royal Society of London, which at once took 
up the matter, found the linen-maker’s state- 
ments to be true, had a duplicate made of the 
lens, and from this grew the whole study of 
bacteria. Now the microscope has reached 
such a degree of perfection that objects smaller 
than one-hundred-thousandth of an inch in di- 
ameter can be clearly seen and photographed. 
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There are Nine Men Who Never Vote: the 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court. 
Of course they cannot vote in Washington, but 
they never go to their home states to vote. The 
law does not prevent their voting: it is simply a 
tradition of the court: an unwritten law. 

XxXXXX 

Think of a Finger Nail Seven Feet Long, and 
yet that is the size a finger nail would grow if it 
were not pared for thirty years. A mancuts his 
finger nails, on an average, once a week; at each 


If a Husband and Wife are addicted to 
drinking alcohol, are the children necessarily af- 
fected, is an oft-mooted question. Recently some 
experiments were made to see how the theory 
actually worked out, and here are the results: 

Three families, with 20 children, were taken 
where the fathers were drunkards. Of these 20 
children: 

4 died from general weakness; 

3 died of convulsions before 1 month old; 

4 were feeble-minded; 

1 was a dwarf; 

1 was an epileptic; 

7 were normal. 

Now for the other side of the picture: 10 
families were taken in the same station of life. 
There were 62 children. Neither father nor 
mother drank alcoholic liquors. 

3 children died from general weakness; 

3 from intestinal troubles; 

2 from nervous affections; 

2 were feeble-minded; 

2 were malformed; 

50 were normal. 


AKRKK KX 


Women Live Longer Now Than Do Men. The 
present average of life is 49 years for a man; 53 
for a woman. Negroes have shorter lives: 34 
years for a man; 37 for a woman. These aver- 
ages are from the life-insurance figures. 
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The Healthiest City in the United States, if 
the figures can be trusted, is Seattle, Washing- 
ton, where the latest mortality rate available is 
8 per thousand; the next is its neighbor, Spo- 
kane, with the slightest percentage under. The 
whole state of Washington is healthy appar- 
ently, with a record of 8.1 deaths per thousand 
with Kansas next with 9.8 deaths per thousand. 
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The Hot Cross Bun Was a Wafer First: then 


a Jewish Passover cake, and then a bun. Horns 
(not a cross) were on the cake first, symbolic of 
the sacred ox, the derivation of the word bun 
being but the oblique ‘‘ boun”’ from ‘‘bous”’: the 
sacred ox. The Greeks substituted the cross, 
because in those days they used to divide a bun 
into four quarters, and a division was easier 
with the straight lines of the cross than with the 
curved lines of the horns of the ox. The Chelsea 
part of England really made the Good Friday 
bun famous to latter days. There they seem to 
have made the buns particularly good, and so 
popular did they become that as many as 50,000 
persons from all parts of England would journey 
to Chelsea on Good Friday to buy buns. As 
high as 240,000 buns have been sold in Chelsea 
on a single Good Friday. 





i}| water. Whenafitoftempercameon,the mother and it is significant that these abstemious paring he removes a sixteenth of an inch; a xX XXX 
i}| took a basin of cold water and sponged the little families are the healthiest in Greece. This year quarter of an inch a month, or three inches a March First Was New Year’s Day for some ; 
H | girl’s face and neck, holding the cold sponge Lent begins on February 21st and ends Satur- year. So between his twentieth and fiftieth time. It was made so by Romulus, who com- 
| especially long at the temples, behind the ears day, April 7th, Good Friday falling on April6th. — years, thirty years in all, he removes 7 feet 6 piled the first calendar. Then the Gregorian 
and at the back of the neck. Ina few moments xxXKXKX inches of nail. The finger nailson theright hand — calendar was adopted and New Year’s Day was 
| the tense little muscles relaxed, the eyes grew less grow more rapidly than those on the left. changed. With March 25 the legal year began : 
wild and the girl would lie down. Then the One Reason Why Physicians are So Insistent xxXxXXX with many nations for a long time. It still does 4 
| mother would take her daughter’s hand and — upon nervous people overcoming their disorders so with the Jews. 
| talk to her lovingly but firmly on self-control. and tendencies is in their knowledge of the ef- When Marshall Field Was a Small Merchant XX KKK 
After six or seven treatments a complete cure fect of nervousness in heredity. Nervous dis- and had a small store he received one day an 
was brought about, and it is now several years orders in one generation will very often bring order for two hundred pairs of overalls. It came The Most Expensive Place in the World— 
since the little girl’s last fit of temper. about hysteria, epilepsy and even insanity in from a little town in Iowa, and was signed before the war—was said to be Bucharest, the 
} the next generation. Drunkenness is also now ‘‘P. HL. Browne.’ The order was a large one for capital of Rumania. It is called “the Paris of 
| xxXXX accepted, in many cases, as a direct hereditary Mr. Field. It was shown to him by his clerk the East.’’ It is about equal in size to Wash- 
| | They Certainly Do Things Well in Paris, ac- tendency from pronounced nervous disorderson and, to please the customer, Mr. Field sent him ington, but it has twenty times as many res- 
| cording to thisadvertisement fromthe“ Figaro”: the part of the parents. a pair of the best overalls, with the word: taurants and cafés, twice as many theaters and 
WANTED — A professor to come twice a week to XxxXXXX Wear these yourself, with my personal compli- — ten times as many st reet lights. It is supposed 
the house of a noble family in order to reform the ments. MARSHALL FIELD. to be the most brilliantly lighted city in the 
pronunciation of a parrot. The Knobs and Crooks on Umbrella Handles A few days later came this: world. The hotel prices are higher than the 
Xx XKXX are not the results of accidents, Ihey are de- Gift received and appreciated. I cannot wear highest charged in the hotels of New Y ork, or 
liberately grown, mostly in France, where one — them, however, until the styles change. Respect- London, or Paris, and are even 25 per cent higher 
You Have in Your Body certain little cells that concern has a 500-acre place which is entirely — fully. PATRICIA HELEN BROWNE. than those of the hotels at Monte Carlo. 
contain a fluid that gives red color to the blood. devoted to their growing. The woods used are xxx 
“Ves,”’ you say; “what of ite’? How many of | mostly ash, poplar, maple and oak. The trees a % xxXXXX 
these cells do you think you have, if youarean are cut at the ground level so as to provoke at It Used to be Said, and is Said sometimes Eve Was Very Tall: 200 Feet High. That’s 
adult? “Oh, a million,” you say roughly. No, — the foot of each trunk the sprouting of anumber — now, that more farmers’ wives can be found in right. Or, at least, that is what the Arabs be- 
nor millions, nor billions, but 25 trillions! The of saplings. The lower buds of these are nipped the insane asylums than any other class of lieve. And her tomb at Jiddah, the seaport of 
surface of each of these little cells is one thirty- off and the bark is cut by pincers and rowels in| women. The statement was really a slander. It Mecca, where the first woman is supposed to 
three-hundredth part of an inch in diameter, such a manner as to inscribe varied designs, seemed true in that a farmer’s wife who became — lie, is in proportion to her height. It has not 
and so altogether this gigantic number of cells © which remain indelibly engraved on the wood. — insane had nowhere else to go; women in other — heen opened in over a thousand years, but once 
measure 3300 square yards. Then, you have In three years on the average these scions are — stations in life, becoming mentally sick, were every seven years thousands of Ishmaehite pil- 
4 billion other little cells which hold colorless — cut, carefully stripped of branches and dried in — sent to private sanitariums or cared for in other — grims journey to the spot. This year is the sev- 
blood. Amazing, isn’t it, what a body we have, the sun. They are then subjected to a bath of _ private places. But now a student of pathology — enth year, and these pilgrims walk for days and 
and how little we know about it! very hot steam and denuded of bark. says that more insane women come from what — sometimes weeks to worship at Eve’s tomb. 
xxKXXXX The sticks are then straightened by being we call “society” than from any other single eaexxx 4 
iI! placed in an atmosphere of moist heat,andafter- walk in life. This is accounted for by the fact 
| How Old Does a Tree Grow ? many ask. The ward cut into suitable lengths. But often the that the social game is so strenuous, so nerve- Booth Tarkington’s Wit is EverReady. One 
| answer is: Nobody really knows. The oldest end of the sapling is curved beforehand, in racking, so conducive to late hours, that women day he met a friend in a tearing hurry. 
i} trees that we know anything about inthe United order to have a handle of any desired shape cannot stand the strain, and hundreds go in 7 





States are the marvelous Sequoias. These have 
been traced, with seeming accuracy, to be 6000 
years old, so that they thrived over 4000 years 
before Christ came to earth! It is said that the 
life of a plant cell in a tree is practically immor- 
tal. A tree dies only because of accident or be- 
cause it acquires in the course of its growth a 
mass of tissues in which there is little or no life, 
and these tissues become the prey of parasites 
which kill the tree. But where a tree remains 
healthy there is no limit to its life. 


xXXXX 


Good Friday is Really God’s Friday, accord- 
ing to etymological authorities, they believing 
that the word Good i eality a corruption of 
the original word. Of course, among the Saxons 
it was for a long time called Long Friday, on a 


count of the long fasts and ceremonies of that 
day. 


when it is cut. 
XXX X 


The Man We are Hearing So Much About 
in England, the Prime Minister, Lloyd George, 
is a Welshman, very short of stature, being 
only about five feet tall. Recently he went 
toa town in South Wales to make a speech. 
The chairman of the meeting was a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Lloyd George, but this was the 
first time for them to meet. In introducing him 
to the audience he said that he was greatly sur- 
prised in the orator as he had always supposed 
that Mr. George was a big man physically. 

When the speaker got up he said that he was 
very sorry that he had disappointed the chair- 
man. ‘You in South Wales,” he said, ‘‘seem to 
measure greatness different from us in North 
Wales. You measure a man from his chin down, 
while we measure him from his chin up.” 


sane. It is for this reason that the so-called 
“coming out” of a young society girl, and her 
headlong plunge into the ceaseless life at a period 
when even under normal conditions her physi 
cal system is fraught with danger, is being 
strenuously opposed by doctors who have pa 
tients in the “social set.” Even the confused 
and disagreeable sound due to the clatter of 
women’s high-pitched voices at teas and recep- 
tions is pointed out, where frequently repeated, 
as having the most dangerous kind of an influ- 
ence on women’s nerves and their mentality 
Pee See eee ie 
It Isn’t Often That We See a “‘personal”’ ad- 


vertisement like this from the London ‘*‘‘Times”’: 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN about to be married 
would like to make the acquaintance of a desirable 
older man who would successfully dissuade him 
from taking such a step. 


‘*Hullo,” said Tarkington. ‘‘Great Scott, 
man! What’s your hurry? Wait a minute. 

‘*Can’t, Booth,” answered his friend. ‘I’m 
off trying to get something for my wife.”’ 

‘Oh, I see,”’ replied the author. ‘‘ What are 
you asking for her?”’ 
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The Editors Wouldn’t Let Me Hold This Page 
back long enough to hear from you about my 
first page,—in the January number—and so 
this third page has to go to press without my 
hearing whether you do care for this department 
or whether you don’t. One editor said: ‘‘ Why 
wait? You won’t hear.’’ Perhaps he is right. 
But then again perhaps he is wrong. At all 
events, Pll know within a few days whether 
you want these ‘‘scraps’’ or not from 
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Copyright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
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| Be Fair to the Little Folks 


——They Are Worth It 


N most homes “nothing is too good for the chil- 

dren,’ and the little folks enjoy the tender crisp- 
ness and delicate flavor of Kellogg’s—the Original 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 


The way to be sure of getting the genuine is to 
see that the package bears this signature. 


KRUMBLES is 
Kellogg’s all-wheat 
food. Every single 
tiny shred is thor- 
oughly toasted. 
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